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The present volume is the first attempt made in any 
country to describe the history surrounding the chief works 
which have been published in its language without an 
author's name or with some disguise. The subject covers 
a vast extent of ground, and many tracts remain un- 
explored by me. They await the advent of another 
bibliographer - 

The theme is full of interest, and I hope that its attraction 
has not altogether evaporated in my handling. 

The index has been compiled by Miss Olive Crompton, 
whose ready assistance throughout the volume I gladly 
acknowledge. 

W. P. COURTNEY. 

Reform Club Chambers, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
September, igo8. 
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The Histories of Anonymous Literature at Home 
and Abroad 

If it has been the aim of many writers almost from the 
origin of printing to conceal from the knowledge of the 
world the authorship of the publications of which they were 
guilty, many a hterary student has felt even a greater 
desire to lift the veil which concealed the mystery and to 
expose it to the full light of day. The pleasure of finding 
out the secrets of our neighbours appeals to most minds- 
This may be bad manners, as Bernard Mandeville asserted 
in his anonymous Letter to Dion (1732) . It may be " a Rude- 
ness almost equal to that of pulling off a Woman's Mask 
against her Will," as he passionately exclaimed, but the wish 
is both widespread and deep. To effect this purpose no toil 
has been too great, no research too protracted. Much has 
been revealed by their labours, but in spite of all their zeal 
much more remains concealed. In this section of biblio- 
graphy the English student was content to lag behind in 
the race for many a generation, and even now his duty has 
been but imperfectly accomplished. 

The first treatise on the subject was by Fridericus 
Geisler, a native of Silesia, whose disputation with Daniel 
Schrock, " de nominum mutatione et anonymis scrip- 
toribus " was delivered " in au9itorio Petrino " in the uni- 
versity of Leipsic, April, 1669, and published in that year. 
Two years later it came out without the author's name as 
Larva detracta, i.e. brevis expositio nominum, sub quibus 

1 B 
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scriptores aliquot pseudonymi, recentiores imprimis, latere 
voluerunt. But the treatise was very slight, and though 
the name of Geisler appears in the biographical dictionaries 
as the first compiler in this section of bibliography, his 
fame has been obscured by the more thorough compilation 
of Vincent Placcius of Hamburgh, where he was born in 
February, 1642, and died in April, 1699. 

Placcius after studying at Helmstadt and at Leipsic was 
tempted by his zeal for knowledge into Italy and France 
and at Orleans he became a licentiate in the law. At the 
age of twenty-five he returned to Hamburgh to practise as 
an advocate, but eight years later, in 1675, he was appointed 
to the professorial chair of moral philosophy and the art of 
speech, and this post he retained until his death. Ill health, 
especially the all-pursuing gout, ran in the family, his mother 
and brother were reduced by it to lunacy and for the last 
twelve years of his life he subsisted on milk. 

Placcius issued at Hamburgh in 1674 a tentative work 
with the title of De scriptis et scriptoribus anonymis atque 
pseudonymis syntagma, which marked a great advance on 
its predecessor. Very few EngHsh names, however, were 
contained in it. Cresswell, Parsons and Southwell were 
culled from Alegambe's work on the writings of the Jesuits ; 
the parentage of Religio Medici was known to him from a 
Leyden edition with the name of the writer subscribed to 
the preface ; and the authorship of Robert Boyle's Occasional 
Reflections upon several subjects had been revealed to him 
by an erudite friend who had learnt it from Boyle himself. 

Geisler' s offer to Placcius of the further notes which he 
had collected had been refused on the ground of their 
abundance, and Adrien Baillet in his turn declined to avail 
himself of the manuscript material which Placcius had 
collected after 1674. The sick student of Hamburgh there- 
upon persevered in his undertaking and in 1689 issued a 
printed appeal for assistance to Magliabecchi and the other 
savants of the day. It was not made in vain, but poor 
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Placcius succumbed to his ailments before he could bring 
out a second edition, and Gerhard von Mastricht, to whom 
he had entrusted his collections, could not find a publisher 
until Matthias Dreyer, a learned canon of Hamburgh, had 
come to his aid. It was in 1708 that this huge folio, thea- 
trum anonymorum et pseudonymorum, after many diffi- 
culties, was given to the world, sumptihus vidua Gothofredi 
Liehernickelii, and under the editorial care of L. F. Vischer. 
The volume was preceded by an address to the reader and 
a life of Placcius, both by the learned and industrious J. A. 
Fabricius. The main work was divided into two parts, 
first the anonymous literature, then the pseudonymous 
writers, and to chapter xiii, de scriptoribus anglicis of the 
first division there are devoted 25 double-columned pages 
and 153 entries, many of which contain notices of more than 
one work. Part I runs to 678 pages, 2,777 entries, many sub- 
divided, followed by Gabriel Groddeck's treatise on the 
rabbinical writers (43 pages, 519 entries) ; Part II included 
623 pages and 2,930 entries, many being subdivided, and 
this was succeeded by several smaller treatises, including 
that of Geisler. An index of 102 pages crowns the work. 
Placcius, as a pioneer, entering upon a new sea of dis- 
covery without charts or plans, committed many errors, 
and has incurred much censure from many later biblio- 
graphers, who laboured under happier conditions. The 
epitaph which he composed for himself ended with the words 
" vita sine litteris somnus, sine Christo mors est," and he 
must often have found in literature some solace for the 
pains which racked him. Johann Fabricius the younger, 
professor of theology at Helmstadt, inserted some additions 
and corrections in the third part of his historia bibliothecce 
FahriciancB, pp. 138-71, and supplements were brought out 
by C. A. Heumann (1711) and by J. C. Mylius (1740). With 
all its defects the fame of this mighty compilation has not 
yet flickered out. 

Long years passed away without another German work 
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on the subject. But at last the field attracted another 
labourer. This was in 1856 when there appeared at Leipzic 
an octavo volume by Emil Weller entitled Index pseudo- 
nymorum, worterbuch der pseudonymen, oder verzeichniss alter 
autoren, die sich falscher namen hedienten. Petzholdt of 
Dresden in his neuer anzeiger issued lists of additions 
to it, and several supplements to the work itself were brought 
out in later years, one relating to false firms and another 
to fictitious places of printing. A second edition of Weller's 
work appeared at Ratisbon in 1886, with a preface on the 
literature dealing with pseudonyms. Germany, ever to 
the fore with great undertakings, has now all but completed 
a stupendous labour in bibliography, which may make the 
rest of the world green with jealousy. Michael Holzmann 
and Hanns Bohatta, two officials in the university library of 
Vienna, are compiling, and the Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen 
at Weimar defrays the cost of printing, a Deutsches anony- 
menlexikon, 1501-1850. Vol. I, dealing with works under the 
letters A to D— 12,295 entries in all — came out in 1902. Next 
year appeared the succeeding volume, covering the letters E 
to K and including 12,734 entries. The third volume brought 
the alphabet down to the end of R. It is dated 1905 and 
it contains details of 12,822 books. The fourth volume, 
completing the alphabet, and containing 13,892 entries, 
was issued in 1907. In 1906 appeared their deutsches pseudo- 
nymen texikon, with a preface signed by Michael Holz- 
mann, which contained particulars of many other foreign 
works on this subject. Such a labour as this is " a thing 
for all the world to wonder at," and when finished, with 
the inevitable supplement for the years 1850 to 1900 and 
the additions for the years to 1850, we presume that Ger- 
many will be in this branch of bibliography far ahead of 
every other nation. 

Baillet, who had rejected the proffered transfer of the 
manuscripts of Placcius, for many years continued his re- 
searches alone. Brought up at the college of Beauvais 
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he was duly ordained and accepted some small preferment, 
but he put aside his chance of promotion in the Church to 
serve as librarian to the young Lamoignon, Marquis de 
Baville. For twenty-six years, from 1680 until his death 
in 1706, he laboured incessantly at literature, sleeping 
no more than five hours per day, leaving his desk but 
one day in the week, drinking no wine and seeking 
no company. The fourth of his great compilations 
appeared anonymously in 1690 under the quaint title 
of Auteurs deguisez sous les noms Strangers, empruntez, 
supposez, feints a plaiser, chiffrez, renversez, retournez, ou 
changez d'une langue en une autre, and he makes up the me- 
thods of disguise to the grand total of thirty-one. Criticisms 
in his first work, Jugements des savants sur les principaux 
ouvrages des auteurs, had brought on him much censure, and 
one irate savant retorted in a series of epigrams culmina- 
ting in lines entitled asinus in Parnasso, and his friends 
warned him that a similar fate would attend him, did he 
publish his full collections on the concealed writings of 
France. He profited by their instructions and the pub- 
lished work, now a scarce volimie, was no more than the 
prefatory chapters of a vast literary enterprise. 

The 615 pages of Baillet, piquant as they often are, are 
not those that we should naturally select as the fittest com- 
panions during an imprisonment in the Bastille. But a 
copy of his work belonged to a capuchin who was immured 
there, and it was sold by him, about 1705, to a fellow prisoner, 
Rene Auguste Constantin de Renneville, who wrote in it 
between the lines with ink made of soot, wine and bone, 
the poems which he had composed to while away the tedious 
hours of restraint. This volume was on sale in London in 
the summer of 1906. 

More than a century passed away without any valuable 
accession to this branch of bibliographical literature. It 
was again a Frenchman that made his name famous in this 
division of bibliography. This was Antoine Alexandre 
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Barbier (1765-1825). Brought up in the college of Meaux 
and for a time a curate in the French Church, he abandoned 
his orders in 1793 and took up as a serious profession that 
which had been his hobby for some years, the knowledge 
of books. After many years of quiet labour he gave the 
world, in 1806, the first two volumes of his Dictionnaire des 
ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes, the preliminary discourse 
to which contained an interesting account of the works of 
his predecessors. In bibliography, as in most other pur- 
suits, there is always a second student burning with desire 
to trip up a hated rival, and the new author found his 
assailant in the Abbe Guairard ; but the attack was repelled 
with abundant vigour. Two more volumes came out in 
1808, and the whole set contained 12,403 articles. One dis- 
tinguished Frenchman published an article on it full of 
curious research, and Barbier himself, day after day and 
year after year, persevered in obtaining additional facts. 
The result of this combined zeal was that in the second 
edition of 1822-7 the number of articles was increased to 

23.647- 

Querard, the unhappy Querard, had been working for 
many years on this subject with consuming energy, and in 
his France litter aire (vols, xi and xii) and his Supercheries 
Utteraires devoilees (2nd ed. by Gustave Brunet and others, 
1869-70, 3 vols.) had revealed to the world an enormous 
mass of new facts. These discoveries necessitated a revision 
of the labours of Barbier, and the third edition of his colossal 
undertaking was converted into a continuation of the second 
issue of Querard's Supercheries by the elimination of all the 
pseudonymous works contained in Barbier which had been 
inserted in the Supercheries. In its new form, augmented 
with the accessions given by many a zealous bibliographer 
of France, it was reissued in 1872-9 in four volumes. It 
may well be doubted whether any one will again be found 
of sufficient knowledge and energy to continue such a task. 

A few subsidiary works should be mentioned. De Manne, 
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father and son, brought out in 1834 a Nouveau recueil 
d'ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes. The restless Querard 
hastened to expose its faults, but the book had merits. 
The original volume was composed of 2,131 articles ; in the 
third edition (Lyon, 1868), in reality a new work, this number 
was augmented to 4,616. Charles Joliet came next with a 
little volume on Les pseudonymes du jour (1867, new ed. 1884) ; 
and Antoine Edmond Poinsot, concealing himself for a 
time under the disguise of Georges d'Heilly, was responsible 
for a Didionnaire des pseudonymes (1868 and 1869) . Robert 
Reboul, an enthusiast in the study of the interesting litera- 
ture of Provence, contributed to the bulletin of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Draguignan a paper, afterwards printed 
separately at Marseilles (1879), on its anonymous and 
pseudonymous literature, and Edmond Maignien pubhshed 
an account of that class of literature in connexion with 
Dauphine. 

Italy was the third of the leading countries of Europe 
to produce a work on this class of literature worthy of 
the epithet national. A well-known Italian bibliographer 
called Vincenzo Lancetti, of Cremona, induced a publisher 
at Milan to bring out, in 1836, a volume of Pseudonimia, 
in which he gave the literary disguises to that date of his 
country's writers, but without describing in detail the works 
which they had published. Far more comprehensive was 
the great work Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime 
di Scrittori italiani of G. M., the initials of Gaetano Melzi. 
The first volume, covering the letters A to G, was brought 
out at Milan in 1848. Its successor, bringing the alphabet 
down to R, appeared in 1852, and the third volume was 
delayed until 1859. No work of this kind can be presumed 
to exhaust the subject, for the field is boundless. Varied 
and vast must be the omissions in all such undertakings. 
To diminish their number was the task that Giambattista 
Passano set himself to accomplish, and in 1887 he brought 
out at Ancona a supplement to Melzi 's collections. Giovanni 
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Battista Carlo Giuliari, who has expended a wealth of 
energy on the literature of Verona, has drawn up the lists 
of the anonymous and pseudonymous hterature which 
have been struck off from its printing presses. 

France, Germany and Italy had produced considerable 
works on " the great unknown " in literature, but where 
was the companion volume for England ? About a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the compilation of such a work 
had been mooted in the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
but generation after generation of scholars passed away 
and nothing came of the suggestion. It was recorded in 
the pages of the Quarterly Review for 1843, page 8, that 
Mr. Glover, the librarian to the Queen, had made large 
collections for such an undertaking, and when he died in 
i860 the fact was restated in the obituary notice of him 
by a friend. These collections seemed to have perished. 
Possibly, like similar memoranda, they were unintelligible 
save to the recording chronicler. Very soon after the 
foundation of Notes and Queries the bitter cry for a dic- 
tionary of anonymous writers was heard from more than 
one of its contributors. The editor responded to these 
appeals with the hope (ist. S. xi., 59-60) that "every reader 
of Notes and Queries who can identify the author of any 
anonymous work upon any subject will record his discovery 
in our columns as a contribution towards that great de- 
sideratum in English literature A Dictionary of Anonymous 
Books." The first volume of the second series of Notes and 
Queries contained an announcement from Mr. Samuel 
Halkett, the librarian of the Advocates Library at Edin- 
burgh, that he had long been in the habit of noting down 
every piece of information on the subject, and that should 
no better qualified bookman be willing to undertake the duty, 
he would take it in hand. Some years later a communica- 
tion from Mr. I. D. Haig, who promised his assistance in 
the task, elicited from Mr. Halkett the information that 
his collections then amounted to 8,000 titles, about the same 
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number that was contained in the first edition of Barbier, 
and that he was arranging and revising them with a view to 
publication. Still the industrious Scot went on collecting, and 
still other public-spirited bibliographers, like Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
of King Street, Covent Garden, and the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth, 
one of the most learned men that the Roman communion 
in this country has ever produced, fed him with fresh mate 
rials. In this manner the years flew away, and Mr. Halkett 
died in 1871 without having committed his collections to 
print. 

Meantime the first attempt to tear away the masks from 
the disguised figures in English literature had appeared in 
1868. This was the Handbook of Fictitious names by 
Olphar Hamst, an energetic student who thought himself 
obliged to concoct a name obviously fictitious and so to add 
one more to the long array of pseudonyms in our language. 
It dealt only with pseudonyms, ignoring altogether the 
masses of volumes published without any name, and, even 
as it was, the work, as the author would be the first to allow, 
touched only the fringe of the subject. None the less the 
volume was useful, and its pages were throughout entertain- 
ing, for the compiler had made an especial point of repro- 
ducing from The AthencBum and similar journals the plagiar- 
isms which had been exposed in their pages. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Ralph Thomas — the name has long been 
no secret — has made extensive collections on this branch 
of literary research in the nineteenth century, and every 
bookman wiU hope that these notes will be reduced into 
shape and disclosed to the world. They should not perish 
like Mr. Glover's. 

The labour of Mr. Halkett was not destined to fall fruit- 
lessly to the ground. For a short time his collections were 
under the care of Thomas Hill Jamieson, his successor in 
the Advocates hbrary, but Jamieson's premature death put 
an end to his labours. They then passed into the hands 
of another learned librarian in the Northern Athens. The 
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Rev. John Laing, librarian of the New College, at Edin- 
burgh, worked with rare enthusiasm at the subject for 
several years, but he too passed away without having been 
able to reduce the greatly augmented mass of materials 
into a form fit for publication. His daughter, Miss Catherine 
Laing, took up the unfinished task, augmented and revised 
the titles that her predecessors had collected, noted and 
amalgamated the supplementary lists furnished by such 
bibliographers as Cuthbert Bede and Mr. Axon, and had 
the satisfaction of bringing the great work into the light of 
day. Vol. I is dated 1882, its successor came out in 1883, 
the third in 1885 and the fourth in 1888. There was, how- 
ever, a drop of bitter in the cup of happiness. The pub- 
lishers entrusted the compilation of the indexes to another 
hand and Miss Laing thought it necessary to disclaim all 
responsibility for them. A like misfortune attended Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee in her excellent edition of Horace Walpole's 
letters. 

Several other works dealing with the disguised authors 
of the English-speaking race have appeared since 1882, 
but that of Halkett and Laing, as it is fondly called by 
bibliographers, still holds without dispute the first place. 
The best known among its successors are the two works by 
William Cushing {Initials and pseudonyms, 1886 ; Dictionary 
of revealed authorship, 1890, 2 vols.) and that of Albert 
R. Frey {Sobriquets and nicknames, 1887). Useful as they 
are, it is to the pages of Halkett and Laing that the enquirer 
turns in the first instance. 

Many other countries have found bibliographers willing 
to enter upon this field of discovery. Jules Delecourt 
communicated to the Bulletin du bibliophile beige a series 
of papers entitled Essai d'un dictionnaire des ouvrages 
anonymes et pseudonymes published in Belgium in the nine- 
teenth century, and especially since 1830, which he sub- 
sequently reprinted (1863-6) in an edition of 100 copies. 
The preface of Jan Izaak Van Doominck's volume Biblio- 
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theek van Nederlandsche anonymen en pseudonymen is dated 
from Deventer in November, 1866 ; the supplementary 
note to it gives the date and place of issue as Zwolle, July, 
1870. A second edition of it, entitled Vermomde en naamlooze 
Schrijvers, came out at Leyden in 1881 . Victor Alexander de 
la Montagne printed at Roeselare in 1884 a volume of 132 
pages on Vlaamsche pseudoniemen. 

A bibliographer of Scandinavia called Edvard Collin was the 
author of a treatise on the anonymous and pseudonymous to 
i860 in Danske norske, og islandske Uferatur, which came out at 
Copenhagen in 1869. Hjalmar Pettersen brought out at 
Christiania in 1890 a volume on the similar literature of the 
Norsk between 1678 and that date, and Leonard Bygden 
is engaged in compiling and printing at Upsal a list of 
the Swedish writers of this class. The last part in the 
library of the British Museum brings the list down to the 
beginning of the letter K, and fills 799 pages. 

Notes by Diego Barros Arana for a dictionary of such works, 
issued in South America, were printed at Santiago in 1882, and 
Martino Augusto da Fonseca pubhshed at Lisbon in 1896 a list 
of the anonymous writers of Portugal. Carlos Sommervogel, 
the well-known bibliographer of the writings of the Jesuits, 
has laboured at their concealed productions both in a 
separate work, 1884, 2 parts, and in the ninth volume (1900) 
of his bibliography. Four years ago there appeared at 
Madrid in two sumptuous volumes a Catdlogo Razonado 
by Father Jose Eugenio de Uriarte of the anonymous and 
pseudonymous volumes by the Jesuits of the ancient Spanish 
Assistancy. 

True it is that at the present time in every country in 
Europe some keen enthusiast, fired with a love for books, 
is bent on disclosing to the world the authorship of the 
volumes published therein without any clue to the name 
of the author. 



II 

Anonymous Literature at the British Museum 

The task of finding an anonymous work in the abysses of 
the catalogue of our national library has driven many a 
student to the verge of distraction. In any circumstances 
and under any system the arrangement of such works in 
an alphabetical list could not but be attended by difficulty, 
but the method imposed by its authorities does not err on 
the side of simplicity. Once anonymous, always anonymous, 
is their rule ; consequently the works of a writer who 
published either without a name or under a series of dis- 
guises must be sought for far and wide in the folio pages 
of the 700 volumes of the catalogue. 

Thousands of anonymous works are entered in the cata- 
logue under initials. Take as an example the first letter 
of the alphabet. The list begins with a long array of works 
published without any clue other than the letter A. These 
amount to a considerable total and the secrecy of that 
attenuated disguise conceals such names as Matthew Arnold 
and ^nn Taylor, the elder of the two gifted sisters known 
as the Taylors of Ongar. Then come the compound initials 
of the letter and these run to many pages. The best known 
in this second class are in the following list : — 

A. A Alfred Ainger, whose name will ever be associated 

with Charles Lamb. 
C.A Christopher Anstey, the humorous author of 

The New Bath Guide. 
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E.A Sir Edwin Arnold, known as the author of The 

Light of Asia. 
T.K.A Thomas Kerchever Arnold, whose school-books 

were imposed upon the lads of my generation. 
W.H.D.A. .William Henry Davenport Adams, the compiler 

of a whole sheaf of books. 
D.F.A Doctor Francis Atterbury, the most turbulent of 

English churchmen. 

One group of initials covering the authorship of a single 
work is of appalling length. They are M.L.C.D.M.D.L.D. 
G.D.C.D.M.L.C.D'A., and they stand for Monsieur Le 
Chevalier Duvernois Marechal des Logis Des Gardes du Corps 
De Monseigneur Le Comte D'Artois, the author of a volume 
of essays on the possessions of the Turks in Europe which 
was printed at Neufchatel in 1784. 

A second portentous set of initials was used by Arthur 
Sykes on the title-page of his Enquiry into the meaning of 
Demoniacks in the New Testament. They were twelve in 
number, consisting of " T.P.A.P.O.A.B.I.T.C.O.S." Their 
meaning never could be guessed ; they are the first letters 
of the words " The precentor and prebendary of Alton 
Borealis in the Church of Salisbury." 

Altogether letter A and the combinations of initials ending 
in A fill 61 pages, many being interleaved, of the catalogue, 
and at a rough estimate the total of the individual authors 
may be calculated at 1,200. Taking this as the basis for the 
other letters of the alphabets the aggregate sum of the 
anonymous authors entered under initials will not fall 
much short of 37,000. Letter B fills 191 pages, S runs to 
181, M mounts up to 167 and C occupies 147. Four other 
initial letters require more than 100 pages of the catalogue. 

The choice of initials is not always confined to the opening 
letters of a name. When Camden was engaged in preparing 
his popular volume of Remaines (1605), he chose as the distin- 
guishing signature of his preface the letters M.N., the last two 
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of his name, William Camden. Richard Bentley, in the 
tract which sets out the particulars of his proposed edition 
of the Greek Testament, concealed the authorship under the 
letters I.E., the first vowel in each of his names. H.E.O., 
which appeared on the title-page of the Diary of a Dutiful 
Son, 1849, were the second letters of Thomas George Fonne- 
reau, a man of fortune who dwelt at first among artists and 
wits in the Albany, and afterwards at the Italian villa of 
his own creation near Bushey in Hertfordshire. It was 
written at first for private circulation, but numerous extracts 
were inserted by Lockhart in the Quarterly Review and it 
was afterwards reproduced for the general public. The 
private impression was very scarce. I well remember rush- 
ing from the breakfast table about forty years ago to the 
shop of a second-hand bookseller, whose catalogue had that 
morning reached my hands, to secure the copy which he 
had for sale. The diary was a favourite with Mr. Gladstone. 
Many sets of initials have been famous throughout our land. 
L.E.L. [Landon] was the unfortunate poetess who died at 
Cape Coast Castle in 1838. The letters S.G.O. [Sidney Godol- 
phin Osborne] were affixed to many a letter in The Times on 
the sad condition of the agricultural labourer in Dorset . C . S . C . 
[Calverley] and J.K.S. [Stephen] stood sponsors for several 
volumes of verse, . mostly humorous. A.K.H.B. [Boyd] 
set out in many a volume the recreations and other labours 
of the country parson. E.V.B. is well known now as the 
hon. Mrs. Eleanor Vere Boyle. Eighteen separate works 
from her pen are in the library of the British Museum, and 
this does not exhaust the Ust of her compositions. Days 
and hours in a garden by E.V.B, (1884) passed through six 
editions in three years. Q. stands now for one of the most 
popular of our novelists [Quiller Couch]. It is the first 
letter of his second Christian name, Quiller, a name which 
belonged to his grandfather, father and uncle before him. 
A, the Greek letter delta, was the first initial of David 
Macbeth Moir. 
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Passing from initials to the principal headings in the cata- 
logue of anonymous and pseudonymous works it will be 
seen in the following pages that the entries amount to a 
considerable total. The chief of them is under the word 
" lady " or its plural. Twenty-eight years ago, in 1880, 
a list of the unknown writers concealing themselves 
under the word "lady" was drawn up by Olphar Hamst, 
under the title of " Aggravating ladies." The list of 
these "ladies," known and unknown, in the catalogue 
now exceeds a total of 800, and they sometimes veil 
the identity of the other sex. The Lady's new year's 
Gift or advice to a daughter, which passed into a second 
edition in 1688, and an eighth in 1707, was the com- 
position of the great trimmer in politics, George Savile, 
Marquess of Halifax. The Whole Duty of Woman (1753), 
which bore on its title-page the words " by a lady," was a 
fraud on the public by the notorious William Kenrick, the 
assailant of Goldsmith and of every other honest man of his 
generation. These, however, were but exceptions to the 
general rule. It was a woman, Sarah Fielding, sister of the 
more famous Henry Fielding, that brought out as by 
" a lady " the novel entitled The Adventures of David Simple 
(1744) , and it is said to have been Hannah Glasse who issued 
under the same secrecy that famous work The Art of Cookery 
(ly^y). Works on cookery must indeed be bad if they do 
not sell by thousands. The attractive title of Cookery 
made easy by a Lady ensured for it a twenty-first edition in 
1875. But even that degree of popularity is exceeded by 
school books. Mrs. R. Ward's Child's Guide to Knowledge 
by a Lady ran into a thirty-ninth edition in 1866. And 
who does not remember the talk among the ladies and the 
sale to those just emerging from their teens which followed 
on the appearance of Mrs. Millicent Cook's How to Dress on 
/■15 a year as a Lady, by a Lady (1873). 

Some names illustrious by birth or by talent have ap- 
peared before the world under the concealment of " by 
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a lady." Catherine Talbot, whose volume of Reflections 
on the Seven Days of the Week by a Lady was eagerly bought 
by the religious world of the eighteenth century, was the 
granddaughter of a Bishop of Durham and the niece of a 
lord chancellor. She and her mother lived, until his death, 
in the household of Seeker, who became the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and her education was superintended by him. 

Though Horace Walpole and the few parsons who might 
be called " high church " sniffed at Seeker as having been 
brought up among the dissenters and at a foreign university 
without tests, the religious views of Miss Talbot reflected the 
opinions of the vast majority of the English laity at that date. 
Her volume of Reflections was published in 1770, after her 
death, by Elizabeth Carter, and the tenth edition appeared in 
1784. Letters from the Mountains, the real correspondence of a 
Lady, was soon known to have been written by Mrs. Ann 
Grant, of Laggan. Amy Herbert by a Lady (1844) brought 
abundant popularity to Miss E. M. Sewell, and the words " by 
the author of Amy Herbert " ensured a ready sale to many a 
subsequent novel from her pen. Widely different views on 
theology were expressed by Harriet Martineau in her 
Devotional Exercises by a Lady (1823) and Addresses with 
Prayers and Hymns by a Lady (1826). The authorship of 
Little Derwent's Breakfast by a Lady is not mentioned in the 
catalogue of the British Museum Library, but the child was 
" Derwent Coleridge," the son of one of England's greatest 
poets, and the author was an accomplished lady called 
Trevenen, who many years later left him a modest com- 
petency. 

The number of works entered in the catalogue as " by a 
gentleman " is far less in total, for they fall short of two 
hundred. The widest known of them among men of letters 
is entitled Reflections upon learning by a Gentleman (1700), 
the work of Thomas Baker, the socius ejectus of St. John's 
College at Cambridge, which has been said to consist 
of but one reflection, long drawn out, on the insufficiency 
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of human knowledge as a guide for conduct in life. It passed 
through eight editions in this country and was trans- 
lated at Paris and Amsterdam. Most of the other works 
which have survived in memory are volumes of travel. 
That describing " several years travels through Portugal, 
Spain, etc., performed by a gentleman " (1702) was known 
to be the work of William Bromley, a Tory politician of 
the period. Bromley's experience of travel-books was 
unfortunate. His was the volume of Remarks in the Grande 
Tour of France and Italy, lately performed by a Person of 
Quality (1692 ; the remainder copies being reissued with new 
title-page, 1693) . As the descriptions were vague and the re- 
flections insipid, its pages brought some ridicule on the author. 
When his friends put him forward in 1705 as a candidate 
for the office of Speaker of the House of Commons, his 
enemies reprinted it as a tribute to his demerits, and to 
heighten its absurdity penned a ludicrous table of its con- 
tents. The first entry in it is " Chatham, where and how 
situated, viz. on the other side Rochester Bridge, though 
commonly reported to be on this side," and the last runs 
" An university in which Degrees are taken." 

A Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain by 
a Gentleman (1724) — the full title is of portentous 
length — was a popular compilation by Defoe. Often was it 
reprinted, the third edition being under the care of Samuel 
Richardson, the novelist, in whose fostering hands its size 
was much increased. The sixth issue in as many volumes 
saw the light in 1762 and it was reissued in 1778. Another 
work of travel, Letters and Observations written in a Short 
Tour through France and Italy by a Gentleman (1786), is 
attributed, but we think erroneously, to William Beckford. 

If the entries under " a gentleman " fall short of expecta- 
tion, those by " a layman " exceed it, for they amount to 
522. Theology seems to possess an especial attraction for 
the legal mind. Lords Cairns and Selbome were as con- 
spicuous in ecclesiastical as in legal circles, and did not Lord 

C 
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Westbury deliver a lecture at Exeter. Hall ? The desig- 
nation of "by a layman " was chosen by Michael 
Dodson for his New Translation of Isaiah (1790), by Sir John 
Bay ley for his Prophecies of Christ (1828), by Sir James 
Allan Park for his Earnest Exhortation to a Frequent Reception 
of the Holy Sacrament (1836), and by Sir E. H. Alderson 
for A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter on the Gorham-case. 

A popular volume of Essays on the Church by a Layman, 
which passed into a seventh edition, set out the views on 
Church establishments, and the English Church in particular, 
of Robert Benton Seeley, the head of the firm of evangelical 
publishers, and the father of a writer, Sir John Robert 
Seeley, whose views on religion and politics were destined 
to create a great stir among men, and for whose invigorating 
lessons in the classics his pupils must always be grateful. 
The Duke of Grafton, whose name was at one time associated 
with such ladies as Nancy Parsons, developed in later life a 
taste for Unitarian theology and his collection of Hints Sub- 
mitted to the Serious Attention of the Clergy, Nobility and Gentry, 
by a Layman, reached a fourth edition in 1790. John Lavi- 
count Anderdon, a near relation of Cardinal Manning, and 
a writer of graceful style, published as " by a layman " a life 
of Bishop Ken (1851, 2nd ed. 1854), an ecclesiastic with 
whose career and character he was in hearty agreement. 

The following are, in round numbers, the totals of some 
of the other main entries in the catalogue for such liter- 
ature : — 



Account . 


• 150 


Addresses . 


• 150 


Adventures . 


. 60 


Advice . 


no 


Apology . 


60 


Case . . . 


• 145 


Catechism 


144 


Catholic 


. 170 


Character 


. 90 


Cliristian 


. 308 


Church . 


. 100 


Collection 


300 


Considerations 


160 


Discourse . 


• 300 


Enquiry . 


• 165 


Epistle . 


35 


Essay- 


. 600 


Farmer 


. 120 


Hints . . 


. 200 


History . 


• 265 


Letter . . 


. 670 


Life . . . 


. 210 


Notes . 


. 100 


Observations 


250 


Observer 


55 


Poem . 


• 315 


Question 


. 190 


Reflections . 


no 


Remarks 


. 150 


Religion 


• 105 
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Review . 


40 


• Rules 


. no 


Thoughts 


■ 415 


Treatise . 


235 


Tale 
Words . . 


• 295 

• 320 


World . 


. 120 



Far and away the most remarkable entry under " ac- 
count " is the Plain Account of the nature and end of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper (1737), which though never 
openly acknowledged as the composition of Bishop 
Hoadly is well known to have come from his pen. This 
enthusiast for polemical literature outdid all his brethren 
on the episcopal bench in his zeal to strip the Christian 
religion of its mysteries. 

Under his name he had published in 1716 his Preservative 
against the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors, and had 
followed up this attack by a candid sermon on the Nature 
of the Kingdom or Church of Christ in which he denied the 
existence of a visible Church. Two hundred tracts, either 
in defence or attack, were thrown upon the world. Hoadly 
was at that time Bishop of Bangor and the title given to the 
fray was the " Bangorian Controversy." When a dialectical 
prime minister less than ten years since alluded from the 
platform to this ecclesiastical battle, the puzzled reporters 
gave it every title but the correct one. 

The plain-spoken exposition of his views on the sacra- 
ment was published after his translation to Winchester and 
attracted more attention on that account. Innumerable 
were the replies and defences ; his leading assailant in 1737, 
as in 1716, was William Law, the nonjuror. 

A very popular tract, entered under the word " address," 
was the evangelical Address to Young Persons on Confirma- 
tion (34th edition in 1820), the work of a conspicuous clergy- 
man in London called Basil Woodd. 'His Brief explanation 
of the Church Catechism ran into 45 editions. His Day of 
adversity passed into 40 editions. Both the last two works 
bore his name. But the most interesting to the literary 
world of all the works under the heading of addresses was 
the Rejected Addresses, or the New Theatrum poetarum 
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(1812). A striking proof of their extraordinary success 
is given by Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley and Ward 
in the recently published volume of his letters to Ivy, 
i.e. Mrs. Dugald Stewart. At the end of October, 1812, 
he sends her the little volume, with the expression of his 
opinion that all the imitations, except Johnson, have merit, 
that some are " quite excellent," and that the best of all 
is Southey. The authorship was attributed to two young 
men, brothers, of the name of Smith ; and with an oblique 
glance at Sydney and his brother " Bobus," he adds, " it 
would be droll enough if there were to be two pairs of clever 
Smiths in the world." Next month he confirms the author- 
ship of the brothers Smith, " one an attorney and the other 
(I believe) a wine merchant." A second month and he gives 
Frere's opinion that " it is the best thing since the RoUiad," 
and adds Frere's remark as to the " rapidity with which 
these things have been produced, not above six weeks or 
thereabouts could have been employed upon them." A 
few days later he reiterates the sentiment that " Johnson 
is a failure, let Mr. Stewart say what he pleases," and before 
the month is out he points out that in the second edition 
four new lines, " excellent " lines, have been interpolated 
in the imitation of Crabbe. These lines were — 

John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs Esquire, 
But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues 
Emanuel Jennings polish'd Stubbs's shoes. 

I own for my part that the " Crabbe " is my special favourite. 
Some unknown scribe brought out A Sequel . . . by another 
Author, and this proved of sufficient popularity to reach 
four editions in 1813. Peter George Patmore, not an original 
mind, and best known now as the father of Coventry Pat- 
more, compiled in 1826, but issued in concealment, a volume 
of Rejected Articles in prose. It was the imitation of an 
imitation and, like most such things, was damned with 
mediocrity. One of the papers was on Hazlitt, and it could 
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not have afforded his subject much pleasure ; it was perhaps 
in revenge that Hazlitt, in his lodgings a few days later, 
introduced the author to the Lambs. The imitation of 
Charles Lamb was " peculiarly inadequate," and when his 
sister Mary's attention was drawn by their host to the book 
her criticisms were not complimentary. 

The Adventures of a Pincushion (1780) is attributed to 
Dorothy KiLner, a lady who published several other works 
for the benefit or amusement of the youthful; but I 
search in vain for any mention of the lady in our great 
biographical dictionary. The seventh edition of the 
Adventures of a Hackney Coach was published at Dublin 
in 1781, but even the pages of the National catalogue fail to 
give any clue to the authorship. E. J. Trelawny was the 
dashing author of the anonymous Adventures of a Younger 
Son (1831), and the charm of his writings remains with us still. 
Sir George Stephen's Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 
Practice (1839) attracted many readers in its time, but its 
day is gone, and so, professionally, has the title of attorney. 

The heading of " advice " figures in the catalogue for 
about no cases. The earliest in date is the famihar Advice 
to a Son, the first part of which saw the light in 1656, and ere 
the year had rim out had passed into a fifth edition. Francis 
Osborne signed the dedication of the second part (1658) 
with his own name and at the same time reissued the 
first part with his name on the title-page. It was one 
of the three most popular books of the age ; but Swift and 
Johnson condemned its style, and it has long passed into the 
limbo of forgetfuhiess. Daniel Waterland's anonymous 
Advice to a Young Student (1730) contained the instruction 
of one of England's best-known authorities in ecclesiastical 
lore. Advice a Satire [by Smollett] (1746) was an early 
composition of this caustic Scot. But for keenness of wit it 
probably yielded the palm to [Bishop Copleston's] Advice to a 
Young Reviewer, presumably a Scotch reviewer, with its sug- 
gestion that he need go no further into any volume than the 
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preface, and with a criticism of Milton's I' Allegro as a 
specimen of the art of reviewing. Was it necessary for some 
unknown satirist to foist upon the world his Advice to the 
Devil in a Letter to Hell (1828) ? The same question 
could hardly apply to a quaint tract of Advice to a Nobleman 
on the Instruction of his Children on the Pianoforte, for, 
oddly enough.this reached a fourth edition in 1834, and the 
proof of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Can any member of that sedate institution, the Travel- 
lers' Club in Pall Mall, explain to us at this date why 
W. Stewart Rose's anonymous and amusing collection of 
anecdotes of monkeys should have as the first part of its 
title the words Apology Addressed to the Travellers Club ? 
Was that classical scholar, that friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
among those refused admission into its select coterie ? ^ 
An Apology for Bachelors (1808) speaks for itself. An 
Apology for Smokers (18^1), attributed to an unknown B. L. 
Love, is a plea for a class of men whose aggressive habits 
and want of consideration for others need more apology 
now than they did three-quarters of a century ago. The 
Apology for the Beard by Artium Magister (1862) is couched 
in a lower key than the Essay by a Natural Philosopher on 
the Sin and Folly of Shaving [i860]. Both these works 
date back to a time when the appearance of beards and 
moustaches began to shock precise old bank directors and 
prim vice-chancellors. 

The heading " case " (145 entries) covers a mass of tracts 
on commercial and theological subjects. An exception 
is The Case of Authors by profession or trade, No Matter 
by Whom, now known to have been the composition of 
James Ralph, whose attempts at poetry secured for him a 
niche in the Dunciad. In prose he was more successful, 

1 Rose loved the anonymous. His Letters from the north of Italy 
addressed to Henry Hallam (1819, 2 vols.) bore no name on the title- 
page, but the introduction was signed W.S.R. His Thoughts and 
Recollections (1825) were described as " by one of the last century." 
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and as an author by trade, keenly alive to the value of a 
patron, contrived to obtain for his literary services to his 
party a stout pension. The Case of the Poor against the 
Rich fairly considered [1850], by one who posed as " a mutual 
friend," was the composition of Mrs. Grote and is included 
in her Collected Papers. The copy of the tract in the British 
Museum was presented to " Samuel Rogers, Esq. (with 
the Author's respects)." 

The chief entry under " catechism " is a Catechism on 
the Corn Laws, with a List of the Fallacies and the Answers, by 
a Member of the University of Cambridge, which was drawn up 
by a veteran in politics, T. Perronet Thompson. Indeed, 
the prefatory advertisement was signed by him. His 
tract was reproduced in the Pamphleteer, vol. xxvii. 
and by 1834 eighteen editions of it had been exhausted, 
a success which is merited both in substance and in style. 
The most popular work on the other side of the question 
was The Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political 
Economy examined by a Barrister, who rose from a stuff 
gownship to be a serjeant-at-law and then to be Sir John 
Barnard Byles, Justice of the Common Pleas. His work 
first appeared in 1849, speedily ran through eight editions, 
and was reprinted in 1870 and 1904. 

Let me here interpolate another pseudonym under C. 
This is " Catholicus," which was adopted as a disguise by 
two widely different men in character, who began their 
clerical life in the Anglican Church and ended as cardinals 
in the Roman communion. Newman used it in the earlier 
stage of his life (1841) in discussing an address delivered 
by Sir Robert Peel on the establishment of a reading- 
room at Tamworth. Manning took the disguise in 1873 
in defence of his sermon on the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart.i 

1 The mention of these eminent names in theology reminds me of 
another ecclesiastical disputant. " Rusticus " was the disguise of 
F. D. Maurice in his elaborate essay of Subscription [to the 
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Under the title of Characteristics three works in three 
different ages by three dissimilar characters have been 
issued. The first in time was Characteristicks of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, Times (1711, 3 vols.), by the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury. The second of them. Characteristics in the 
manner of Rochefoucault's Maxims (1823), came from the 
pen of Hazlitt. The second edition of 1837 was edited by 
R. H. Home and bore the author's name on the title-page. 
Another generation passed away and there appeared in 1865 
a volume of Modern Characteristics : a series of short essays 
from the Saturday Review, which were soon recognized as the 
work of Mr. John Morley. 

The term " Christian " includes every sort and condition 
of man. You can find there such examples of the class as 
the " cheerless Christian," " the unlettered Christian," " the 
wearied Christian," and " the weeping Christian." Promi- 
nent among the works under that name is The Devout 
Christian's Companion (1707), which by 1763 had reached 
a tenth edition. The volumes catalogued under the title 
of " Collection " include the several issues of Dodsley's 
collection of poems, the most celebrated miscellany of 
poetical Uterature in the Enghsh language. Again the most 
popular work was religious, and on this occasion it was 
Bishop Cosin's Collection of Private Devotions (1627, 6th ed. 
1672) . More attractive to sinners would be the anonymous 
Collection of Lies, containing the Whole Art and Mystery of 
Lying, to which is Added a List of the Grand Lyars (1720). 
This is a title which would have gone home to the heart of 
the man who wrote in our own day a dialogue on the decay 
in lying. 

A Defence of Ignorance, by 'the Author of how to make home 
unhealthy (1850), was the satirical production of Henry 

Thirty-nine Articles] No Bondage, Oxford (1835). Dean Church, 
in his Oxford Movement, pp. 135-6, speaks of it as written "with 
great wealth of original thought and illustration and much eloquence 
but with the fatal want of clearness." 
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Morley. That industrious man of letters had hitherto been 
working with great energy but with inadequate reward. 
The second and popular edition in this country of How to 
make home unhealthy, a reprint of articles from the Examiner, 
' ' brought him nothing but a little more f ame. ' ' The reprints 
in America did not produce even that satisfaction, for the 
work was pirated without payment and with the name of 
Harriet Martineau as the author. 

Under the word " enquiry " 166 entries are found. The 
first noticeable production in date, An enquiry into the Mea- 
sures of Submission to Supream Authority (1688), dealt with 
the question of the moment and was the work of a contro- 
versialist whose success in life was bound up with the per- 
manence of the government de facto. It was written by 
Bishop Burnet. A lord chancellor burning with ecclesiastical 
tastes, Peter, Baron King, threw an apple of discord into 
the world when he published An enquiry into the Constitution 
of the Primitive Church, by an Impartial Hand. The theo- 
logians of England hated such impartiality. Many were its 
editions and many were the replies. Soame Jenyns concealed 
for a time the authorship of A Free enquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil (1757) but the secret soon became un 
secret de Polichenelle. It was cut into ribbons in a slashing 
review by Dr. Johnson, but the satire made the world still 
more desirous to read the original, and in 1773 there came 
out a fifth edition. Edmund Burke's anonymous Philo- 
sophical enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and the Beautiful was also produced in 1757. By 1776 his 
treatise had reached an eighth edition. It was published 
at Basle in 1792. 

Of the six hundred entries to be found under " essay " 
or its plural, no less than ninety-seven have reference to the 
famous collection of Essays and Reviews, which in orthodox 
circles was said to have been written by the septem contra 
Christum. Even less in accordance with " orthodoxy " 
was An Essay on Spirit, Wherein the Doctrine of the Trinity 
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is Considered (1751). This was soon recognized as from 
the pen of Clayton, the Bishop of Clogher. It was quickly 
denounced as Arian, and his friends were equally prompt 
in their vindication. He himself published " a genuine 
sequel " to it and " a defence " of it. Later works exposed 
him to a stronger attack for heresy, but he died before his 
enemies could deprive him of his bishopric. 

Poverty prevailed among men of letters at the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Even the men of genius to be 
found in their ranks were too often impransi, and the thrift- 
less hacks that abounded among them slept on bulk- 
heads in Covent Garden. One unknown satirist with 
bitter irony published An Essay on the Antiquity, Dignity 
and Advantages of Living in a Garret (1751) The taking 
title oiAn Essay on the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting (1753) 
has caused the name of its anonymous author, Miss Jane 
Collier, to be remembered at this day. She belonged 
to the Wiltshire race of Colliers that lived in friendship 
with Henry Fielding and his family. William Hayley 
is all but forgotten, but a certain interest still hangs 
about his Philosophical Historical and Moral Essay on 
old Maids, by a Friend to the Sisterhood (1785, 3 vols.) Mal- 
thus and his writings are ever with us. His name, when 
expanded into an adjective, is embodied in our language. 
The Essay on the Principle of Population was given to the 
world anonymously in 1798. The second edition (1803), 
" very much enlarged," openly acknowledged what was by 
that time no secret, his authorship. Loud was the din 
which it raised and innumerable were its critics. Among 
them was Hazlitt, whose anonymous reply is dated 1807. 
A volume of Essays Written in the Intervals of Business crept 
modestly into the world in 1841. Sir Arthur Helps was soon 
known to be the author,and for many years after that date the 
volumes published with his name found abundant popularity. 

Hints on Longevity (1802) a subject never without attrac- 
tion, expressed the views and the practice of Sir John Sin- 
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clair, a sturdy old Scot, who dabbled in politics and for 
many years was at the head of the Board of Agriculture. 
Still more engrossing is the theme of early education and 
nursery discipline, and the anonymous tract of " hints " on 
them which set forth the theories of Mrs. Louisa Hoare 
passed through nineteen editions between 1819 and 1877, 
and was reprinted so recently as 1905. 

The heading of " history " contains not a few entries of 
anonymous words which we should not expect to find. Who 
would naturally look under that heading for Defoe's Political 
History of the Devil {1726), for Dr. J. M. Neale's History of 
Pews, or for sue h publications as The affecting History of the 
Children in the Wood and The History of an Apple Pie ? 
Among such works stands out the majestic History of the 
World, by the ill-fated Ralegh, the first edition of which came 
into the world in 1614 without a title-page. For the full 
history of the various editions of this noble work the en- 
quirer must turn to the laborious bibliography of Dr. Brush- 
field, whose name will ever be associated in literary minds 
with that of Ralegh. 

Under " letter " and " letters " are to be found about 
650 entries, and most of the more important articles relate 
to the history of politics. The first Lord Lyttelton's fiction 
of Letters from a Persian in England to his Friend at Ispahan 
was one of the earliest specimens of a class of work which 
found many successors. It was very popular and passed 
through many editions. Maria Edgeworth's anonymous 
Letters for Literary Ladies, her first published work, in which 
she advocated a higher education for girls, would attract 
now a larger, though possibly a less pleasant, class than it 
did in 1795. 

More than 200 entries are to be found under the heading 
of " life." The best-known farce of the eighteenth century 
is chronicled there. This was High Life Below Stairs, the 
composition of an under-master at the Merchant Taylors' 
school, with a love for the stage. It was printed in 1759, 
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reached an eleventh edition in 1780, and has been produced 
on the boards within the last few years. Some unknown 
satirist of the day thought it a good opportunity to shew 
to the audience the other side of the shield. He issued in the 
same year a farce with the title of Low Life Above Stairs ; 
ere the year was out three editions had been demanded. 
The Life of a Travelling Physician (1843) was written by Sir 
George William Lefevre, whose want of health compelled him 
to live abroad. Its value lies in the descriptions of life in 
Poland and Russia. Most of us who have arrived at middle- 
age are aware that the pages of the popular work called The 
Gentle Life (1864) were from the pen of James Hain Friswell. 

The word " observations " is responsible for close on 250 
entries. A very pleasant treatise was that of Observation's 
on Modern Gardening (1770), which went through at least 
six editions. They were the outcome of the keen vision of 
Thomas Whately, a man of repute in his time, though his 
fame is at the present time dwarfed by the reputation of 
a second member of his family, the caustic Archbishop of 
Dublin. The anonymous author of Observations on the Use 
of the Words Shall and Will (2nd. ed. Canterbury 1813), must 
have intended his disquisition for the benefit of those from 
Scotia. He was not the first critic of the language current 
across the Tweed. A Satirical View of London at the Com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Century, by an Observer (1801), 
was soon known to be by John Corry, one of the earliest 
of the ever-increasing band of Irishmen entering upon 
journalism in London. The " chiel among us taking notes " 
at the commencement of the current century would require 
a much larger volume for his task. 

" Poem " and " poems " demand 318 entries. A Poem to a 
Widow upon a Fly getting into her Eye (1726) was an intelli- 
gent anticipation of an incident in the life of Widow Wadman, 
and the author, who witnessed the distressing result, must 
have been an acuter person than Uncle Toby. A comic 
title, indeed, is that of Poems Fit for a Bishop which Two 
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Bishops Will Read (1780). A contemporary note on the 
title-page assigns its parentage to a " Mr. Ellison." 

Original Poems for Infant Minds, which passed through 
any number of editions, was the compilation of the two 
sisters, Ann and Jane Taylor, women of simple taste and 
cultivated intellect. Many a boy in the remote districts 
of our country was inspired by its lines in youth and 
remembers them in his advanced years. Poems by Two 
Brothers (1827) is embedded in our literature as the pro- 
duction of the brothers Tennyson. 

The chief entries under " reflections " (113 cases) are on 
religious subjects. One of them is an anonymous treatise 
by the Duke of Grafton, mentioned on a previous page. It 
was entitled Serious Reflections of a Rational Christian (1797) . 

The heading of " rules " is responsible for no entries. 
Many of them relate to games, specimens of which are 
" squails " and " flipperty flop," and among them is Abraham 
Hayward's Short Rules for modern whist. The Rules of 
Civility (1678 ; new ed. 1685) was a translation of the treatise 
on civility " qui se pratique enFrance,"byAntoine deCourtin. 
An anonymous tract on Rules for Holy Living reached a 
seventeenth edition at Hackney in 1842, probably through the 
instrumentality of Henry Norris, the rector of that parish. 

"Tale" and "Tales" contain close on 300 entries; 
" thoughts " over 400. Tour, travel, traveller, trip and a few 
other headings descriptive of wanderings in fact or in fancy, 
mount up together to about 120 separate works. Egypt by a 
Traveller (1824), the reminiscences of Henry Salt, was the 
first English work struck off from the printing presses of 
Alexandria. Our brethren across the Atlantic will not will- 
ingly forget the volume of Nile Notes which George William 
Curtis brought out as "by a traveller" in 1851. Very 
quietly there came out in 1792 a little work with the touching 
title of A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning. It was 
from the pen of that prominent evangelical, Richard Cecil, 
and it reached an eighth edition in 1806. 
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Many works, very dissimilar in nature, are catalogued 
under "treatise" (234 entries). Belief in witchcraft was 
rife in the second half of the seventeenth century and many 
an eager inquirer would devour the pages of A Pleasant 
Treatise of Witches, their Imps and Meetings (1673). A 
Treatise on Rents by a Late Lord Chief Baron (1758) could not 
long conceal, perhaps was not designed to conceal, the 
authorship of Sir Jeffray Gilbert. The title of an anony- 
mous pamphlet, A Treatise on the Virtues and Efflcacy of 
a Crust of Bread Eat early in a morning Fasting {i76y) 
gave me a passing feeling of admiration for its author, 
Nicholas Robinson, M.D., but it was crushed out by the 
dictum. of my friend, Norman Moore, M.D., that his writings 
" contain scarcely an observation of permanent value." 
The authorship of A Treatise on Tennis by a Member of the 
Tennis Club (i822)is attributed by the compilers of the British 
Museum catalogue to Robert Lukin. This was Robert 
Lukin, third son of George Lukin, dean of Wells, Mr. Wind- 
ham's half-brother. He was at Eton and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he was elected fellow in 1802. Lukin was 
" secretary to the Tennis Club and one of the finest tennis 
players of the day." The writer of this note condescends to 
add that he was also "a very respectable scholar." Many 
extracts from this treatise are borrowed by the anonymous 
author of A Treatise on Tennis, which was published at 
Hobart Town in 1875. 

Under " view " the psychologist will find a Comparative 
View of the state and faculties of Man and Animals. This 
is a subject which interests an army of readers at this date, 
and it must have possessed a charm for many students in an 
age long passed away. A second edition was published in 
1766 and a fifth in 1772. Its author was John Gregory, best 
known as the professor of medicine in the university of 
Edinburgh. A View of the Invisible World, or a General 
History of Apparitions, was by Defoe, and its first appear- 
ance was under the disguise of Andrew Moreton. 
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Either from the knowledge that the theme possessed an 
intense attraction for the reading public of his day, or from 
its absorbing fascination over his own mind, Defoe more than 
once embarked upon the sea of discovery into the unknown. 
Perhaps the best of his ventures is the anonymous account of 
Mrs. Veal's appearance after her death to Mrs. Bargrave. 
A Brief View of Ecclesiastical History found a third edition 
at Dublin in 1831 and a sixth in 1852, but the secret of its 
authorship has not become known to this generation. 

A Vindication of Natural Society . . . by a late Noble 
Writer (1756), obtained from these words a circulation beyond 
that which it would have enjoyed had the author's name 
been given. The booksellers intended to convey to the 
innocent public the impression that it was a posthumous 
production of Lord Bolingbroke, and the public was deceived 
into buying several editions. It was an early work of 
Edmund Burke. A Word of Advice to Saints and Sinners 
had no such adventitious recommendation to popular favour. 
It depended for success upon the comprehensive nature of 
the classes to which it appealed and it found success. Its 
first issue was in 1746 ; the fifteenth edition is dated in 1804. 
The anonymous Word to a Drunkard (1780) fell unheeded. 
That class of sinners did not buy it ; and the saints knew 
that they did not need it. 

The two articles of interest under " world " (121 cases) 
deal with a world of the imagination. Such was the concep- 
tion of A World without Souls (1805 ; 2nd ed. 1806 ; 3rd 
American ed.i8o8), an anonymous volume by the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, long known as the evangelical vicar of Harrow. 
A second anonymous work by him found many admirers. 
This was the Velvet Cushion (1814). Very different were the 
rehgious views of John Mason Neale, who, under the title of 
The Unseen World, gave his opinions on apparitions, warn- 
ings, haunted places. It was published in 1847 and six 
years later was brought out for a second time. 



Ill 

Feminine Reasons for Secrecy 

Olphar Hamst, in his enthusiastic memoir of the unhappy 
Querard, a man aptly designated " a martyr to bibliography," 
appends to his account a list, adapted from that compiled 
by Claude Charles Pierquin de Gembloux and printed 
in the magazine Le Querard (1855), p. 154, of " technical 
bibliographical terms." This embraces most of those em- 
ployed in describing the various modes of disguise which 
have been used by pseudonymous writers. Many of the terms 
are uncouth and repulsive, such as only a professed biblio- 
grapher would desire to foist on the language, but the 
list is worthy of republication, for nearly all the devices 
will be met with in my pages. It runs, with a few 
alterations, as follows : — • 

Adulterism. Name altered or adulterated, as Veyrat (Xavier Verat) 

d'Alembert (J. Le Rond-Dalembert). 
Allonym (allonymous). False proper name. Work published to 

deceive under the name of some author or person of reputation, 

but not by him ; as Peter Parley (an annual), a work with which 

S. G. Goodrich, who invented and used that name, had nothing 

to do. 
Alphabetism. As A. B. C. D. (Francis Atterbury, 17 10). 
Anagram. Letters of name or names arbitrarily inverted, with or 

without meaning, e.g. Olphar Hamst, i.e. Ralph Thomas. 
Anonym. Book without an author's name. 
Apoconym. Name deprived of one or more letters. 
Apocryphal. Book of which the authorship is uncertain. 
Aristonym. Title of nobility converted into or used as a proper 

name. 
Ascetonym. Name of a saint used as a proper name. 

32 
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Asterism. One or more asterisks or stars used as names, as **** 

****** (i.e. James Pycroft). 
Boustrophedon. The real name written backwards, as Dralloc 

(CoUard). 
Cryptonym. Hidden subterfuge. Applied to an author who con- 
ceals his name in some part of his volume. See the example 

of John Gait, mentioned on page 91. 
Demonym. Popular or ordinary qualification or description taken 

as a proper name, as Chronicles of London Bridge by an anti- 
quary (Richard Thomson). 
Enigmatic-pseudonym. As les frSres Gebeode (i.e. Gustave Srunet 

and Octave Delepierre). 
Geonym. Name of country, town, or village, as an Englishman, a 

Londoner. 
Hagionym. Same as Ascetonym. 
Hieronym. Sacred name used as a proper name. 
Initialism. Initials of the author. T. B. (Brewer), S. E. B. (Brydges). 
Ironym. Ironical name, as Orpheus C. Kerr (office seeker), disguise 

of R. H. Newell. 
Pharmaconym. Name of a substance or material taken for a proper 

name, as Silverpen (i.e., Eliza Meteyard). 
Phraseonym. A phrase used instead of a pfoper name, as a Member 

of the Established Church (Sir John Bayley, Bart.). 
Phrenonym. Moral quality taken for a proper name, as Edward 

Search (Abraham Tucker). 
Prenonym. (Christian) Name taking the place of the family name, 

as Anthony Hope for Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
Pseudandry. Woman using a man's name, as George Eliot (Mary 

Ann Evans). 
Pseudo-initialism. False initials, as Z., i.e. Hannah More or Major 

A*****, i.e. C. B. Coles. 
Pseudojyn. Man signing a woman's name, as Clara Gazul (Prosper 

Merimee), Sarah Search (Frederick Nolan). 
Pseudo-titlonym. False title, as a Lincolnshire grazier (T. H. Home) : 
Scenonym. Theatrical name. 
Stigmonym. Dots instead of name. 
Syncopism. Name deprived of several letters. 
Telonism. Terminal letters of a name, as N. S. (John Anstis). 
Titlonym. Quality or title, as a graduate of Oxford (i.e. John 

Ruskin). 
Translationism. Translation of the real name, as G. Forrest (Rev. 

J. G. Wood). 

The practice of publishing books without any clue to 
their authorship or under some form of disguise has existed 
in England from the beginning of printing, and the reasons 

D 
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for its adoption are many and diverse. In the old days 
the dread of exciting the censure of the ecclesiastical or 
state authorities, ever eager to suppress any novel views 
in religious doctrine or political thought, formed the chief 
motive. In later ages the fear of compromising relations 
or friends, or bringing discredit on oneself, has often led 
to the use of a pseudonym. This feeling of anxiety is 
especially marked in feminine authors. When the Bronte 
sisters, Charlotte, Emily and Anne, expended some of 
their tiny means in the publication of a small selection 
of their poetry — Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. 
London : Aylott & Jones, 8 Paternoster Row, 1846 — 
they screened themselves from personal publicity by 
adopting pseudonyms which corresponded with the initials 
of their genuine names. This they did " from a sort of 
conscientious scruple at assuming Christian names posi- 
tively masculine, while we did not like to declare ourselves 
women, because, without at the time suspecting that our 
mode of writing and thinking was not what is called femi- 
nine, we had a vague impression that authoresses are 
liable to be looked on with prejudice." They had noticed 
that critics sometimes chastised them with the whip of 
personality or bedaubed them with a flattery " which is 
not true praise." 

The example of the Bronte sisters was followed in our own 
days by Miss Gregg. She chose the name " Sydney," for the 
reason which they gave, that it might be interpreted as either 
a masculine or feminine designation. Grier is a Shetland 
name, and at that time she was much interested in those 
isles. C. was inserted to make the name look a natural 
surname. By these successive steps in the process of 
evolution there sprang into life the full title of " Sydney 
C. Grier." 

" Lucas Malet " has become within twenty years known 
to the whole literary world as the disguise of Mrs. Mary 
St. Leger Harrison, a daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her 
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reason for conceabnent was that she " did not think it 
right to trade on the Kingsley name," lest she should 
do it discredit. She therefore chose the " surnames of her 
grandmother and great-grandmother, both women of 
remarkable intelligence and character." Colonel Enderby's 
Wife, the first of her works and the novel which gave 
her popularity, came out in 1885 and a PoHsh translation 
appeared at Warsaw soon afterwards. Since 1902 she has 
enjoyed the best-recognized proof of literary fame in the 
existence of a " Lucas Malet Birthday Book." 

The reasons given by the lady, now Mary Chavelita 
Golding-Bright, for the adoption of her pseudonym of 
" George Egerton," also spring from family associations. 
A woman's writing is for herself and her name should 
be " independent of that which belongs to her only by 
right of a husband." She was bom at Melbourne in Aus- 
tralia. Her father's name was Dunne, from Queen's County 
in Ireland ; her mother was Isabel George Bynon, of Gla- 
morganshire. She owed, in her opinion, her good qualities 
to her mother, and George Bynon was her first dis- 
guise. The name of Bynon had been unlucky and it 
was quickly dropped for that of Egerton, the baptismal 
name of her second husband. Under the " distinctive 
combination " of George Egerton she has published nine 
works since 1893. 

Mary Ann Evans called herself " George Eliot " because 
the first word was the Christian name of her husband and 
" Eliot " was a " fine, short, full-sounding name that 
matched her style and story." 

Miss Emily Morse Symonds has taken as her pen-name 
the words " George Paston," still harping, like many 
another lady, on the name of George. As a native of 
Norfolk she was interested in the famous Paston Letters, 
and perhaps had dreams that in the future her works would 
be endowed with equal life. The Christian name of George 
she selected for the truly feminine reason, that it was lucky. 
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" and there were at that time no other feminine Georges 
in the field except George Fleming." This last name con- 
ceals the personality of Julia Constance Fletcher. 

" Hesba Stretton " has enjoyed forty years of popu- 
larity in her publications, many of which have been pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. The name veils 
the identity of Miss Hannah Smith. The Christian name 
is a compound of the initials of her family and the surname 
has its origin in the village of Church Stretton, which lies 
in a long valley under the Longmynd. There she was 
born and there she spent many years of her life. 

" Ouida " was the childish rendering of Mademoiselle 
de la Ramee's baptismal name of " Louisa." The lady's 
name is said to have been originally Ram6. Mrs. Des- 
mond Humphreys, who has in the course of years poured 
out a long stream of novels under the designation of " Rita," 
picked out a "short name — easily remembered — as in 
case of success or the reverse she had no desire to be known 
by her own name whenever she appeared in Society." 
There may also have been in the choice some remembrance 
of Rita, an Autobiography (1858), the anonymous production 
of that graceful writer, Hamilton Aide. 

The very short name of " Gyp " conceals from human 
gaze the very long title of the Countess " Sybille Gabrielle 
Marie Antoinette de Martel de Janville." Her works 
are French, but her name is taken from " le petit chien 
(Jip) dans David Copperfield," and the orthography is 
changed " pour que le pseudonym eut la meme initiale 
que mon prenom " (Gabrielle). The name, as altered 
to " Gyp," has also been used for two small dog-stories 
— The Story of GyphyihQ author of Agnes Falconer (1873) 
and Whose Dog is It? or 'the Story of Poor Gyp (1877) and 
for a brochure, not without use for boating-men, called 
Camping-out, or Holidays under Canvas, by Gyp, printed at 
Newbury in 1886 and reprinted in 1887. 

" Zack," a truly English pseudonym, is the sign in liter- 
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ature of Miss Gwendoline Keats. She felt in her modesty 
that the name of Keats had become the exclusive property 
of the poet. " Zack " was the name of the rustic " in 
whose mouth she had put the telhng of her first story, 
Widder Vlint, and, having once made use of it, "she has 
stuck to it ever since." 

Lady Currie's reasons for appropriating, when she was 
Mrs. Singleton, the mask of " Violet Fane " were " purely 
fanciful," and she confessed that had she to begin again 
her literary career she would select a disguise " less flowing 
and sentimental." Mayne Lindsay, the author of four 
novels, and a lady whose real name is still hidden from 
the literary world, acknowledged that she selected 
this taking name because her own was but " common- 
place." It has the merit of concealing the writer's sex, 
and her tales of adventure are generally ascribed to some 
dashing man who has been the hero of most of them. 
Frances Elizabeth MacFall, who published in 1880 a 
volume under her own name, afterwards invented for her- 
self the name of " Sarah Grand," and the feeling in her 
mind was that such a designation would be " simple, short 
and emphatic — not easily forgotten." The literary title 
of poor Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie, who died on August 
13, 1906, before she had reached the age of forty, was 
" John Oliver Hobbes," and her first novel — Some Emotions 
and a Moral — was produced under it in 1891, when she 
was about twenty-four years old. The first name was 
that of her father and her son ; the second was selected 
" because of the warring Cromwell, and Hobbes because 
it was homely." For the last choice there was a second 
reason. She had a great admiration for the old philosopher 
of Malmesbury, and the recollection of his moral and 
intellectual qualities would always be a check upon her 
womanly "inclinations towards sentimentality and emo- 
tionalism." 

Other ladies have had their masks thrust upon them 
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by the publishers. One firm of these enemies of woman- 
kind would not bring out the first hook^Cavalry Life 
(1881) — by Mrs. Henrietta Eliza Vaughan Stannard until 
she had assumed the name of a man. They thought that 
its chance of popularity would be endangered were it known 
to be by a woman. She believed in their worldly wisdom 
and assumed the disguise of one of her characters. Now 
the titles of her works fill several pages of the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library. She is said, indeed, to 
have published no less than ninety-six novels under her 
pen-name of John Strange Winter. 

The same class of beings fastened to Henrietta Keddie," the 
nameless immortal," said Charles Kingsley, " who wrote 
Meg of Elibank" [Fr user's Magazine, November, 1856), and 
the author of many pathetic stories of a later date, the name 
of " Sarah Tytler." She had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion ; that was made by a publisher, on very friendly terms 
with her. He considered that " Sarah had a certain 
mature, sagacious sound, while the surname Tytler had 
many historical and literary associations." These were 
characteristics that would be useful to her in her choice 
of plot and title. So she adhered to the appellation, and under 
it has brought out a long series of popular novels. 

" Carmen Sylva," a sweet-tripping name, veils the figure 
of a queen. The reasons why Queen Elizabeth of Roumania 
adopted them shall be given in her own words. 

" I was thirty-five when the thought struck me that 
if my writings were interesting enough to be copied many 
times, I might spare many people the trouble by publishing. 
But for obvious reasons I wished for, and succeeded with, 
a complete incognita. 

" One day I said to my doctor, ' Tell me the Latin word 
for forest.' 

" He said, ' Sylva.' 

" ' That's charming ! Now tell me a word for bird ! 

" ' Avis.' 
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" ' No, I don't like that. But song, how is song in Latin ? 

" ' Carmen.' 

" I clapped my hands. ' Carmen Sylva, that shall be 
my name, as I began in the woods, and found my best 
songs in roaming through the forests of my home on the 
Rhine.' 

" In German I call myself ' Waldgesang.' " 

Carmen Sylva adds, " I wanted to make my name Latin 
as I belong to a Latin country." 

Note. — Some of the information in this chapter is derived from an 
interesting communication in the Girl's Realm, August, 1904, p. 870. 
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More Veiled Ladies 

Ladies of the seventeenth century were not encouraged 
in rushing into print. They played a very low part in 
life. Theirs was not to reason why, either in conversation 
or in books. But their various tastes did sometimes show 
themselves in authorship. One section entered upon the 
field of romance, decent or indecent. Another interested 
itself in the composition of devotional works. Susanna 
Hopton, a convert to the Church of Rome in early life, who 
afterwards returned to her original fold of Anglicanism and 
became a patron of the nonjurors, was perhaps the best- 
known writer in the latter class, although her works were 
for the most part published anonymously. Her volume 
of Daily Devotions and Thanksgivings crept into the world 
in 1673 as by " an humble penitent." The better-known 
compilation of Devotions in the Ancient Way of Offices was 
pubUshed in 1701 by George Hickes, the deprived dean of 
Worcester. This was a revision by her as " a person of quality ' ' 
to suit Anglican tastes of a manual by John Austin for his 
fellow-worshippers in Roman Catholicism, the second 
edition of which was published posthumously at Rouen in 
1672. Its popularity was great. Four editions of the 
original collection had by 1701 appeared for the use of 
Roman Catholics. Five for members of the Church of 
England had been issued under the reforming hand of 
Theophilus Dorrington, a convert from dissent to Angli- 
canism. The revision by Mrs. Hopton, which Dean Hickes 
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brought out in 1701, and Nathaniel Spinckes, a Bishop 
among the Nonjurors, reissued in 1717, received an ample 
popularity. 

This " humble penitent " was imbued with those high 
doctrines of Anglicanism which were professed by the 
vast majority of the nonjurors. Mrs. Ehzabeth Burnet, 
third wife of the famous Whig Bishop of Sarum, belonged to 
the Low Church section among the clergy. Those who 
differ from her in theology cannot dispute her right to 
promulgate her religious opinions ; but they take pleasure in 
contrasting her " unaffected diffidence " with the fiery 
self-assertion of her husband. Her volume was A Method 
of Devotion, or Rules for Holy and Devout Living, and it 
was put together in the first place for private use, and 
afterwards published anonymously " to give a little assis- 
tance to young and ignorant persons." After her death, 
says the archidiaconal editor of the second edition, the 
name of the author was printed on the title-page, " which 
her modesty did not suffer her to consent to while she 
lived." This was in 1709. The fifth edition came out in 
1738. 

Not twenty miles from the borders of London, in the 
rural seclusion of an obscure Essex churchyard, rests the 
tomb of one of England's greatest philosophers, John 
Locke. To it there proceeds now and then an occasional 
pilgrim, interested in the career of a much-wronged poli- 
tician and philosopher. But for the greater part of the 
year no wandering footstep disturbs the quiet of the graves. 
Locke had been driven into Holland by the Tory Court 
of Charles the Second, and with the accession of the Dutch 
William he returned to his native land. The smoke of 
London disagreed with him, and in 1691 he withdrew to 
the manor-house of Gates in the parish of High Laver, the 
seat of Sir Francis Masham, whose second wife Damaris 
was daughter of Ralph Cudworth, the " Cambridge " Pla- 
tonist. Gates was destroyed more than a century ago; 
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but the tombs of Locke and the Mashams, a dozen or so, 
remain about the east end of the church. Damaris, Lady 
Masham, was originally a devotee of that Cambridge school 
and a correspondent sympathizing with the views of John 
Norris, of Bemerton. But under the influence of Locke 
she abandoned her early views and published anonymously 
two volumes which his teaching had inspired. Their titles 
were A Discourse Concerning the love of God {1696) and 
Occasional Thoughts in reference to a virtuous or christian 
Life (1705). The former was translated into French by 
Coste. 

Mary Astell, the daughter of a merchant at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and the niece of a clergyman who trained her 
in " orthodox " views, was another of these feminine writers 
on theological topics, whose names, though their treatises 
were published anonymously, were soon revealed to an 
inquiring world. Her Christian Religion as Profess d by A 
Daughter of the Church of England (1705) sets out the doc- 
trines of the Church as expounded by the famous divines 
of the Caroline period. The Serious Proposal to the Ladies 
by a Lover of Her Sex (1694) was a proposition to set up a 
monastery for the performance of the daily services, " after 
the Cathedral manner," to which ladies might retreat 
from the world. " A certain great lady " talked of endowing 
the institution with £10,000, but Bishop Burnet employed 
all his energies against the scheme, and the unknown dame, 
possibly the Princess Anne, withdrew her promise. Mary 
Astell was not afraid to cross swords with such practised 
controversialists as Tillotson, Atterbury and White 
Kennet. Atterbury could not deny the strength of her 
attacks, but with masculine meanness assigned to her a 
want of good breeding. 

The name of Elizabeth Rowe is now forgotten save to the 
omnivorous and omniscient student that may be occa- 
sionally met with in Germany. She was the eldest daughter 
of a dissenting minister with a competent estate near Frome. 
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Her earliest volume of Poems on Several Occasions (1696 ; 
2nd ed., 1737) was issued as by " Philomela," a name, 
says the panegyrist," dear to aU lovers of high-toned religious 
poetry." After its publication she was patronized by 
the Thynnes of Longleat and by their spiritual adviser, 
Bishop Ken. A very different spirit, but one equally 
warm in her praise, was Matthew Prior. The lady's best- 
known venture in literature was the anonymous Friendship 
in Death; in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living 
(1728) . For nearly a century after this date editions poured 
from the press, and Dr. Johnson praised her as the earliest 
English writer who used " the ornaments of romance in the 
decoration of religion." Two translations of it were pub- 
lished in France and a German translation of her poems 
came out in 1745. Charles Lamb, in his essay on Distant 
Correspondents, in a letter to Barron Field at Sydney, 
N.S.W., handed on her name in the exclamation that a 
letter sent so far reminds him of one of Mrs. Rowe's super- 
scriptions, " Alcander to Strephon in the shades." A few 
years ago Theodor Vetter, a professor of English literature 
at Zurich, revived her memory in a biography of " die 
gottliche Rowe," a pet name conferred on her by Klopstock. 
Anne Finch, the Countess of Winchelsea, bandied poetical 
compliments with Pope and was praised by Wordsworth, 
who singled out her " Nocturnal Review " as almost the 
sole poem in an age dominated by Pope's artificial verse, 
that was inspired by nature. Her nom de guerre was the 
familiar " by a lady." Under this mask she published a 
poetic piece with the taking title of " The Spleen, a Pin- 
darique Ode " (1709), an imitation of Cowley's strains, 
and under it there was published in 1713 her volume of 
Miscellany Poems. Again we must look outside England 
for the best work on an English poet. An ardent traveller 
in the by-paths of literature, Myra Reynolds, has brought 
together the lady's poems and prefixed to it the biographical 
details of her life. She is of " the department of English " 
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in the University of Chicago, and her volume was produced 
there in 1903. 

Charlotte Lennox was patronized by Dr. Johnson. When 
she brought out in December, 1750, her " first literary child," 
the novel of The Life of Harriot Stuart, Written by Herself, 
a supper was given by the club in her honour. Under his 
directions " a magnificent hot apple-pie " made part of it, 
and this was decorated with bay-leaves " because, forsooth," 
says the bitter Hawkins, in his best ironical style, " Mrs. 
Lennox was an authoress and had written verses." Later 
on in the entertainment Johnson " encircled her brows " 
with a. crown of laurel. "About five, his face shone 
with meridian splendour, though his drink had been only 
lemonade." 

The great success of Mrs. Lennox was her novel of The 
Female Quixote, or The Adventures of Arabella {ly $2). John- 
son took this in hand and wrote for it the dedication to 
the Earl of Middlesex. Fielding speaks of her in the Voyage 
to Lisbon as " the inimitable and shamefully-distressed 
author of the Female Quixote." It became very popular, 
being reproduced so late as 1810 and translated into Spanish 
in 1808. " By the author of the Female Quixote " was the 
famihar designation of the lady for many .years. Under 
this sure passport to public fame there came out her Shake- 
speare Illustrated (1753), tracing the sources of his plays, her 
novel of Henrietta (1758), and her dramatic pastoral of 
Philander (1758). With the same words on the title-pages 
she produced a variety of translations of French memoirs. 
With all her industry the poor lady's struggles for a com- 
petence were in vain. At the close of her life she was fed 
by the bounty of the Royal Literary Fund. 

Mrs. Montagu, on the other hand, was a literary lady of great 
wealth whom the Doctor looked at askance. She was an 
admirer of the first Lord Lyttelton, and Johnson loved him 
not. A depreciatory notice in the Lives of the Poets caused an 
open breach between the Doctor and the followers of that 
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peer. Mrs. Montagu began her career in letters in 1769 by con- 
tributing without mention of her name three conversations to 
Lyttelton's anonymous Dialogues of the Dead, one of which, 
no. xxvii, between Mercury and a modem fine lady, Mrs. 
Modish, showed " both good sense and fine satire." Her 
famous publication was the un-named Essay on the writings 
and genius of Shakespear (1769), in which she repelled the 
strictures of Voltaire. Johnson cried aloud that there was 
not one sentence of true criticism in it, while Cowper lauded 
its " good sense, sound judgment and wit." The authorship 
was at once recognized. Subsequent editions, the sixth 
appearing in 1810, bore her name on the title-page and the 
work was translated into French and Italian. 

Miss EUinor Frere, aunt of John Hookham Frere and the 
wife of Sir John Fenn, editor of the Paston Letters, wrote 
under the names of Mrs. Lovechild and Mrs. Teach well for 
her brother's children and grandchildren and afterwards 
published from 1760 onwards several very popular works 
of fiction and instruction for children. One of the best- 
known of her works was Cobwebs to catch Flies, or Dialogues 
AdaptedtoChildren[iy8:i{?) 2 vols]. This was often reprinted, 
and in 1833 was imitated by the Rehgious Tract Society in 
New Cobwebs. Her companion in popularity was Mrs. 
Slack, whose compilations appeared after 1750, under the 
pseudonyms of A. Fisher, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
George Fisher, accomptant. The books of A. Fisher were 
chiefly on exercises in composition, Enghsh grammar, and 
selections from English authors. Those of the accomptant 
were a corrected issue of Cocker's arithmetic (12 eds.) and 
a composite volume for a young man's education in com- 
merciallife (30 eds.). The grammar book of A. Fisher went 
through twenty-five editions. 

Clara Reeve, a name probably unknown to the rising 
generation, though fifty years ago her best-known work was 
the school-boy's dehght, was one of the numerous band who 
entered upon authorship with a work " by a lady." This 
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was The Phcenix, or the History of Polyarchus and Argents 
(1772), atranslation from the Latin of John Barclay's romance. 
It was sufficiently popular for her next work, The Champion 
of virtue, a Gothic story (1772) to be published " as by the 
editor of The Phoenix." It was " printed for the author by 
W. Keymer, Colchester, Tyyy," and Mrs. Bridgen, daughter 
of Samuel Richardson, revised and corrected " the errors 
of the first impression." The copyright was acquired by 
Dilly — it is said for" ^10 — and with the title altered to the 
more taking name of The Old English Baron, it was often 
reprinted with her name. It is usually found in old libraries, 
bound up with Horace Walpole's Castle of Otranto, of which 
it was " the literary offspring " ; but Walpole did not love 
the connexion. At least, thirteen editions have appeared, 
and it was translated into French in 1800. 

Clara Reeve was bom and died at Ipswich, where her 
family had long resided. The unscrupulous publisher of 
London thought that he could rely upon this seclusion in 
country life to palm off undetected under her name the 
trash of the garreteer. Her nephew, the Rev. S. Reeve, 
of Walton, near Ipswich, wrote to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1829, part i, p. 290, in indignant terms, that in making a 
summer tour through the southern parts of England he had 
found in several reading-rooms " a wretched novel, Fatherless 
Fanny, by the Author of the Old English Baron, to which 
the hack-compiler had placed a preface " almost a verbatim 
copy of the original " in her famous work. He denounced 
these proceedings as " a scandalous f)iracy," injurious both 
to the publisher and to her. It imposed for a time upon 
the authorities at the British Museum. 

Fanny Bumey began writing as a girl of ten, and her novel 
of Evelina, though written when she was about twenty-seven, 
owed its charm to the girhsh impression of life which it con- 
tained. Dodsley declined it ; Lowndes asked to see the entire 
manuscript and then gave ;£20 for it. The month of January, 
1778, saw its appearance anonymously as Evelina, or a Young 
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Lady's entrance into the World. Dr. Johnson heard of it 
throtigh the Thrales, and the knowledge of the authorship 
soon went through his circle. Rarely, indeed, has any story 
been crowned with more rapid success. Its attraction has 
not faded even now, for two editions have been published 
in this century. So long as the delightful diary of Fanny 
Bumey conti- . j hnd readers, so long will the palpitations 
of her heart lest her maiden venture in print should end in 
failure find an echo in theirs. 

Hannah More still lives to us through the entries of her 
sayings and doings as a bright young lady in the literary 
and social life of London, which can be read in Boswell's 
Johnson and in the diaries of Fanny Bumey. But when 
advanced in middle age she became famous as a writer. Her 
little volume Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of 
the Great to General Society {1788), was published anony- 
mously because " she hoped it might be attributed to a 
better person." Attributed it was to many a well-known 
name. Among them were Bishop Porteus and Mr. Hayley, 
but most frequently it was assigned to Wilberforce. " Have 
you seen The Manners of the Great ? " writes Cowper to a 
clerical correspondent on March 19, 1788. Whether written 
by Wilberforce or not, he adds, " it is undoubtedly the work 
of some man intimately acquainted with the subject, a 
gentleman and a man of letters." Twelve days later, when 
informed of the true authorship, he bursts out in a letter to 
Lady Hesketh, " How comes it to pass, that she, being a 
woman, writes with a force and energy and a correctness 
hitherto arrogated by the man, and not very frequently 
displayed even by the men themselves ? " This specula- 
tion as to the authorship heightened the volume's sale. 
Seven large editions were sold in a few months and a French 
translation appeared at the Hague in 1790. 

Her anon5anous Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World hy One of the Laity (1791 ; 5th ed. 1793), was eagerly 
bought and eagerly read. " Aut Morus aut Angelus," 
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exclaimed Bishop Porteus, after reading a few pages. John 
Newton confessed himself an ass because it took him 
"nearly a minute's brown study " to arrive at the same 
conviction. The tract with the title of Village Politics by 
Will Chip, which she brought out without her name in 1792, 
circulated in thousands, and its sale in Scotland and Ireland 
was fostered by government aid. In union with her sister 
she pubHshed for three years a series of " Cheap Repository 
Tracts." The most famous was The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain, by Z., the signature of Hannah More. Two million 
copies are said to have been sold within the first year and 
it was translated everywhere. 

There burst upon the world in 1809 -her anonymous novel 
of Ccelebs in Search of a Wife. One of her biographers 
depreciates in Carlylese strains its merits. " Whom written 
by, what written about, not worth inquiring into," is the 
verdict. Let us pass this by. At all events it cannot be 
denied that the novel swept through the land with the force 
of a tornado. In nine months the eleventh edition had been 
sold out. Across the Atlantic four editions succeeded each 
other with lightning rapidity, and ere she was dead thirty 
editions of a thousand copies each had been sold to the 
Americans. People of every station in life read it. Hannah 
More's friends had not been let into the secret. The Thorn- 
tons said that it could not be hers. Wilberforce was wiser ; 
" It is Hannah More's all over " ; and he was much pleased 
with it. 

Alas ! There was a fly in the pot of ointment. It was 
reviewed in the evangelical pages of the Christian Observer, 
when Zachary Macaulay was its editor, and although the 
greater part of the notice must have satisfied even her love 
of flattery, some passages excited her feminine irritation. 
An ample apology was made in the following number (March, 
1809), but the angry author was not to be appeased. She 
wrote to the editor in scathing language, " The critic well 
knew the writer was a woman. ... He knew I wrote it." 
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Its success gave birth to many an attempt to profit by 
the popularity of the name of Coelebs. ■ Coelihia choosing a 
Husband, a novel by Colonel Robert Torrens, came out in 
the same year of 1809. Ccelehs Deceived, an inevitable result 
of the search, was the anonymous work of Harriet Corp in 
1817. This lady, for whom I look in vain in biographical 
dictionaries, published other anonymous works, the most 
famous of which, An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life 
in the History of the Widow Placid and her Daughter Rachel, 
came to a tenth edition in 1824. The Laws and Practice 
of Whist, by Ccelehs, M.A., one of the Cornish family of 
Carlyon, who migrated to New Zealand, was published in 
1851 and passed into a third edition in 1858. And in 
i860 there appeared Ccelehs in Search of a Cook, the most 
difficult search of all, be it for man or woman. 

Miss Edgeworth's first venture in literature was anony- 
mous (1796) and her first novel Castle Rackrent (1800) was 
anonymous. It was the story of an Irish estate as told by 
an Irish steward, and it was fuU of the national humour. Her 
success in the dehneation of the character of her country- 
men made her famous, and led Sir Walter Scott to try his 
hand at describing the characteristics of the Scotch. The 
second edition of Castle Rackrent (1801) was issued as "by 
Maria Edgeworth." 

All of Miss Austen's early novels were anonymous. The 
first of them, Pride and Prejudice, was offered by her father 
in November, 1797, to Cadell, but returned by the 
next day's post. Northanger Abbey was sold in 1803 to a 
Bath publisher for £10, but was rescued unpublished from 
his hands about 1816 for the same money. She wrote for 
her own amusement, thought that the sum of £150 paid to 
her for Sense and Sensibility was a prodigious sum, and up 
to the time of her death had received less than £700 for aU 
her writings. 

The third of these anonymous ladies was Miss Ferrier. 
They aU came from the cultivated class of society ; they all 
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lived tranquil lives ; they all scorned publicity. Their 
writings had much in common ; each of them possessed a 
keenness of observation and a brightness of humour. Many 
years passed away before the manuscript of Marriage, her 
first novel, was committed to the press. It was began 
before 1810 and published in 1818 ; for it she received £150. 
Another six years elapsed, and her second venture The 
Inheritance came out. This time she was paid £1,000 for 
her labour. Oh, that the novehsts, male and female, of 
this day would allow six years to pass away between each 
of their novels ! 

Elizabeth Hamilton, a Scotch essayist, obtained success 
for her Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (1800, 3 vols.) 
without any extraneous aid. It was published as by Geoffry 
Jarvis, and was unnoticed in the public reviews, but it ran 
through two editions in a year, partly perhaps because it 
contained many satirical strokes at the expense of Godwin. 
The Memoirs were composed in London, in Gloucestershire, 
and at Bath, and presumably the Modern Philosophers 
of the last place of resort supplied not a few hints towards 
its composition. " To give effect to the humour ... it 
was of importance that it should be published anony- 
mously," but with such encouragement from the public 
Miss Hamilton claimed a work, " the credit of which had been 
gratuitously conferred on two or three celebrated writers." 
Miss Benger gushes over its success. " Its favourite 
phrases have acquired popular authority ; the name of the 
heroine is proverbial." This was in 1818 ; who now re- 
members the name or a single phrase in the book ? 

Mary Brunton was another Scotch lady. She says, in a 
letter to Joanna Baillie, to whom her novel of Self-Control 
was dedicated, that until entering upon its composition, 
she was ignorant of the art of prose-writing. It was issued 
anonymously in 1811, and the first edition was sold within 
a month. The object of her writing was " to bear testimony 
against a maxim as immoral as indelicate, that a reformed 
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rake makes the best husband." Her second novel, Disci- 
pline, by the Author of Self-Control, also obtained popularity. 
Both of them were republished down to the fifties, and a 
French translation of Self-Control came out in 1829. 

Mrs. Sherwood, by her practical works of charity in India 
and in England, gave fresh charm to those tales of her com- 
position which commanded the religious world of Evan- 
gelicalism. Her first great success as a novelist was in her 
maiden days, as Mary Martha Butt, when she wrote, at Bridg- 
north, the History of Susan Gray, as Related by a Clergyman, 
and Designed for the Benefit of Young Women when going to 
Service (1802). This work was claimed as the first to incul- 
cate rehgious principles in the poor, and " it was pirated in 
every form until 1816, when the copyright, which she had 
sold for ;{io, was returned to her. ' ' Her husband's regiment — 
she married her cousin. Captain Henry Sherwood, in 1803 — 
was ordered to India about 1805. In her new country she 
at once resumed her literary and charitable habits. She 
sent home in 1815 a tiny story called Little Henry and His 
Bearer. Her sister edited it and a publisher at Wellington 
in Shropshire gave £5 for it. A hundred editions were pub- 
lished anonymously in England and it was translated into 
the leading languages of Europe and . Asia. Through it 
" little Henry " became the favourite name in child-literature. 
Among the volumes reproducing the name on the title- 
page were Letters to Little Henry from His Aunt (1841), and 
Little Henry's Holiday at the Great Exhibition [1851]. Mrs. 
Sherwood after 1815 pubhshed a host of works, many of 
which were anonymous. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has more than 
once praised her pictures of country fife in The Fairchild 
Family. 

I connect with Mrs. Sherwood the name of another ener- 
getic woman in anonymous literature. Her first husband was 
enveloped in law-suits, which ultimately made him insane. 
To support herself, Mrs. Phelan, as she then was, took to 
literature, and to retain her earnings for her own use she 
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published under her baptismal names of " Charlotte Eliza- 
beth." Thirty-eight anonymous works are entered under 
her name in the index of Halkett and Laing, and page after 
page in the catalogue of the British Museum Library is filled 
with the editions, for many of them attained to abundant 
popularity. They were all of them steeped in the spirit of 
EvangeUcalism, which she loved, and they exercised a wide 
influence in that division of the religious world. Many were 
translated into foreign languages. Her name as Mrs. Tonna 
is not yet forgotten. 

Who was Mrs. Hannah Glasse, and who was the wit that 
first connected her name with the legendary warning, " first 
catch your hare " ? For long years her work was attri- 
buted to the facile pen of Sir John Hill, a genius in the art 
of rapid compilation . But the D . N . B . treats her as a genuine 
author, ignoring the fact that, although a certain Hannah 
Glasse may have existed in the flesh, the name may have 
been borrowed for his purpose by that clever impostor in 
the medical and other arts. It was in 1747 that this immor- 
tal work, a slender folio, first saw the light. The title ran. 
The Art of Cookery made plain and easy, which far exceeds 
anything of the Kind ever yet published by a Lady. And it 
was among the thousand and one volumes published under 
that bewildering designation. The last edition at the British 
Museum is dated 1803. The reader will search its pages 
in vain for the proverbial saying, " first catch your hare." 
The nearest approach to it lies in the words, " Take your 
hare when it is cas'd and make a pudding of it." As some 
consolation he can read the receipt in the last chapter, 
" a certain cure for the bite of a mad dog." 

A later rival in popularity was A New System of Domestic 
Cookery (1808) which was also issued as " by a lady." This 
was the work of Maria Eliza Rundell, wife of Thomas 
Rundell, the silversmith. The earliest edition at the 
British Museum Library is described as the third, and it 
was printed at Exeter in the United States. The sixty- 
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fourth thousand came out in 1840 ; since then several other 
editions have appeared. The gifted lady at first adopted 
the high and mighty style of authorship. A preliminary 
advertisement announced that she would receive no emolu- 
ment from it. John Murray presented her with a fee of 
£150, but on the appearance of the subsequent editions, 
she declined to receive any further remuneration. This 
mood lasted until 1814, when she accused him of " neglect- 
ing the book and hindering its sale." An injunction to 
restrain Murray from republishing the volume was obtained 
by her in the Vice-Chancellor's Court and she transferred 
it to Longmans. Murray retaliated by obtaining a decree 
that she was to refrain from printing " any of his additions 
and embellishments." The case was with the lawyers, and, 
after the usual delays of the law, Murray purchased her 
interest in it for £1,000 and the payment of a similar sum 
to cover her costs. Tom Moore on October 21, 1826, called 
on the Longmans and learned the " curious fact that after 
Mrs. Rundell's Cookery had for many years produced seven 
or eight hundred a year," Murray had given £2,000 for the 
copyright.! 

Another very successful volume for consumption in the 
household was Eighteen Maxims of neatness and order 
by Theresa Tidy. The second edition is dated in 1817, and 
the twenty-fourth in 1844. Its author was Mrs. EUzabeth 
Susanna Graham, widow of Thomas Graham, of Edmond 
Castle, Cumberland, and Lincoln's Inn. She died on August 
10, 1844 [Gentleman's Magazine, p. 439). Her other works 
were A Selection of Fables from Florian and other Authors, 
translated and versified by Theresa Tidy (1837) and Voyage 
to Locuta by Lemuel Gulliver, fun., 1818, which was a 
little fable designed to convey a clear idea of the character 
and offices of the parts of speech. A male Tidy— Tim Tidy, 
to wit — appeared upon the scene with a collection oi London 

1 The Cook's Oracle of Dr. Kitchiner, a delightful name for a writer 
on such a subject, was also anonymous and very popular. 
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Oddities, issued in twelve parts and bound up together in a 
volume in 1824. They were a collection of whimsical songs 
and stories in the roUicking style of Tom and Jerry. Theresa 
must sometimes have blushed for her masculine cousin. 

I remember that when a boy I read and re-read Sir 
Edward Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck and Conse- 
quent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea . . . 
as Written in His own Diary (1831, 3 vols.), which purported 
to have been " edited by Miss Jane Porter," and to have 
puzzled my mind with doubts on the genuineness of the events. 
Wiser heads than mine were in the same quandary. The 
critical examination of Sir John Barrow, long the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, enabled him to tell Mr. Yorke, whose 
mind had been greatly exercised by the work, that " it 
was a mere romance, in imitation of Robinson Crusoe, 
neither more nor less than unmingled fiction from first to 
last, sprinkled with many pious reflections and assuming a 
solemn and sacred character." In the pages of the Quarterly 
Review for December, 1832, Barrow told the literary world 
of the conclusions which had led to this belief, but even he 
called it "an interesting and amusing performance " in 
the school of Defoe and suspected that a naval man had been 
concerned in the manufacture. Caroline Bowles wrote to 
Southey that she had " devoured it with youthful appetite. " 
She could not believe that it was a true story, but it deserved 
to rank with Defoe — indeed, it must rest " on some slender 
foundation of reality." A second edition came out in 1831, 
a third in 1841, and several subsequent issues were made, 
the last being in 1883. Its authorship is uncertain. 

A very popular volume stole into the world quietly in 
1800. It was entitled The Progress of the Pilgrim, Good- 
Intent, in Jacobinical Times, and the pilgrim was represented 
as the great-grandson of Christian's eldest son in John 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. The sting of the title lies 
in the last three words. It was another of the works by 
which the ladies of those days endeavoured to " check the 
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course of false philosophy and anarchical principles." 
Under the influence of this alarm in aristocratic circles 
edition after edition came out in London and it was reprinted 
in Dublin, in Charlestown and in Salem. Sir James Bland 
Burges, a forgotten politician and author, prefixed to it a 
memoir, dated in September, 1813, of the writer. This 
was his sister, Mary Anne Burges, a lady endowed, if the 
fraternal biography can be trusted, with all the virtues. 
She taught herself French, ItaHan, Spanish, German and 
Swedish. She assisted De Luc in geology, drew up an 
account of the British Lepidoptera worthy of the " celebrated 
Marian " [by whom he means Maria Sibylla Merian, who 
died in 1717], composed music and painted well. Lastly, 
this feminine Crichton bore a long illness " with great 
cheerfulness and resignation." This is one side of the 
picture ; the other appears in a letter of Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan, 1808 {Memoir of Mrs. Grant, I. 166), where she is 
called " very learned, but extremely odd. To describe 
her is impossible and to me 'tis impossible to judge whether 
her peculiarity of manner is the result of affectation, or some 
odd habit." She was buried in the pleasant Devonshire 
village of Awliscombe, near Honiton. 

Many of us were nurtured in our youth on the food of Mrs. 
Markham's History of England. She was a Cartwright by 
birth, second daughter of the vigorous clergyman that 
invented the power-loom, and by marriage a Penrose, the 
wife of a Lincolnshire divine. Her name of Markham was 
taken from the village, near Tuxford in Nottinghamshire, 
where two maiden aunts lived. The History of England 
first saw the light in 1823, but its life was uncertain for some 
time. Three years passed away before a second issue was 
demanded. After that date it became one of Murray's 
most valuable copyrights, and by 1856 no less than 88,000 
copies had been sold. Its sale still continued, and it was 
reprinted down to 1874. The success of one history led 
to the compilation of another. A companion work, Mrs. 
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Markham's History of France, first came out in 1828 and 
was reissued down to 1873, having also been sold in tens of 
thousands. Across the Atlantic also her books were eagerly 
welcomed. 

The popularity of Mrs. Marcet's works rivalled those of 
Mrs. Markham. She represented the best of the foreign 
strains in the history of Enghsh life. Her father was a rich 
Swiss merchant who had settled in London, her husband 
came from Geneva and her daughter married into an eminent 
family that originally came from Lake Leman. Her scien- 
tific text-books influenced both young and old. Her anony- 
mous Conversations on Chemistry (1806) reached a sixteenth 
edition in this country in 1853, and it was calculated that 
by that date 160,000 copies had been sold in the United 
States. Two translations, one in 1809, another in 1825, 
appeared in France. Then came her anonymous Conver- 
sations on Political Economy (1816) and Conversations on 
Natural Philsophy (i8ig). The first was welcomed in 1824 
in a fifth edition, the second in 1872 in a fourteenth edition. 

A group of scribbling ladies in high life now claims our 
attention. First among them is Lady Charlotte Bury, daugh- 
ter of a duke, the duke of Argyll, but compeUed by poverty 
to write for a bare living. Flirtation (1828) was the first of 
her anonymous novels to achieve any success. It went 
through three editions and its successors were heralded into 
the world as " by the author of Flirtation." On the death of 
her first husband in 1809 she was appointed a lady-of-waiting 
in the household of the ill-fated Caroline, Princess of Wales. 
Here she had plenty of opportunities for studying the weak- 
nesses of mankind and womankind. The record which she 
kept of the little court's life is believed to have been em- 
bodied in the Diary Illustrative of the Times of George IV, 
by which a staid world professed to have been scandalized 
in 1838. Long after her second husband's death she died 
in a lodging-house at Sloane Street and was curiously entered 
in the official fists "as daughter of a duke and wife of the 
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Rev. E. J. Bury, holding no benefice" {Did. Nat. Biog.). 

Next comes Lady Caroline Lamb, the daughter of an earl, 
and the wife of a Prime Minister ; attractive in person and 
original in conversation, all her acts had in them a touch of 
insanity. Her famous novel of Glenarvon was written in 
the middle of the night and her only confidante was a gover- 
ness. Its interest lay in the caricatures of Byron and of 
Holland House. A key to the characters is in the copy at 
the British Museum ; another is in Whishaw's letters. 
The Comtesse de Boigne says that at a ball given by the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Anglesey she saw Lady Caroline 
" hanging lovingly on her husband's arm and distributing 
the key to her characters with great liberality " [English 
trans., II., 151). The yellow hysena, or the pale poet, was 
Samuel Rogers. Hoiaouskim was John Allen. He was dubbed 
by her, Lady Holland's " high priest," but among men he 
is more commonly known as that lady's " pet atheist." 
The novel was produced in 1816 and in the following year 
it was translated into Italian. Lady Caroline has been 
delineated under various names by Disraeli and Lytton. 

Lady Chatterton was another prolific author among 
titled ladies, twenty-nine different works being assigned to 
her. Her first novel called Aunt Dorothy's tale, or Geraldine 
Morton, appeared anonymously towards the end of the sea- 
son of 1837. She was much amused at the comments on it 
of the people about her, some of whom asked if she had read 
it. When the Quarterly Review condescended to say a word 
or two in praise it " kept her awake all night with joy." 
For the Quarterly in those days, she naively adds, " owing to 
the severe criticisms of John Wilson Croker and Lockhart, 
was extremely formidable." 

Dacre, a Novel, edited hy the Countess of Morley (1834), 
was the composition of Maria Theresa Lister, who later on 
became the wife of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Lady 
Morley was a wit among Whig dames in this, the hour of 
their supremacy in Society, and her recommendation led to 
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a favourable review in the Edinburgh for July, 1834, where- 
upon the delighted husband, Thomas Henry Lister, wrote to 
Macvey Napier, the editor, revealing the secret of the author- 
ship. The volume is not mentioned in the life of Lady 
Maria Theresa Lewis in the D.N.B., but it is to be found in 
the catalogue of the British Museum Library under the name 
of the noble editress. Lister himself, the first Registrar 
General of England and Wales, was the author of a "clever 
society novel, called Granby" (1826), which proved very 
popular and provoked the publication of at least three 
other novels " by the author of Granby." Lister was a Whig ; 
so the Quarterly charged him with plagiarism, an accusation 
which he warmly denied. 

Titled ladies were in demand in these days. The man 
without a name (1852), which was also edited by this witty 
Countess of Morley, was by Barbarina, the Hon. Lady Grey, 
wife of the third son of the second Earl Grey. She got 
£100 for the novel. Mrs. Frederick SuUivan published 
anonymously in 1833 the Recollections of a Chaperon, and 
in 1835 Tales of the -peerage and peasantry, both of which 
were edited by her mother, Lady Dacre. For the first of 
them she was paid £500, with the promise of £200 more 
should it reach a second edition. Bobus Smith admired 
its feeling and style ; Sydney Smith praised the tales for 
containing the manners and conversation of real life (Lyster, 
a family chronicle) 

Mrs. Gore was not hke most of these ladies, born within 
the purple, but, alike in quantity and in quality, she was the 
most successful of these feminine chroniclers of high life. 
She wrote in 1841 that her most popular novels had been 
published without her name. One was Mothers and Daugh- 
ters (1831) ; another bore the captivating title Memoirs 
of a Peeress, or the Days of Fox (1837), and as an additional 
attraction it was advertised as " edited by Lady Charlotte 
Bury." By this time as Mrs. Gore's name had been " ap- 
pended to various translations of her husband's " it had 
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become more " hackneyed " than her pen. She determined 
upon bringing out her novel of Cecil, or the Adventures of a 
Coxcomb (1841) in the same anonymous manner. It at 
once provoked curiosity, partly through the knowledge of 
club-life in London, which " Vathek " Beckford had im- 
parted to her. It seemed " as if a new star of magnitude 
had arisen upon the world," and outshone all others, but 
it proved to be the same old constellation. For a time it 
did not sell. The publisher " made me refund £60 of the 
£300 he gave me for it, on the pretence that it was unsale- 
able," was her bitter cry. 

Three years later the future Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
then an undergraduate at Exeter College, wrote to his father 
that a vague rumour prevailed at Oxford " that Aunt Sara 
-vf rote A gathonia." He had not seen the book himself, but a 
quoted passage against priests inspired him with the belief 
that it might be her composition. It would not do any in- 
justice to her reputation, for other passages " seem clever 
and in a clear vigorous style." The father could only say 
that it was not by her. Agathonia, A Romance (1844) was 
in fact the creation of Mrs. Gore. 

An anonymous little volume The History of a six weeks 
tour through a Part of France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Holland, with letters descriptive of a sail round the Lake oj 
Geneva and of the Glaciers of Chamouni, 1817, the work of Mary 
WoUstonecraft Shelley, set out the travels of the Shelley 
party. They began on foot with a donkey for the baggage 
and for one of the women to ride. The donkey gave way to a 
mule. Then, as Shelley's ancle would not allow him to walk, 
they were forced to use a voiture. The volume contained 
interesting descriptions of the Lakes of Lucerne and Geneva, 
places then unknown to most English people. The success 
of her novels carried with it a strange and severe penalty. 
She brought out anonymously in 1818 her greatest work, 
Frankenstein, or The Modern Prometheus, which was issued 
and reissued down to 1888, and dramatised for the Parisian 
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stage in the summer of 1823. It showed genius, and Sir 
Walter Scott, then in the height of his fame, contributed a 
very favourable review of it to Blackwood' s Magazine, 
observing that it was attributed to Mr. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Mr. Garnett says that she could only have risen so far above 
herself through the magnetic influence of Shelley's brain. 
Many other novels followed as "by the author of Franken- 
stein." Their titles were : (i) Fa//)6/ga (1823), " an historical 
romance of the fourteenth century " ; (2) The Last Man 
(1826) ; (3) Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck (1830) ; (4) Lodore 
(1835), a veiled autobiography, and (5) Falkner (1837). By 
the year of the publication of The Last Man, her personality 
had been revealed to the reviewers. By one of them Mary 
Shelley's name was mentioned as the author. This was 
discovered by Sir Timothy Shelley, and the unhappy woman, 
then struggling for a living, " was promptly punished by the 
suspension of her allowance." 

In her eighteenth year Elizabeth Barrett [Browning] 
stole into the literary world with an anonymous Essay on 
Mind, with other Poems. It slumbered for two years, when 
the Gentleman' s Magazine (December, 1828, p. 533) gave a 
not unkind notice of its contents with the prefatory sen- 
tences, " These effusions are written by a Miss Barret {sic), 
a Herefordshire lady. ... It appears also that she is a 
classical scholar." The essay was pronounced " a most 
successful imitation of Pope," but the reviewer advised her 
to improve her " considerable poetic talent " by abandon- 
ing him as a type. "He leads to false taste, antithesis, and 
artificial, not natural flowers and does not exclude ideas 
which, as being abstract, do not belong to poetry." 

The next reviewer was cast in a harsher mould. Her 
version of Prometheus Bound, was issued as by the author of 
an Essay on Mind. It was dismissed in two sentences of 
contemptuous notice from the Athenceum [June 8, 1833]. 
This critic recommended " those who adventure in the 
hazardous lists of poetic translation to touch any one rather 
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than ^schylus ; and they may take warning by the author 
before us." The writer in the Gentleman's Magazine (1833, 
pt. i., 610-11) again gave a kindly notice, announcing it as 
the work of " a female pen " and prattling on the days of 
Dacier and Carter. Evidently there was some one on the 
staff of this venerable paper that knew the young writer ; 
probably it was Mitford, its editor. 

Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese were not 
intended for the curious. But her husband felt that he could 
not reserve to himself " the finest sonnets written in any 
language since Shakespeare's." He persuaded his wife to 
entrust Miss Mitford with the printing and they appeared in 
a thin volume of forty-seven pages as Sonnets by E.B.B. with 
the imprint of " Reading, 1847," and the warning " not for 
publication." Three years later they were reproduced in her 
collected poems under their now familiar title of Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. She had suggested the expression 
Sonnets translated from the Bosnian, to whet the curiosity 
of the public for a search after the originals, but her husband's 
favourite among her poems was the piece of verse named 
Catarina to Camoens. He put her fancy on one side, 
christened them Sonnets from the Portuguese, and in after 
years applied to her the pet names " Catarina " or " petite 
Portugaise." The first separate edition of them in the 
Library of the British Museum is dated in 1887. They have 
been translated into French (three times) and into Italian. 

Who remembers now the burning enthusiasm, the wild 
suggestions, the fierce condemnations that stirred the English 
mind on the publication of Jane Eyre by Currer Bell ? Lock- 
hart wrote that all his household raved about it. " It must 
be, if not by a man, by a very coarse woman." Kingsley, 
like Lockhart, exalted its cleverness but condemned the 
author. She is " far the cleverest that has written since 
Austen and Edgeworth were in their prime. Worth fifty 
Trollopes and Martineaus rolled into one counterpane with 
fifty Dickenses and Bulwers to keep them company, but 
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rather a brazen miss." Charles Merivale wrote to his sister 
proving that the author was a woman. " It is by a woman, 
because the men's faces are described so intensely — by a 
young woman, and not a very refined one, from a certain 
want of acquired deHcacy — by a governess, for the governess 
scenes are the most naturally and easily written — by an 
acquaintance of Mr. Thackeray's." The second edition of 
Jane Eyre was dedicated to Thackeray and this set all the 
curious agog. Even Mrs. Browning wrote to her friend, Miss 
Mitford, that she had it " in gossip from England," that the 
novel was the work of agovemess in Thackeray's house. Char- 
lotte Bronte had dedicated her creation to him with heartfelt 
admiration, and was aghast when she heard that his wife was 
in the same hapless state as Rochester's wife in her novel. The 
world knew nothing of this, and the most charitable among 
them insisted that Jane Eyre must be the product of a 
governess of the Thackeray girls. Others, who thought them- 
selves cleverer, attributed its composition to a mistress of his. 
In an article which gave the author much pain, the reviewer 
in the Quarterly for December, 1848, Miss Rigby, afterwards 
Lady Eastlake, condemned its " coarseness of language and 
laxity of tone," and declared it to be " by no woman and 
certainly also by no artist," although there was an alterna- 
tive. Thackeray himself informed a friend that " old Dilke of 
the AthencBum vows that Procter and his wife between them 
wrote Jane Eyre, and when I protest ignorance, says, ' Pooh ! 
you know who wrote it — you are the deepest rogue in 
England.' I wonder whether it can be true ; it is just 
possible." Other gossippers assigned it to Fanny Kemble 
(Mrs. Butler). Never did these people suspect that the brain 
which devised it belonged to a simple shrinking woman, 
the daughter of a parson dwelling in the retirement of a 
Yorkshire village. 

Lockhart by this time had adopted, if he had not sug- 
gested, his reviewer's views. " I know nothing of the writers, 
but the common rumour is that they are brothers of the 
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weaving order in some Lancashire town. At first it was 
generally said Currer was a lady and Mayfair circumstan- 
tialized by making her the chere amie of Mr. Thackeray. But 
your skill in dress settles the question of sex. I think, 
however, some woman must have assisted in the school scenes 
of Jane Eyre." 

Lady Easflake had begun her literary career as Miss 
Rigby by walking in anonymity. Her first work was a 
translation of Passavant's account of the art collections of 
England, the Tour of a German Artist in England, which was 
published without the translator's name in 1836 (2 vols). She 
became famous by her descriptions of life in Russia as 
witnessed by her during her sojourn of two years with 
a married sister at Reval. Under the title of Letters 
from the Shores of the Baltic her work passed through 
several editions. After her husband's death their friends 
sought to console her by their letters and their well- 
meant gifts of books and pamphlets. All these ex- 
pedients proved inadequate. She sought relief for her 
own woes in the composition of letters which might soothe 
the troubles of other mourners. They were published 
anonymously in March, 1868, under the title of Fellowship ; 
Letters addressed to my Sister Mourners. The secret was 
revealed to the Queen and spread through the highest 
circles. The book became very popular. A second edition, 
much enlarged and also anonymous, was published in 1886. 

A very clever novel, extremely sensational, called Paul 
Ferroll, was published in 1855 as " by the author of IX 
Poems by V." and excited widespread interest. Inquiry 
was at once made for the author's name. G.A.S. — I would 
suggest that these initials stand for George Augustus Sala — 
recorded in Notes and Queries that he had been informed 
in America that it was the work of " a lady and the wife of 
a clergyman " ; the editor at once stated that the novelist's 
name was Mrs. Caroline Clive. She was the wife of the Rev. 
Archer Clive, a member of an old county family of Here- 
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fordshire, and he owned the estate of Whitfield in that 
county. This novel and its sequel, Why Paul Ferroll 
Killed his Wife (i860) both passed through several editions. 
As V. she had written many volumes of poetry. 

The winter of 1856-7 stands out prominently in the history 
of the house of Blackwood. It was then that George Henry 
Lewes introduced the compositions of George Eliot to John 
Blackwood, and the Scenes of Clerical Life began to appear in 
the pages of the magazine. Blackwood accepted them with the 
accustomed caution of a Scot. He even sent some suggestions 
for improvement to Mr. Eliot, but Lewes warned him of the 
timid author's diffidence and urged him not to make any 
objection to the series unless it were vital to their continu- 
ance. By the spring of 1857 the world had become excited 
as to the authorship, and speculation for some time was rife. 
Charles Dickens sent to Blackwood in 1858 his reasons for 
believing the writer to be a woman. ^ Major Blackwood had 
been to Richmond to pay Lewes a call, but " G.E. did not 
show. He is such a timid fellow, Lewes said." A little 
later, March, 1858, John Blackwood himself " drove to 
Richmond to see Lewes and was introduced to George Eliot — 
a woman (the Mrs. Lewes whom we suspected). This is to 
be kept a profound secret." 

Of all people in the world Sir Richard Owen had been 
suspected as the author. He called one day at John Black- 
wood's lodging in Jermyn Street and saw the brother, who 
reported to John, " Professor Owen has been here. He is 
a deuced clever-looking fellow, with a pair of eyes in his 
head ! I should not wonder if he is the author of 
Scenes from Clerical Life and had come to unbosom himself." 
This readiness of assumption sprang from a similarity of 
handwriting. Blackwood's suspicions had been directed 

1 Lord Acton in 1883 wrote to Mary Gladstone that Cross had 
shown him this letter. " Dickens gives no good reason, and I am 
persuaded that he had heard the secret from Herbert Spencer, who 
at once detected it." 
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towards Owen by this coincidence in penmanship. Other 
acute minds thought that Lord Lytton had again discovered 
a new vein of fiction. 

Two volumes of Traits of Character, Twenty-five Years' 
Literary and Personal Recollections by a Contemporary, 
were published by Hurst & Blackett in i860. They found 
out soon afterwards that the book contained " some very 
disparaging and unpleasant comments on the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton," and the book was suppressed. It was the com- 
position of Miss Eliza Rennie, a lady who " went by the name 
of her pseudo-husband, Walker, a vile fellow who had 
entrapped her into a bigamous marriage " (Crosland, Rambles 
Round My Life, p. 381). 

In the minds of most Oxford men the name of Felicia 
Skene was surrounded by veneration. She published with- 
out her name in 1852 a volume entitled The Divine Master, 
which at once hit the mark in popular favour. Some per- 
sons raised the objection that although it professed to be an 
original work it was a translation from the French book Le 
Divine Maitre. In the preface to a second edition Miss Skene 
protested that she had never seen that volume or any trans- 
lation from it. Her book attained its eleventh edition in 
1885, and several others of her compositions were committed 
to popular favour as by the author of The Divine Master. 

Hidden Depths, in which Miss Skene gave utterance to her 
strong views on " the social evil," stole into the world 
anonymously in 1866 in two volumes. It attracted but 
little notice and most of the copies lay neglected on the 
publishers' shelves. Nearly twenty years afterwards, when 
W. Shepherd Allen, an invalid, was seeking fresh health at 
Bournemouth, he sent to the library for some work to provide 
relaxation. These volumes were brought to him. He read, 
admired, arid wrote to the publishers for the novelist's name. 
They demurred to give it, but after some further correspond- 
ence Miss Skene wrote to him direct, confessing the author- 
ship. Mr. Allen desired to reproduce it in a cheap form, and 

p 
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after he had purchased the copyright for £50 the firm of 
Hodder & Stoughton was induced in 1886 to undertake the 
reprint. " Nearly 28,000 copies of this cheap edition were 
sold in a very short time and about 2,000 given away to 
societies for promoting the welfare of young women." So 
Hidden Depths found readers far and wide. 

Emerson's great desire, when he met Leslie Stephen in 
1868, was to learn some details about the life of the lady 
[Elizabeth Sara Sheppard] who wrote the novel of Charles 
Auchester. He professed an absorbing admiration for it. 
Stephen with his blunt directness of speech dubbed it " a 
very wishy-washy performance." This novel was dedicated 
to Disraeli, who prophesied that " No greater book will ever 
be written on music." 

An article entitled, " An Unknown Humorist," by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, which was included in the May, 1902, number 
of the Monthly Review, brought to light the contents of 
an unfamiUar book. Its name was Country Conversations ; 
it was written between 1845 and 1864, and its date 
was 1886, but the preface was subscribed " March, 1881." 
The volume had never been published, it was printed 
for private circulation only; editor and contributor alike 
had to acknowledge in the August number that they were 
not justified in dealing with the volume "as if it were 
public property." Their enquiries ascertained that the 
authoress " was a lady, Miss Toilet, who died in 1883." 
These Country Conversations were " a source of keen and 
continual pleasure to Mr. Gladstone during the last years 
of his life." My enquiries have failed to produce a copy. 

Another of these retiring unobtrusive ladies, exercising a 
great influence over the minds that rioted in the bright day- 
light of public life, was MaryAnn Dyson, who was buried on 
the fourth of October, 1878, in the churchyard of Crookham, 
near Famham. The name is entered in the British Museum 
catalogue in connection with Mrs. Valentine's Homebook of 
Pleasure and Instruction, on the title of which her name 
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appears as one of the contributors, but for that work only. 
Her brother was Charles Dyson, a friend of Keble, Arnold and 
Cardinal Newman, and Sir Thomas Dyke Acland; he was a 
country parson who " for nearly thirty years made the rectory 
of Dogmersfield the centre of a loving influence, animated by 
intelligence and guided by wisdom " ; and the best account 
of his life is given in the Rev. M. C. F. Morris's history of the 
parish of Nunburnholme, where he was rector from 1818 to 
1828. She published without her name the tale of Ivo and 
Verona, or the Snowdrop (1842), which had in it a flavour of La 
Motte Fouque and was popular in its day. Besides this she 
brought out a short " companion " to portions of the Sunday 
and Saints' Day services, and a few other tales, all published 
anonymously. She lived in quiet and would have passed 
away without notice had not the late Lord Coleridge, one 
of those who basked in the sunshine of her brother's rectory, 
written an " In Memoriam, M.A.D.," subsequently inserted 
in the Monthly Packet, December, 1878, which Newman called 
" most interesting and touching." Her friendship with Miss 
Yonge^ is commemorated in Christabel Coleridge's volume 
on that lady's life and letters. 

Poor Mrs. Oliphant was doomed to pass many a long 
year in the drudgery of composition caused by the troubles 
of others. A popular venture by her in early years was 
the anonymous Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land, of Sunnyside, Written by Herself (1849, 3 vols.). Other 
editions of it appeared in 1855 and 1862, and a continuation, 
Lillies Leaf, being a Concluding Series of Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, came out in 1855. Her 
mother assigns to her the authorship of John Drayton 
and his neighbour, presumably meaning John Drayton, a 
History of the early life and development of a Liverpool 
Engineer, 1851, the introduction to which, signed " W. M., 
Seacombe Street, Everton," refers to himself as Mr. Mit- 

1 The anonymous novel of The Heir of Redcliffe (1853 ; 17th ed. 
1868) fonned the foundation of Miss Yonge's fame. 
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cheD, and The Melvilles, hy the author of John Drayton, 1852. 
Her biographer asserts that they were " novels published 
anonymously for the benefit of her brother WiUiam, which 
some ingenious critics have supposed to be written by him." 
As a matter of fact in the catalogue of the library at the 
British Museum they are chronicled as the compositions of 
William Mitchell, novelist. John Blackwood, who knew not 
the history of these novels, pronounced it good for her " to 
have an anonymous reputation." Accordingly Katie Stewart, 
A True Story, was issued in 1853 without her name. 

Miss Charlotte Maria Tucker for some time maintained 
very strictly the use of her pseudonym of A.L.O.E., a lady of 
England. She even requested her publishers to address her 
as Miss Aloe. She was the daughter of Henry St. George 
Tucker, Chairman of the East India Company. In 1875 she 
went' out to India as a'Zenana missionary and died at Amritsar 
on December 2, 1893. Her first publication, a work for chil- 
dren, was The Claremont Tales. It was sent to Chambers of 
Edinburgh in November, 1851, but was passed on by them, 
as outside their range, to Gall & Inglis, by whom it was 
published soon afterwards. Since then her works have sold 
in thousands and tens of thousands. The titles of them 
would fill nine pages of the British Museum catalogue. 

The author, Miss Margaret Roberts, of Mademoiselle 
Mori ; A Tale of Modern Rome, published anonymously in 
i860, is happily still with us. Scores of other volumes by 
her have come out without her name on the title-page since 
then and have been eagerly welcomed by the reading public. 
A volume on Saint Catherine of Siena and Her Times, by 
the author of Mademoiselle Mori, saw the light in 1906. I 
doubt whether there is a second instance in modem litera- 
ture of a lady enjoying an established reputation in the world 
of letters continuing to publish under the guise of her first 
great success for forty-six years. 1 

^ Many of the best-known feminine novelists of the last generation 
have issued novel after novel with a reference on the title-page to 
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The name of " Edna Lyall " was the best disguise that 
Miss Ada Ellen Bayly could create by any transposition of 
the letters of her real name. Her first publication was 
Won by Waiting (1879). Her novel of Derrick Vaughan, 
Novelist, reached the total of 23,000 issues in 1889. She 
was a brave woman and nobly spoke and wrote her tribute 
of protest against wrong. Four or five years after Edna 
Lyall began to publish she was obliged to reveal her 
identity to the world. A woman in Ceylon was proclaiming 
herself the author of these novels. " She was presumably 
out of her mind and was the origin of many false reports 
which caused great annoyance " to Miss Bayly. Edna 
Lyall died young. Her home was at Eastbourne, where she 
is commemorated in St. Peter's Church. Her ashes rest 
at the foot of the old cross in Bosbury Churchyard, on the 
west side of the Malvern Hills, and in the summer the spot 
is visited by many a pilgrim. 

Miss Elizabeth Missing Sewell died at Bonchurch on 
August 17, 1906. In 1846 she issued anonymously a little 
book. Stories on the Lord's Prayer, for which Burns, then pub- 
lishing for the Anglicans, gave her the sum of £5. A 
little later, it became necessary for her to add to the family 
resources by regular writing. Her famous novel of Amy 
Herbert, by a Lady, was then produced and for long years 
afterwards a succession of popular novels " by the author 
of Amy Herbert " flowed from the press. 

Mrs. Charlotte Eliza Lawson Riddell, an Irish lady, made 
her debut in literature in 1858 by publishing a novel The 
Moors and the Fens, as by F. G. Trafford. She retained this 

the work which first secured fame for them. Every one soon learnt 
that " by the author of Lady Audley's Secret " was meant Miss 
Braddon, afterwards Mrs. Maxwell, and that " by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman," concealed the name of Miss Mulock, afterwards 
Mrs. Craik. Miss Rundle, of Tavistock, who became Mrs. Charles, 
was "the author oiThe Schonberg-Cotta Family," and "the author 
of Mary Powell " was Anne Manning, who published nearly fifty 
works, and all but one were without mention of her name. 
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appellation until 1866, by which time George Geith of Fen- 
court, 1864, had spread her fame far and wide. Many 
novels came from her pen, the last of them in 1905. In 
most of her works, " a background of "city and commer- 
cial life" gave her individuality among women writers. 
Mrs. Riddell died on September 24, 1906. 

The question of the authorship of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden, 1898, 1901, and 1906, piqued the curiosity 
of those who read. It was renewed in The Solitary Summer, 
1899 and 1901. But by 1904, the date of the publication of 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen, her name was known. The 
lady's maiden name was May Beauchamp ; her title in 
marriage is the Countess of Arnim. Even her husband was 
ignorant of the pubhcation of her first work. Not until it 
had proved a success was the secret imparted to him. The 
title of her first work still retains a pecuniary value. Quite 
recently there appeared as by " the author of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden," a volume with the name of 
Frdulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, being the Letters of an 
Independent Woman. 

Two ladies with fame acquired in anonymity passed away 
in the same month. Mary Elizabeth Hawker, granddaughter 
of the well-known Colonel Hawker, died at Broxwood 
court, Herefordshire, on June 16, 1908. Her pen-name was 
"Lanoe Falconer," and her novel of Mademoiselle Ixe was 
the first of the tall thin volumes in yellow paper called " The 
Pseudonym Library." She revelled in mystery, and as she 
was partly educated in France her creations, only four in all, 
had a delicacy of method akin to the best spirit of that land. 

Mrs. Beynon Puddicombe, known in literature as "Allen 
Raine," was born at Newcastle Emlyn and died at her home 
on Cardigan Bay on June 21. Her knowledge of the small 
farmer's life and surroundings, and the strong touch of re- 
ligion which animated her, secured for her fictions great 
popularity in the Principality and wherever Welshmen 
consort. Her first work was A Welsh Singer, 1897 ; Torn 
Sails might be considered her best. 



The Man in the Mask among Novelists 

Our great-great-grandmothers, or the ladies who flourished 
in the remote generations before them, possessed no novels 
of English growth. They lacked the resources of The Times 
Book Club or of the great firm of Mudie, either of whom 
can supply the jaded Englishwoman with a new novel 
for each day in the year in exchange for a trifling sum. 
Their lot was to be content with adaptations from the 
Italian or translations from the great Scudery, " Englished 
by a person of honour," as the grandiloquent phrase ran, 
but in more direct English, by a garreteer from Drury Lane, 
who, as a rule, understood neither the language from which 
he translated nor that in which he wrote. Defoe was the 
first great writer in fiction whose birth was on English soil. 
He entered into the domain of imagination at all its entrances. 
Every disguise became him and endowed him with immor- 
tality. As a politician, an essayist, a weaver of historical 
or biographical fiction, his pen was at work in all directions. 
To track him in his tortuous ways has baffled the energies 
of more than one man of letters. But the subject has an 
irresistible fascination, and it now holds captive an American 
professor endowed with both industry and learning. 

Defoe was born not earlier than 1660 ; the plague which 
devastated London raged in 1665. But his Journal of the 
Plague Year (March 17, 1722) which professed, on the title- 
page, to have been composed from day to day " by a citizen 
who continued all the while in London " and to have been 
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" never made publick before " imposed, from the veri- 
similitude of the incidents, on the cirief medical expert of the 
day. The Memoirs of a Cavalier or a Military Journal, 
1632-48, descriptive of events in Germany and in the Civil 
War of his own country, though now everywhere acknow- 
ledged as clothed in the fancy of Defoe, was accepted by 
thousands, including the Earl of Chatham, as a genuine 
autobiography. The editor of the second edition, which 
was printed at Leeds, went so far as to assign its authorship 
to Colonel Andrew Newport, and the edition printed in 1792 
bore that name on the title-page. Subsequent investigation 
has shown that Newport was born about 1622, while the 
"cavalier" gives his own birth as 1608, that the narrative 
contains many errors in fact, and that the anecdotes are 
in the manner of Defoe. 

Lord Eliot, then recently ennobled, informed Dr. Johnson 
in 1784 that the best account of Lord Peterborough — 
" Peterborough the Post " as he might have been called 
from his repeated flights from England — was to be found in 
Captain Carleton's Memoirs (published July 27, 1728) 
Johnson had never heard of this work ; his informant had a 
copy in the family seat in Cornwall, but he preferred to 
scour London for another copy to present to him. The sage 
was " going to bed when it came," but was so much pleased 
with the first glance that he sat up till he had read it through 
and found in it such an air of truth that he could not 
doubt of its authenticity. The young lord had mentioned 
an EngHsh book unknown to Johnson. A second edition, 
with an altered title-page, came out in the same year (1728) ; 
it was reprinted in 1741 and 1743 and it was edited by Scott 
in 1808. Since then the genuineness of this narrative 
has been a subject of dispute with the learned. Lockhart 
and Hazlitt assigned the composition of the volume to Defoe. 
Walter Wilson, one of his biographers, took the same view. 
William Lee, another of the experts on Defoe, considers it 
a true account from Carleton's own pen. This was the 
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line of Lord Stanhope, John Hill Burton, and of the writer 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. On the other 
hand. Colonel the Hon. Arthur Parnell, after investigating 
the question with intense persistency, has convinced himself 
that " Peterborough was the person who conceived its 
production, paid for its publication, and inspired its central 
portion." The literary scribe who weaved the materials 
in the web, he concludes, was Dean Swift {War of Succession 
in Spain, 1905, Appendix). 

Defoe's fictions, popular as many of them have been, all 
pale before the amazing triumph of his Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner 
(ist ed. April 25, 1719). It is a book which youth reads and 
old age rereads. It is a glorious perennial, all the more 
remarkable when we consider that this every boy's book 
was written by a man over fifty-eight years of age. Seventeen 
days exhausted the first edition and twenty-five days the 
second ; the fourth edition came out on the eighth of August. 
The author sold all his interest in it for a trifle and by it the 
publisher amassed a fortune. 

Twelve days after the appearance of the fourth edition 
Defoe came out with a volume on the Further Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, and in the August of 1720 there issued 
from the press a further volume by him with the title of 
Serious Reflections During the Life and Surprizing Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. This was warmly welcomed, for 
the sixth edition was published in a little over the year, but 
while the first of the works of Robinson Crusoe lives and 
will always live, both of its successors, works in which 
Defoe traded on its popularity, are dead. 

The first volume of Robinson Crusoe, so ran the fable, was 
written by Harley while in the Tower. At this period of 
history no time need be wasted on such a slander. Few 
books in the English language have attained to such fame. 
Innumerable editions, abridgments and supplements have 
appeared. It has been edited for school use in general 
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and for the use of Catholic schools, revised for young 
persons, written anew for children, put into words of 
one syllable, done into shorthand, made a chapbook, 
dramatized and, worst fate of all ! continued by other hands. 
Scores of artists, from Stothard and George Cruikshank to 
J. D. Watson and Ernest Griset, have illustrated it, and it 
has been provided " with maps and engravings by the hydro- 
grapher of the Naval Chronicle." Translations have been 
issued in every European language, in the local dialects of 
our own country, in Latin and in the language of Brazil. 

Even an imitation, written in a foreign tongue, has been 
translated into English scores of times. This is the Swiss 
Family Robinson, the anonymous work of Johann David 
Wyss. Version after version came out in this country. It 
has been retold in English, abridged for use in schools and 
put into words of one syllable. Illustrated editions have 
been issued with the artistic aid of Sir John Gilbert, J. 
Finnemore and a third time by H. Kley. But still it has 
not that grip over youth that the original Robinson Crusoe 
enjoys. The incidents in Defoe's conception are natural. 
In his afterrunner the art is too apparent. 

These are not all the triumphs that this great work has 
accomplished abroad. Three enthusiastic Germans at least 
have ventured upon bibliographies in connexion with it. 
August Kippenberg printed at Hanover in 1892 a disserta- 
tion upon Robinson in Deutschland a.nd upon J. G. Schnabel's 
imitation of Defoe, in which the bibliography occupies 
an appendix of nineteen pages. Six years later Hermann 
Ullrich of Chemnitz entered upon the history of Defoe's 
Weltbuch. Part I, issued at Weimar in 1898, is entitled 
Robinson und Robinsonaden, bibliographie, geschichte, kritik, 
and though it deals only with its bibliography fills no less 
than 248 pages. Ullrich followed this up by a reprint of 
Schnabel's work Die insel Felsenburg, to which he added an 
interesting preface on the history of such literature in foreign 
countries. A third Defoeite enters upon the field in 1903. 
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This was H. F. Wagner, and his contribution to history, 
Robinson und Robinsonaden in unserer jugendliteratur , was 
printed at Vienna. 

Lamb and his friends found an unfaiUng charm throughout 
their days in the Life and A dventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish- 
man, by R. S., which was adorned with very finely engraved 
copper plates by Louis Peter Boitard, " a passenger in the 
Hector, 1751." It was placed first in his list of the " classics ' ' 
which were enjoyed by the boys at Christ's Hospital in his 
time, and he refers in his Sonnet to T. Stothard, Esq., to that 
artist's illustrations in the British Novelists of " that most 
romantic tale." When writing to his old friend, Barron 
Field, in New South Wales, on " Distant Correspondents " he 
pleads guilty to the self-accusation of not being able to 
image " where you are. When I try to fix it Peter Wilkins's 
Island comes across me." Leigh Hunt refers to it in several 
of his works, suggesting that the name of Peter Wilkins, 
the shipwrecked voyager, who found a people using wings, 
might have been derived from Wilkins, the Bishop of Chester 
who advocated the possibility of flying, and arguing that 
the novel might have been written by Abraham Tucker 
or Bishop Berkeley. Southey acknowledged that he was 
indebted to " this work of great genius " for his conception 
of the Glendo veers in the Curse of Kehama (bk. vi), adding 
that Coleridge and Scott " thought as highly of it as I do." 
The work passed through many editions and was translated 
into French and German. 

When attention was drawn to this romance by Lamb 
and his set the play-writers realized its aptness for the 
stage. It was dramatised in 1827 for Covent Garden 
and in i860 for Drury Lane. Three times was it the subject 
of a Christmas pantomime and the first of them was at 
Sadler's Wells in 1800. The agreement for the purchase of 
the original manuscript was discovered on the sale in 1835 
of Dodsley's copyrights and manuscripts, when Robert 
Paltock of Clement's Inn was disclosed as the author. Further 
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investigation brought out the fact that a person of that 
name was buried in the Dorset Church of Ryme Intrinseca 
in March, 1767, aged 70, and that he was probably the creator 
of the romance {Athenceum, August 16, 1884). With that 
circumstance our knowledge of him ceases. 

The incidents in the tales of Boccaccio have been incor- 
porated in English literature. Upon them were based many 
of the plays and the fictions of the Tudor period. His works, 
especially the Decameron, were often prosified and versi- 
fied down to a much later date. A good translation of that 
work, said to be the " only good translation in English," 
crept into the world anonymously in 1741. From the 
statement of Samuel Pegge, his companion in the Grammar 
School at Chesterfield, we know it to have been the work of 
Charles Balguy, M.D., of Peterborough. "This translation," 
says Mr. R. F. Scott, the biographer of St. John's College 
at Cambridge, " is the standard English translation of 
Boccaccio, and has been several times reprinted with al- 
terations (generally for the worse) and without acknow- 
ledgment." The hfe of Dr. Balguy has been told by 
S. O. Addy in the journal of the Derbyshire Archteologi- 
cal Society, volume VI. 

The same year (1741) witnessed the anonymous publica- 
tion of one of Samuel Richardson's works. This was a 
volume of 173 " letters written to and for particular friends 
on the most important occasions, directing not only the 
requisite style and forms to be observed in writing familiar 
letters, but how to think and act j ustly and prudently in the 
common concerns of human Hfe," which two of the London 
booksellers had suggested to him as models for the use of the 
illiterate. Mrs. Barbauld mentions it as a favourite book 
in the servants kitchen drawer, and very epigrammatically 
adds that when its pages detained the eye of the mistress she 
wondered all the while " by what secret charm she was 
induced to turn over a book apparently too low for her 
perusal, and that charm was — Richardson." 
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The first two volumes of his anonymous Pamela are also 
dated in 1741. He turned aside from the composition of the 
Familiar Letters to write them. The ladies vied with one 
another in their praises, and some one taking the names of 
Conny Keyber (an obvious parody of Colley Gibber, and it has 
been suggested a disguise for Fielding) was so angry at the 
popularity of the work as to bring out a parody called An 
Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. The success 
of Pamela prompted a spurious continuation with the 
taking title of Pamela in High Life, whereupon Richardson 
wrote two more volumes. The novel was soon dramatised 
in England and in Italy. 

Clarissa Harlowe, or The History of a Young Lady, pub- 
lished by the Editor of Pamela, saw the light in the years 1747 
and 1748 in the substantial shape of eight volumes. War- 
burton, then far advanced on the high road towards the chief 
preferments that the English Church supplies, wrote a preface, 
and the volumes were translated into every European lan- 
guage. Richardson's fame reached its highest point in 
France, where Diderot gushed over his merits and Rousseau 
adopted him as a model. Clarissa was his conception of 
womanly merit, and his next composition — The History of 
Sir Charles Grandison, by the editor of Pamela and Clarissa, 
1754 — was designed to exhibit aU the graces of mankind. 
Its fame has not lasted so long as that of its predecessors, but 
the sale at that time was at least equal to theirs. The 
hero's name gave a new word to the language. " Grandi- 
sonian " is an epithet which has been used by Carlyle and 
Stevenson. 

Richardson's Pamela suggested another parody undoubt- 
edly the work of Fielding. This was the famous History 
of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and of his friend, Mr. 
Abraham Adams (February, 1742, 2 vols.), which purported 
with great solemnity to have been written " in imitation of 
the manner of Cervantes, author of Don Quixote." It ran 
into a ninth edition in 1769 and has been often reprinted 
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since that date. George Cruikshank's illustrations, which 
originally appeared in an edition in 1832, were reproduced 
in that of 1904. A French translation was eagerly bought 
up in 1750. In after years Fielding's name was often used 
at home and in France by inferior imitators who wished to 
palm off upon the innocent public their works as his own.^ 

Fielding's sister, Sarah, wrote as " by a lady," a popular 
novel, with the alluring title of The Adventures of David 
Simple, containing an account of his travels Through the 
cities of London and Westminster in the Search of a Real 
Friend, 1744 (2 vols.). To the second edition her brother 
contributed a preface in which he repudiated several anony- 
mous works, especially the Causidicade, a forgotten political 
satire which had been assigned to his pen. Miss Fielding's 
novel was twice translated into French and was twice 
imputed by our lively neighbours to Henry Fielding. It 
was so popular that most of her other works were ushered 
into literary society as "by the author of David Simple." 
One of these was rendered into German in 1759. 

Smollett had a great attraction for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. His broad humour and the rollicking adventures 
which he recounted, appealed to her experience of life. She 
had been born in the days of Afra Behn and Mrs. Centlivre 
and their spirit had not passed from her. Four years after 
Smollett's first novel had been published she was still ignorant 
of the author's name. " There is something humorous 
in R. Random " — how odd the omission of the Christian name 
of Roderick makes it sound — " that makes me believe that 
the author is H. Fielding," she writes to her daughter, the 
Countess of Bute, in 1752. Three years later she was still 
in ignorance. In 1755 she exclaims, " I am sorry not to see 
any more of Peregrine Pickle's performances ; I wish you 

1 Mr. James Tregaskis, of High Holborn, London, printed in his 
Caxton Head Catalogue of second-hand books (No. 648, May 4, 1908) 
a receipt from Henry Fielding, which showed that he was the anony- 
mous translator of The Military history of Charles XII, by Gustavus 
Adlerfeld, translated into English (1740, 3 vols.). 
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would tell me his name." A few months afterwards the 
subject again occurs to her. " I guessed R. Random to be 
Fielding's, though without his name. I cannot think 
Fathom wrote by the same hand ; it is every way so much 
below it." 

The names of Fielding and Smollett suggest a third, that 
of Sterne. The Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy (1768, 2 vols.) bore on its title-page the words " by 
Mr. Yorick." 'Twere hard to tell whether the journey was 
more popular in France or England. The number of 
editions in the former country has been enormous. It has 
been honoured by the highest excellence in French pictorial 
illustration. 

To this period belongs the anonymous History of Pompey 
the Little, or the life and adventures of a Lap-Dog. Its first 
issue was in 175 1 ; its fifth in 1773, and it was twice trans- 
lated into French (1752 and 1784). Fashionable society 
was very inquisitive as to the authorship, and Horace Wal- 
pole was not the least of its members in curiosity. Gray 
wrote to him that it was " the hasty production of a Mr. 
Coventry (cousin to him you know), a young clergyman " ; 
he had found out the secret "by three characters, which once 
made part of a comedy that he showed me of his own writing. ' ' 
Gray was right. It was the work of Francis Coventry, who 
died about 1759 when he was about 33 years of age. 

Richard Cumberland screened himself under the anony- 
mous in more fields of authorship than one. In 1767 his 
family pride revolted at a passage in which Lowth, the 
Bishop of Oxford, criticised the character of his grandfather, 
the great Bentley, in whose lodge at Trinity College he was 
born and with whom he passed many periods of childish life. 
He rushed into the fray with.y4 Letter to the Right Reverend 

the Lord Bishop of d " signed by "a member of 

the university of Cambridge." It went through two full 
editions, and Cumberland sunned himself with the belief 
that the verdict of the reading world was in his favour. 
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On another occasion Dr. Parr had hurled a thunderbolt 
at a neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
rector of Solihull, in Warwickshire. The subject was dis- 
cussed at one of the immortal dinner-parties given by Dilly, 
the publisher in the Poultry. It fell to Cumberland's lot 
" to turn out against Ajax," and out he came with the pun- 
ning title Curtius Rescued from the Gulph or the Retort Courteous 
to the Rev. Dr. Parr, 1792. Soine years previously when 
" passing a few idle weeks at Brighthelmstone " without any 
books but those of a circulating novel-shop he added one 
more work to their list with an anonymous story called 
Arundel, 1789 (3rd ed. 1795), and by its success was 
drawn into the composition of a second venture. He under- 
took a new class of literary composition when at the 
request of a great lady he composed the defence of 
the unfortunate Robert Perreau, which without the alter- 
ation of a syllable, was read by him at the bar. This 
was praised by Garrick the same evening with such 
rapture that Cumberland's vanity was strongly moved to 
tell him the secret. Afterwards Garrick, when knowing the 
circumstances, restrained his praises. Probably, thought 
the cunning Cumberland, because it " was not good policy in 
him to overpraise a writer for the stage." 

Henry Mackenzie lived to be a link between the old world 
andthenew, for he was born in 1745 and died in 1831, the year 
before the Reform Bill. He was brought up as an Edinburgh 
solicitor, but became a legal official in Scotland, first as Attor- 
ney for the Crown, then as Comptroller of Taxes. About 
1768 or 1769 he turned aside from his vocation and wrote 
the Man of Feeling, which he sent to his friend William 
Strahan, to print or reject. The work was of such a new 
character that the publisher desired the opinion of a literary 
expert, who took the manuscript with him to Bath and lost 
it. Here it fell, as will be told in a later chapter, into the 
hands of another who appropriated it as his own. It was 
published anonymously for T. CadeU in 1771 and made a 
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great impression on the minds of the sentimental. Edition 
after edition came out, and it was translated into Polish. 

This description of a sickly sentimentalist was followed in 
1773 by its contrast, the narrative of a rascal, which was also 
anonymous and entitled The Man of the World. Its success 
fell short of the preceding work, and it was ignored in the 
advertisement of his next venture, Julia de Rouhigne, by the 
Author of the Man of Feeling, 1777. In this, his third work, a 
novel in letters suggested by Lord Kames, the author depicted 
the misfortunes which may fall on the blameless. It was 
warmly welcomed, passed through several editions in this 
country, and was translated into French. A translation of 
Mackenzie's works into French (5 vols.) was published in 
1825. 

The " gothic romance " of the Castle of Otranto (December 
1764) marked the dawn of a new era, the romantic revival 
in fiction. It purported to be " translated by William 
Marshal, gent., from the original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, 
Canon of the Church of St. Nicholas at Otranto." The 
existence of the black-letter original was accepted as gospel 
on aU sides. No one suspected Horace Walpole of the author- 
ship until he divulged the secret in a second edition. A little 
piece by him had proved very popular in 1757. This was 
A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese philosopher at London to 
his Friend, Lien Chi, at Pekin. If it is true that Walpole 
wrote it in an hour and a half, easy writing for once did 
not prove hard reading. Five editions were absorbed in 
a fortnight. 

Mystery and secrecy exercised a wonderful fascination 
over the mind of William Beckford, " England's wealthiest 
son." One of his volumes was the Biographical Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Painters, 1780, an anonymous volume 
containing farcical memoirs of fictitious artists whom he in- 
vented and to whom he gave ludicrous names. It was written 
in ridicule of the Vies des Peintres Flamands, and it could not, 
one would have thought, have imposed on the credulity of any 

G 
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man, woman, or child, but it is said to have deceived the old 
housekeeper who used to show the family collection of pictures. 
Beckford travelled abroad, saw the Grand Chartreuse 
in 1778, spent much time in Italy in 1780 and 1782 and in 
1787 visited Spain and Portugal. An attractive account of 
his earlier travels, made up of letters which he had composed 
from time to time, was issued, without his name, in 1783 under 
the title of Dreams, waking Thoughts and Incidents^ in a 
Series of Letters from various Parts of Europe. In after life he 
used to say that his book of Dreams gave him " disagreeable 
waking thoughts," and all but six copies were destroyed. 
These letters, with some omissions, formed the first volume 
of Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal by the author 
of Vathek, 1834, 2 vols., and the second volume was devoted 
to the Iberian peninsula. The opening sentence of the 
advertisement " some justly admired authors having con- 
descended to glean a few stray thoughts from these letters ' ' 
is a caustic reference to the use which Rogers and others 
made of them. 

" The author of Vathek " sums up Beckford's glory. As an 
eastern tale " it far surpasses all European imitations," 
said Byron, and those best acquainted with Oriental coun- 
tries will hardly believe that it is the product of an English- 
man. Part of it was written when Beckford was less than 
twenty-two years old, but the statement that its composition 
cost him " three days and two nights of hard labour," 
during which he never took off his clothes, is the voluntary 
deception of this man of mystery. He composed the tale 
in French, and it was turned into English by the Rev. Samuel 
Henley. Unknown to the author, who was then abroad, 
the translation was published by Henley without a name as 
An Arabian Tale from an unpublished Manuscript, with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory (1786). This act was manifestly 
improper, and the motive was possibly the vanity of author- 
ship. S. W. — the initials are those of Stephen Weston — sug- 
gested that the piece had been " composed as a text for the 
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purpose of giving to the public the information contained 
in the notes." S.H. [Samuel Henley] retorted that Vathek 
was the " translation of an unpublished manuscript," and 
that the notes were put together after " a great part of the 
text was printed " {Gentleman's Magazine, 1787, pt. i, pp 55, 
120). Beckford was furious at this breach of confidence, 
and printed the manuscript, as it was originally written, at 
Lausanne, and a corrected text at Paris. It was issued 
and re-issued, both singly and in collections of novels. It 
has been reprinted (1876 and 1893) from the original 
French, with a preface by Stephane Mallarm^, a well-known 
poet and critic of Paris. 

Anastasius, or the Memoirs of a Greek, written at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century, and published anonymously in 
1819 in three volumes, was the work of a man born wealthy 
like Beckford, who, unlike his forerunner, kept his wealth 
to the last. Thomas Hope, too, travelled much in European 
countries about 1790, and devoted himself, as his rival did, 
to the amassing of books and works of art. It was a long 
time before Beckford could believe that Anastasius was written 
by him. Hope had exhibited " less apparent capacity for 
the production of so fine a thing than any author he had 
known " (Redding, Beckford II. 327). Some positively 
disbelieved. " Hope may say what he chooses, but I 
know that he is not bona fide the author of Anastasius '' 
(Wm. Blackwood and his Sons, i. 498). It was well 
known who " wove the final web," but they allowed him 
the benefit'of the " idiotic dedication." They added that his 
work on costume was so badly put together that Longmans 
employed some one to re-write it. These assertions were 
repeated in public and in private with such persistency 
that Hope had publicly to claim the authorship. Society 
had assigned it to Byron, who alleged that on reading it he 
had wept bitterly, first because he had not himself written 
it, and then because Hope had. 

Waverley, or 'tis Sixty Years since, appeared anonymously 
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in 1814. It had been begun by its author in 1805 — hence the 
" sixty years " dating back to 1745 on the title-page — but 
on adverse criticism from William Erskine was dropped, 
was resumed in 181 1, and again dropped, this time through 
the discouragement of John Ballantyne, and in the last three 
weeks of June, 1814, the two concluding volumes were written. 
It was published on July 7, 1814. Edition after edition 
passed through the press, and other works proceeded from 
the same pen with a regularity in production and a success 
in popular favour such as the world had never before wit- 
nessed. The words " by the author of Waverley " ensured 
for long years an unequalled popularity for all his novels. 
The secret of the authorship did not long remain unknown. 
Sydney Smith at once communicated to Jeffrey his suspicion 
" that it was written by Miss Scott of Ancram." Murray 
the publisher believed in the authorship of Thomas Scott, 
then in Canada, and this view was maintained on page 155 of 
the Gentleman's Magazine for August 1818. Some people 
attributed them to Sir Alexander Boswell, " the son 
of Johnson's biographer" and a man of taste and talent. 
Whishaw in his letters speaks of an unknown Mr. Green- 
field as the suggested author. Others mentioned " young 
Harry Mackenzie, George Forbes, Sir William's brother," 
Jeffrey, or Mrs. Thomas Scott, as the author. But most of 
the discerning minds in literature quickly fastened on Walter 
Scott as the begetter of these noble works, and by the time 
that he openly confessed, the secret had been divulged 
privately to about twenty persons, including Lady Louisa 
Stuart, to whom it was imparted very early in 1815. Mrs. 
Hughes of Ufiington twice charged him with the crime, but 
he denied it. "I really assure you I am not the author of 
the novels which the world ascribes to me so pertinaciously " 
was his reply. Denial was in vain. If by this time proof 
had been necessary, it had been given by John Leycester 
Adolphus in his anonymous volume of Letters to Richard 
Heber, Esq., containing Critical Remarks on the Series of 
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Novels beginning with Waverley, and an Attempt to Ascertain 
their Author, which conclusively showed that they were 
written by Walter Scott. 

The name of Thomas Scott as the author was revived 
many years later. Its re-creator was W. J. F., the WilHam 
John Fitzpatrick who, in after life, produced many volumes 
of Irish biography. His contributions appeared in Notes 
and Queries, and in two pamphlets entitled Who Wrote the 
Waverley Novels ? (1856, 2 vols.). He was supported by an 
antiquary living at Bolton in Lancashire (Mr. Gilbert James 
French), who collected from a local paper and printed for 
presentation in that year a series of letters which he had 
written in support of this contention. 

The first five volumes of The Doctor came out anonymously, 
and Southey, for some months after the appearance of the 
first volume in 1834, took great pains to put the literary 
world in scent of the authorship on the wrong track. He 
wrote to Mrs. Bray, January 30, 1834, that a copy had been 
sent to him. At a first glance he suspected Isaac DTsraeli 
but the style was too " easy and good." Rogers came next 
into his mind, but he had not " the Cervan tic humour, and, 
moreover, he is a Dissenter." Then he thought of old 
Mathias, on the strength of the Italian quotations, but finally 
fixed on Frere, " for in him all the requisites are united." 

To Sir Henry Taylor, who knew the secret, he sent a letter 
which was meant to be shown and was shown. He would, 
it asserted, have assigned The Doctor to the young DTsraeli 
had it been " more objectionable and offensive on the score 
of personalities." The sort of promiscuous reading in the 
book resembled that of the father, but the style was too 
good. He then babbles of old Mathias concocting it in his 
sunny retreat at Naples, and from the quotations and opinions 
concludes that it must be his handiwork. 

Southey told Lockhart that a copy had reached him at 
Keswick, and that he could not himself guess at the author, 
but had at once jumped at the suggestion that it was the 
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work of Frere, who possessed the necessary " wit, the 
humour, the knowledge, and the consummate mastery 
of style." Henry Coleridge told Lockhart that he knew 
the author, whereupon Lockhart writes to Milman " can it 
be, after all, Hartley Coleridge or De Quincey ? They both 
have lived much with the elder Lakers and may either of 
them have been Boswellising as to stories as well as opinions. 
I could have sworn Southey wrote the bit about Lord Lauder- 
dale and the chimney-sweeps— and now believe he spoke 
it." Milman's reply was " The Doctor must be Southey's. 
He told me the story of Thistlewood, which appears there 
totidem verbis, when we met at dinner at Murray's. I confess 
that the gleams of genuine Southeyism appear to me faint, 
as far as his nobler qualities go ; much of the art is his and 
style." 

Southey continued weaving the web of suggestions. This 
time he conveyed them to J. W. Warter, his son-in-law. 
Sharp, " conversation " Sharp, was to be mentioned as a 
possible author on account of his " choice language in conver- 
sation and in relating a story, and the likelihood that he may 
have thus loosely put together the disconnected prepara- 
tions "which he had made for a periodical paper. To Mrs. 
Hodson — a bundle of his autograph letters to her, fifty-five 
in all, was on sale by Maggs brothers in November, 1906 — 
he went so far as to say that he might have suspected some 
parts to be his own. Another " nominable person " was 
William Bankes, and there was also Theodore Hook. Later 
on he amused himself by sending to Hook all the letters on 
the subject that came to the author of The Doctor, and once 
wrote him with thanks for a copy of The Doctor {Quarterly 
Review, May, 1843, pp. 107-8). 

In April, 1834, Charles Wynn was informed by Southey 
that " it amuses me to find myself suspected " of the author- 
ship. " Rogers' Italy was given to me in like manner before 
it was claimed by the author." Nearly two years later 
he wrote to Mrs. Hughes " that the author turns out to be a 
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Scotchman and a bitter enemy of the Enghsh church. At 
least this is positively affirmed." But Southey had doubts, 
and he went on to remark that Edward Dubois, a forgotten 
wit, had been named, and that " at Doncaster the Rev. 
Erskine Neale has the credit of the book." 

With such suggestions pouring upon him from all sides 
Lockhart was duped into the belief that the work was not 
written by Southey. It was reviewed in the Quarterly 
for March, 1834, with high praise for the better parts, but 
with the strong condemnation for two-thirds that " they 
might have been penned in the vestibule of Bedlam." 
Southey, Frere, Isaac DTsraeli — all these are mentioned in 
turn as suggested authors, but all are dismissed. Sir Egerton 
Brydges was possible, but then came the " frequent recurrence 
of passages indicating a happy and serene temper of mind," 
and this gift the sensitive baronet did not possess. Was it 
" a joint-stock performance," and was Hartley Coleridge 
the chairman of the company ? 

The reviewer in the Gentleman's Magazine, after premising 
that " Southey would have been more learned, Mr. Frere 
more polished, and Mr. DTsraeli more amusing," jumped to 
the same conclusion that it was the work of Hartley Cole- 
ridge. By November, 1835, wisdom had come, " aut Sou- 
theius aut Diabolus " was the cry of the third volume's 
reviewer, evidently John Mitford [Gentleman's Magazine, 
1835, pt. 11, pp. 517-20). 

Southey had long before this period published, under 
the assumption of a foreign title a description of his own 
country. This was Letters from England by Don Manuel 
Alvarez Espriella, translated from the Spanish, 1807, 3 vols. 
It was reprinted in the next year, and by 1814 had reached a 
fifth edition. Two editions came out in America before 
the end of 1808. In 1817 it was translated into French, 
and from that version there appeared in 1818 a German 
translation. The letters were sprightly. Jane Austen 
writes : " I read it aloud by candlelight. The man describes 
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well, but is horribly anti-English. He deserves to be the 
foreigner he assumes." 

The novels of Thomas Love Peacock are warmer favour- 
ites with the past than with the present generation, but 
minds " innocent and quiet " will at all times be capti- 
vated by their humour and erudition, mingled in his later 
efforts with an amusing if insurmountable prejudice. Head- 
long Hall is dated in 1816, and a long string of his anony- 
mous works succeeded. Among them were Melincourt 
(1817), Nightmare Abbey (1818), Maid Marian (1822), 
Crotchet Castle [1831). After a great interval, one of thirty 
years, came his last effort in fiction, Gryll Grange (1861). 

G. R. Gleig, long known to us as chaplain-general of the 
forces, began life as an officer in the army, and served in the 
Peninsular campaigns of 1813 and 1814. He is said by 
Lady Dorothy Nevill to have carried the colours of his 
regiment at Waterloo. After the reduction of the forces 
consequent upon the peace of 1815 he took orders in the 
English church. In 1824 he began a series of articles 
descriptive of his own military career under the Duke, which 
Blackwood called " The Subaltern," and in 1825 issued as 
a separate publication. Croker was curious as to the author- 
ship, and instigated Lockhart into asking the author whether 
he had any objection to the secret of the paternity being 
revealed. The answer of Gleig left it to Lockhart's discretion . 
Croker was told ; he confided the information to the Duke of 
Wellington, and the Duke thought so highly of it that he 
accepted the dedication of the subsequent editions. With 
such patronage the volume became popular, an edition 
appearing so late as 1872, and most of Gleig's other works 
bore the words " by the author of the Subaltern." 

A very popular work after the French War was the 
anonymous The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, 
with an account of his campaigns on the Peninsula and in 
Pall Mall, 1815. The author was Lieutenant-Colonel David- 
Roberts, and a few days before his death he had given the 
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finishing touches to a second part. Truth to say, the poem 
was a sort of Doctor Syntax, and both verses and illustra- 
tions, which were drawn by the " facetious " Rowlandson, 
were a trifle coarse in conception. Still, the volume reached 
a second edition, and elicited in 1818 a companion work on 
The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in the Navy. 

When E. J. Trelawny had completed his early reminis- 
cences he sent the MS. to Mary Shelley for her friendly 
revision. She was to take it to " Murray and Colburn, or 
any other publisher," but on no account to trust the pub- 
hsher with his name. The author would at once be recog- 
nized, and the same pubhsher should have the " second 
series which treats of Byron, Shelley, Greece, etc., which will 
at once remove the veil." She did her part well, and the 
book was published anonymously in 183 1 by ^Colburn, 
with the happy title. The Adventures of a Younger Son that 
he had suggested. Though not at first a financial success 
it was often reprinted and translated into French and Ger- 
man. Inaccurate in some parts and over-coloured through- 
out, the work shows a marvellous power of description. 
It is to be hoped that Colburn did not in his estimate include 
the profits of the second series, for this, with an account 
of Shelley such as the world will never see again, did not 
come out untU 1858. The woes of writers have often been 
delineated. Some day perhaps a pubhsher will tell of the 
troubles of his class with the prickly porcupines among 
authors. 

A swarm of anonymous authors has settled on Black- 
wood's Magazine at all times, but never were the writers more 
distinguished than at this period. Lockhart himself was 
the leader in mystification. Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
a caustic pourtrayal of society at Edinburgh, seems to 
have had its birth in 1819, and the next two years were 
spent in duping publisher and reader about their reputed 
author, an unknown-and-kept-in-the-background "Dr. Peter 
Morris." A review professedly of the first edition appeared 
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in the magazine for February and March, 1819, which Lock- 
hart and his coterie whispered into credulous ears was the 
work of Scott. But this was a cunning device, and in fact 
there was no first edition, the first actual publication being 
palmed on the public as the second edition, a trick which 
since that date has often been adopted with success by the 
evening papers in London. The title was suggested by 
Scott's anonymous volume of Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk 
(1816), describing his visit to Flanders and France. 

William Blackwood attached an enormous value to the 
anonymous novel of Pen Owen, but who now has ever heard of 
it, much less read it ? He begged for the return of the original 
manuscript, which he " would feel proud ... to leave to 
his eldest son," and he paid £1000 for the copyright, but the 
book fell comparatively flat. Even less success attended a 
second work, Percy Mallory by the same author. His name 
was James Hook, the Dean of Worcester, brother of Theodore 
Hook and father of Dr. Hook, long prominent in the eccle- 
siastical world as the vicar of Leeds, and dean of Chichester. 

Sam Warren's best-known works were anonymous and 
came out in Blackwood. The first of them was the Passages 
from the diary of a late Physician, which imposed from its 
verisimilitude upon many an unwary reader. It ran through 
that magazine at intervals between 1830 and 1837. The 
first volume was printed separately in 1832, the third, which 
bore his name on the title-page, in 1838, and they were 
translated into more than one European language. Warren 
had studied medicine at Edinburgh, and possessed great 
powers in concocting scenes and situations. These extracts 
from a medical diary, until they were claimed by their 
author, were attributed to several physicians of distinction. 

StDl more successful, though its serious parts often bordered 
on the farcical, was the novel of Ten Thousand a Year, 
which also came out in Blackwood. The vagaries of Tittle- 
bat Titmouse, the sharp practices of the rascally attorneys, 
Quirk Gammon and Snap (a firm ranking in popular estima- 
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tion with that of Dodson and Fogg) still possess a charm 
for the novel reader. Many of the characters in it are 
but thinly disguised. Subtle was Scarlett, Quicksilver stood 
for Brougham, Crystal was Sir Cresswell Cresswell and Lord 
Widdrington was intended for Lord Tenterden. Its success 
in 1841 was beyond aU expectation. It was translated into 
all the principal languages of the continent, was republished 
in England down to 1884 and 1887, and in New York so late 
as 1903. Warren's vanity was a subject of constant jest. 
His novel was anonymous, but he was curious to know what 
the world thought of it, and wished every one to know that 
it was his. He asked one day a sprightly serjeant in the 
law if he had any idea of the author. His learned friend 
seized the opportunity with the playful remark, " Well, 
Warren, there are not many to whom I would entrust the 
secret, but it is safe to do so to you. The truth is, I wrote 
it myself." 

Scott thought that he had detected the hand of Lockhart in 
the composition of The Omen, which he pronounced " a very 
beautifully written but melancholy tale." He had not read 
two pages when he exclaimed to his daughter, " 'Look, Eras- 
mus aut Diabolus." She remarked that it had been adver- 
tised as by Wilson, but the verdict of the family was that 
the style and thoughts were more like those of Lockhart, 
" more elegant and simple than he is when he sets about 
sentiment." It turned out to be the work of John Gait, 
and Scott gave it high praise in a review which appeared in 
Blackwood. 

Gait published many anonymous or pseudonymous works. 
Among them was the Wandering Jew, or the travels and ob- 
servations of Hareach, the Prolonged, 1820, which purported to 
have been written by the Rev. T. Clark, the reason being that 
Gait wished to conceal the use made in the compilation of 
his former works. It exhibited a view of society from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and Gait thought it " a very curious 
volume full of striking incidents and displaying erudition." 
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He naively expressed his surprise that though it was never 
reviewed, two considerable editions had been sold. " Many 
of my own far inferior productions in originality and beauty 
have been much applauded, and yet I doubt if they have 
sold so well." The opening letters of the sentences of the 
" Conclusion," pp. 435-8, make up the words " this book 
was written by John Gait." 

In 1844 there appeared, in the conventional guise of three 
octavo volumes, an anonymous novel oi Albert Lunel, or the 
Chateau of Languedoc, which was printed by Charles Knight 
and dedicated to Samuel Rogers. Lady Georgiana Chatter- 
ton was breakfasting with Rogers when he received from 
the author, Lord Brougham, the dedication copy. It was 
at once handed to her with the injunction to read it quickly 
" and not breathe a word as to the author." By the next 
evening the volumes had been devoured and this was lucky, 
for by that time Brougham had repented of his action and 
had sent to Rogers for his copy. So rigidly was the work 
suppressed that only five copies are said to have got abroad, 
one being in the British Museum Library, and their value 
in the book-market rose to a high figure. The rest of the 
impression, a thousand or so, was deposited by Brougham 
in a cellar, and on his death was disposed of, the copies being 
placed on the market as published by C. H. Clarke. The 
value of the work at once dwindled to a few shillings. 

About this time the novel of Dr. Hookwell, or the Anglo- 
Catholic Family (1842, 3 vols.) attracted much attention. 
Most of the literary members of the.Tractarian party were 
credited with its authorship. It was fathered in turn upon 
Mr. Gladstone, Bishop Wilberforce, Monckton Milnes and 
Lord John Manners. However, they were all of them guilt- 
less of the authorship. Its parent was the Rev. Robert 
Armitage, an English clergyman living in quiet seclusion on 
his remote rectory of Easthope in Shropshire. For several 
years after this date successive volumes " by the author of 
Doctor Hookwell " were ensured of a favourable reception. 
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Among them was one on the " rehgious Hfe and death " of 
Dr. Johnson. 

When Disraeli was engaged in the composition of Vivian 
Grey he consulted Mrs. Benjamin Austen, of Bloomsbury 
Square, the wife of Plumer Ward's solicitor, for hints, and 
she arranged with Colburn the terms of publication. She 
had before this rendered similar services to Ward himself, 
whose once-famous novels of Tremaine and De Vere were 
also anonymous, and Colburn is said to have thought 
that Ward, a man of recognized talent and position in 
society, was the author of this new venture.^ Under this 
belief he " gave three times as much as he would otherwise 
have done " {Wm. Blackwood and His Sons, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
i. 507). Whatever was the bargain that the cunning Col- 
burn made with this attractive dame, he more than repaid 
himself by the success of the work. The Rev. T. S. Hughes, 
a well-known bookmaker, wrote to Samuel Butler, then the 
headmaster of Shrewsbury School, to read it, as he wished to 
give Butler " the best treat of the kind he ever had in his 
life." Sir Walter Scott, on the other hand, noted in his 
journal that the volume which he had read was " clever, but 
not so much as to make me in this sultry weather go upstairs 
to the drawing-room to seek the other volumes." 

Bulwer Lytton's long web of authorship was woven in 
mystery. The anonymous novel of Falkland (1827), which 
did not bring the publisher a fortune and has long been for- 
gotten, was followed by Pelham, which was brought out in 
the same style, but with marked success. This passed 
through edition after edition at home, and was translated 
into nearly every European language. One by touch of 
its success is still remembered. From that time until now, 
a period of eighty years, it has made a black coat the inevit- 

1 This was not the sole instance in which Ward's name was made 
use of. P. G. Patmore's Chatsworth was issued anonymously as 
edited by the author of Tremaine and De Veye, and the world jumped 
to the conclusion that it was written by Ward. 
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able costume of an English gentleman in the evening. Sir 
Walter Scott asked Lockhart who wrote it, praising " the 
light as easy and gentleman-like, the dark very grand and 
sombrous " but condemning a " slang tone of morality 
which is immoral." The reply was characteristic : " Pelham 
is writ by a Mr. Bulwer, a Norfolk squire and horrid puppy." 

From 1828 onwards a string of novels, romantic and his- 
torical, was unrolled without any name on their title-pages, 
which were speedily recognized as by the pen of Lytton. 
Such were Devereux, Eugene Aram, Godolphin, and The 
Last Days of Pompeii, and many another. The Caxtons 
published with his name gave him a new and a higher set of 
admirers. This came out in Blackwood' s Magazine, and it 
had followers in My Novel and What Will he do With it ? 
both of which appeared as the composition of Pisistratus 
Caxton. Another style was adopted by him with equal 
success in his satirical dream of the future, the anonymous 
novel of the Coming Race (1871). In two years it sped 
through six editions, imposing upon critic and reader alike. 
Lytton was in great glee when he found that it was attri- 
buted to Sir Arthur Helps. The volume was dedicated to 
Max Miiller, who " tried very hard to discover the author of 
it, but in vain." Only by A. K. H. B. was the writer sus- 
pected. A copy was sent to him by Blackwood and he pro- 
nounced it by Lytton, though " the book was very unlike 
the Caxtons, doubtless." The secret of the authorship was 
not divulged until after Lytton's death. ^ 

While Lytton was dying at Torquay in the winter of 1873 
the anonymous novel of the Parisians was coming out in the 
numbers of Blackwood's. Few suspected its authorship, 
many attributed it to Laurence Oliphant from " the Picca- 
dilly-like social touches and the intimate knowledge of 
Parisian life. Blackwood would smile and say nothing." It 

1 His son, the second Lord Lytton, first appeared in print as Owen 
Meredith. There was a family tradition that Anne Meredith, who 
married a Lytton, was the sister or niece of Owen Tudor. 
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was to have been published without a name, and this mystery 
would have invested it with still greater attraction, but 
Loid Lytton's death rendered this unnecessary. When 
this severe condemnation of Parisian society in the sixties 
was published in book-form, the curious world learnt the 
name of its begetter. 

After the domestic differences of Lytton and his wife had 
ended in estrangement, she sought revenge in depicting her 
husband as the villain of the novel Cheveley, or The Man of 
Honour {yd ed. 1839), which she published with her name. 
A retort somewhat too obvious was made, by some un- 
known satellite, in Lady Cheveley, or The Woman of Honour 
(2nd ed. 1839). The recollection of these titles gave the name 
to the ambitious design of The Cheveley Novels (1878-79, 
4 vols.). Blackwood expected great things from them, and 
they were launched, in emulation of the ambitious authors 
of the day, in shilling monthly parts illustrated. But the 
vehemence was overdone and they failed of their purpose. 
Their anonymous author is stated to be Mr. Valentine Dur- 
rant, who printed at Dover in 1870 the high-sounding pro- 
duction of Inez the Queen. Thoughts of Poesy placed on 
record in Guise of Song and Story. 

Bulwer's talents were so versatile and his style so varied 
that his name was the first that came to mind for every 
anonymous work of merit. The Fawn of Sertorius was 
published without an author's name in 1846. George Eliot 
read it and recommended it to Miss Hennell — " it is pure, 
chaste and classic, beyond any attempt at fiction I ever read. 
If it be Bulwer's, he has been undergoing a gradual transfigur- 
ation and is now ready to be exalted into the assembly of 
the saints " {Life, i, 149). It was not his. The author was 
Robert Eyres Landor, the placid brother of the fiery author 
of Gebir. 

Some unsuspected names lurk in the annals of anonymity. 
When Whewell in 1850 brought his suffering wife to the 
springs of Kreuznach he spent his leisure hours in translating 
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Auerbach's Die Frau Professorinn. Several pages, he says, 
were translated " on the top of the Faulhorn and in the face 
of the Jungfrau." On his return to England it was published 
anonymously (1851) but " the foolish public never discovered 
either the merit of the story or of the translation " {Paulina 
J. Trevelyan's Literary Remains, pp. 234-5). More than 
half a century passed away without the appearance of a 
second separate translation in English. 

A novel, which delighted me in my youth, was The Camp 
of Refuge (1844). It told how the Saxons withdrew to the 
fens of the Isle of Ely and kept at bay their Norman invaders. 
Charles Kingsley had probably never heard of it, but the 
subject was identical with his historical picture of Hereward 
the Wake, or the last of the English. By some strange 
freak of suggestion the novel was generally ascribed to 
Harriet Martineau, but it was really the composition of 
Charles Macfarlane, another of Charles Knight's colleagues 
in literary labour. He called his unpretending fiction a 
" novelet," and this is said to have been the first use of the 
word. 

Frederick Denison Maurice was ordained to the curacy of 
Bubbenhall, near Leamington, in January, 1834. Soon 
afterwards Richard Bentley published, after a long delay of 
more than three years, his anonymous novel of Eustace 
Conway. Maurice was a child in this world's affairs, and 
had never heard of the name of Captain Marryat, the delight 
of adventurous youth. He gave that name to a " prominent 
character represented in no amiable colours," whereupon the 
real Simon Pure, overflowing with ire, presented himself 
before the astonished publisher and demanded an assurance 
that the choice of name was accidental. It was an age of 
authors with horsewhips for editor or publisher, and Bentley 
may well have been alarmed. But Marryat got the assur- 
ance. An unknown stranger in a coach, the precursor of 
the man in the street in our days, prophesied for it " a great 
noise. Some say that it is a violent attack on the Radicals, 
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some think it is against the Whigs. The writer has spared 
neither of them." That great noise was never heard. For it 
there was one and but one conspicuous admirer. This was 
Coleridge, who spoke of it " with very high and almost 
unmingled admiration " {Life of Maurice, i, 163-4). 

One of Coleridge's young disciples and a friend, with 
the habits and sympathies of Maurice, brought out a 
novel at this date ; this was John Sterling, who published 
anonymously in 1833 his novel of Arthur Coningsby. 
Mill sent it to Carlyle in Scotland, who thereupon pro- 
nounced it the product of "an opulent, genial, and sunny 
mind," but one, alas ! " misdirected, disappointed, experi- 
enced in misery." Its sale among the public was but slight. 
Mr. Richard Garnett praises in it the ballad " A Maiden 
came gliding over the Sea." 

All the world knows that " Boz " was the disguise of Charles 
Dickens, the pet name bestowed on him by his youngest 
brother. Under that concealment he brought out in 1836 
the well-known Sketches by Boz and a second series in 1837. 
It was also used for the Memoirs of Grimaldi (1838) and for 
Oliver Twist (1838). He enters in his diary under the date 
of Januarys in that year that only two of his undertakings 
to that time were not issued as by Boz. One of these was 
Sunday under Three Heads ; as it is, as Sabbath Bills would 
make it, as it might be made," and this purported to be the 
work of Timothy Sparks. The other " work which he began 
on that day was the Sketches of Young Gentlemen." It 
appeared without a name in 1838, with six illustrations by 
Phiz, and ere the year was out had been welcomed in a sixth 
edition. With pardonable pride Dickens recorded, " One 
hundred and twenty-five pounds for such a little book, 
without my name to it, is pretty well." ^ 

1 The Sketches of Young Ladies by Quiz, 1838, also reached a 
sixth edition in that year and also had six illustrations by Phiz. It 
is attributed to Edward Caswall, a divine in the Anglican church 
who subsequently went over to that of Rome. 

In 1840 Dickens was induced to write his anonymous Sketches 

H 
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Poor Thackeray, after the loss of his fortune, toiled for 
his living for many years, and mostly under the nom de 
guerre of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. The first great success 
under his own name was the novel of Vanity Fair and from 
that time the world was at his feet. 

The letterpress of King Glumpus (1837) ^^'^ The 
Exquisites (1839) which were illustrated by Thackeray, is 
usually attributed to him, but Mr. William Roberts stated 
in The AthencBum for February 23, 1907, on the authority 
ofMrs.EUicott, widow of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
that they were written by John Barrow (second son of Sir 
John Barrow) who died at Chipping-Norton on December 9, 
1898, at the great age of 91. He was an early volunteer, an 
original member of the Alpine Club and the author of several 
books of travel. Both these booklets have fetched extra- 
vagant sums as the composition of Thackeray. 

Thackeray's name reminds us of John Leech, who did the 
illustrations for A Little Tour in Ireland by an Oxonian. 
The text was by one critic assigned to Mark Lemon, but it 
was the composition of S. R. Hole, afterwards Dean of 
Rochester. The volume was published in the autumn of 
1859 and reprinted in 1878. For it the delighted author 
received the welcome sum of £105. He talked of a sequel, 
A Little Tour in Holland, but neither tour nor volume seems 
to have been accomplished. 

The first part of Nina Balatka appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine for July, 1866, and the whole novel was published 
separately in 1867. In the next year followed Linda Tressel, 
by the Author of Nina Balatka, a description which Black- 
wood thought might prove very convenient for such a 
prolific author. The authorship of the first of them excited 
much curiosity. Laurence Oliphant wrote, " I am much 
questioned as to the authorship of Nina Balatka; is it 

of Young Couples, also with six illustrations by Phiz, but its 
popularity was not so great. 
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TroUope ? " Blackwood replied diplomatically, with the 
suggestion that if much pressed he should hint that it was 
the work of Disraeli. The secret was discovered by Richard 
Holt Hutton of the Spectator, who detected in its pages the 
repeated use of some special phrase which he connected with 
the name of Trollope. Trollope received £450 apiece for 
them, which compared but badly with the sums, over £3,000, 
which he received for each of his three works, Phineas Finn, 
He Knew he was Right, and Orley Farm. But he always 
maintained among his friends that they were good novels, 
and their scenes, Prague .and Nuremberg, were de- 
scribed from personal knowledge of their buildings and 
streets. 

Lockhart wrote to Croker on the authorship of The New 
Timon, 1846. He suspected it to be the work of " Bulwer 
or Disraeli, or possibly Dicky Milnes," basing his belief 
on the conviction that it was not the inspiration of " a poet, 
but it is the work of a clever man who understands the 
construction of lines and the rhythm, and, in short, all that 
people can learn without inspiration." Lockhart was 
right in his guess and not unjust in his criticism. It was 
the anonymous product of Bulwer Lytton, and his genius 
did not reach its highest level in the realms of poetry. It 
went through three editions in a year. Lockhart in the 
same letter referred to the Modern Orlando, a contemporary 
piece as " from some mere reporter or penny-a-liner." This 
was the composition of George Croly, the rhetorical parson 
who held the benefice of Walbrook just behind the Mansion 
House. It did not reach its second edition until 1855. 

New phases in religion and politics developed themselves 
with startling emphasis after the Reform Bill. 

Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, a physician, was the anony- 
mous author in 1840 of the strange romance Vates, or The 
fhilosophy of madness, which was illustrated with " equally 
strange etchings," by Thomas Landseer. The name was 
afterwards changed to Valdarno, or the Ordeal of art worship. 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to whom novelty in every form was 
a perpetual attraction, read it about 1844. It captivated 
him, and he busied himself to find out the author. 

Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, struggled hard through 
many years for the bread of his life and for the spread of his 
opinions. There appeared in January, 1854, ^^ the open- 
ing number of the Northern Tribune (a periodical edited 
by my friend of late years, the well-known " Joe " Cowen, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) a review of Alderman Ralph, or 
the History of the Borough and Corporation of the Borough 
of Willowacre, by Adam Hornbook, a gentleman pleasantly 
described in the title-page " as student by his own fireside, 
and among his neighbours, when he can secure the arm- 
chair in the corner." This was by Cooper, and he took 
the manuscript to Mr. Edward Chapman for publication, 
who consented " to receive it for c-o-n-s-i-d-e-r-a-t-i-o-n." 
Such a proposition was outside poor Cooper's range. It 
was, however, accepted and published by the firm of Rout- 
ledge in the year 1853 (2 vols.). The price paid for it was 
£100, and he received. the same sum for another work of 
fiction, The Family Feud (1855), which was also published 
under the disguise of " Adam Hornbook." 

Kingsley's Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet, an autobio- 
graphy of a Christian socialist, came out anonymously at 
the close of 1849, passed into a third edition in 1852, and 
was often reprinted, the issue in 1876 containing a prefatory 
memoir by his old friend and colleague in belief, Thomas 
Hughes. A copy of the original edition was sent to Carlyle, 
but his impetuous wife wrote to her husband that " she 
had flung it aside as not readable." She subsequently 
heard from Miss Jewsbury that the novel, although " too 
like Carlyle," was the work of young Kingsley, " a produc- 
tion of astounding merit." So she was going to read it. 
This work and the other productions of Kingsley that were 
composed at this date under the influence of a consuming 
zeal for the worthy, but helpless poor, exposed him to 
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much obloquy from the conventional. He was in advance 
of his time and had to pay the penalty. 

Upon one of its reviewers this novel had a marked 
effect. Shirley Brooks, then engaged in reviewing for the 
Morning Chronicle, was so impressed by it that he wrote to 
the publishers asking for the author's name in strict secrecy. 
He felt that he could " deal much more satisfactorily with 
the work if he knew anything of the writer's antecedents " 
(G. S. Layard, Shirley Brooks, pp. 98-9). 

Tom Hughes was among the most successful of anonymous 
authors. Tom Brown's Schooldays, by an Old Boy, saw the 
light in April, 1857, a-iid ere the year was out had been through 
five editions. Rumour was soon busy as to the authorship. 
Fanny Kemble suggested to W. B. Donne that he was the 
author, but the name of the real writer did not take long in 
oozing out. Often was this faithful picture of an English 
schoolboy's daily life in work and sport reprinted ; it was 
translated into German, and imitated, save the mark ! in 
French. Its successor, Tom Brown at Oxford — the child was 
father of the man — fell far short in popularity, but it, too, 
was imitated in the French. The most read of all novels on 
Oxford undergraduate life, caricature as it was, and the work 
of one not connected with the University, had a long innings 
of fame ; this was Verdant Green, by Cuthbert Bede (1853). 
The real author was the Rev. Edward Bradley, a graduate 
of Durham University, where the patron saints of the 
cathedral are Cuthbert and Bede. Strangely enough, his 
first production, a series of twenty-four etchings of college 
life, came out at Oxford under his own name in six parts 
(1849-50). The last of them stated that "the second 
series and all re-issues of the first, will appear under the 
nom de guerre of Cuthbert Bede, M.A." In after life he was 
beneficed in the Midlands of England, and his frequent com- 
munications in Notes and Queries were never without 
interest. The merit of Verdant Green lay in its delightful 
stock of harmless merriment. 
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The description of a London clerk at the Scouring of 
the White Horse on that hill in Berkshire, which Tom Hughes 
had visited so often in his youthful days, was published in 
1859 2-s by the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays. Tom 
Browns Schooldays was, it may be added, the first great 
popular success of the prosperous firm of Macmillan. 

Another name inseparably linked with those of Kingsley 
andCarlyle was James Anthony Froude, who is said by Mr. 
Herbert Paul {Life, p. 37) to have published " two anonymous 
stories called Shadows of the Clouds and The Lieutenant's 
Daughter.'" The first of them, a series of tales, by Z. 
1847, is described as " a valuable piece of autobiography. 
Without literary merit, without any quality to attract the 
public, it gives a vivid and faithful account of the author's 
troubles at school and at home, together with a slight sketch 
of his unfortunate love-affair " {Paul's Froude, p. 37). The 
Lieutenant' s Daughter is said to have been ' ' long and deservedly 
forgotten," so much so, I may add, that it is not even men- 
tioned in the memoir of Froude in the D.N.B. Possibly it was 
the volume described in the Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library as The Lieutenant's Daughters, or the Little Mother 
[1874]. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 produced a brace of 
anonymous tracts that caused much stir in the world. One 
of them owed much of its popularity to its taking title, and 
to the political prejudices of the day. It was called The 
Fight at Dame Europa's school, showing how the German 
Boy thrashed the French Boy and how the English Boy 
looked on, the latter being the position commonly adopted 
both among " boys " in schools and " grown-ups " in after 
life. Nearly 200,000 copies of it were sold in England, and 
a very large number in America. It was translated into 
nearly every continental language, and provoked many 
pamphlets for and against it. Moreover, it enjoyed an 
exceptional distinction in securing from Mr. Falconer 
Madan, of the Bodleian Library, a special bibliography of 
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its own issues and of the literature connected with it. Its 
author was the Rev. Henry William Pullen, a vicar choral 
of Salisbury Cathedral. " The said word, Salisbury, gave 
rise to the ascription of it to Lord, and also to Lady, Salis- 
bury." Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough, was among 
the other notable persons to whom it was assigned. 

The vaticinations of The Battle of Dorking, which repre- 
sented the views of a man of great distinction both in war 
and in hterature, attracted nearly as many readers. Its pages 
described the progress of an invader who successfully 
landed his forces in England, won his great battle at Dork- 
ing, and ultimately conquered the country. This pro- 
phetic vision appeared in Blackwood for May, 1871, when 
several large editions of the Magazine were disposed of. It 
was then issued separately, and over 100,000 copies were 
sold. Translations were circulated in thousands in France, 
Germany and Sweden and an imitation came out in Italy. 
It provoked several reviews and elicited several sequels. 
The author was Colonel, afterwards Sir, George Tomkyns 
Chesney. 

Leshe Stephen had been told by Mr. Moule, a Dorchester 
worthy, that the author of the anonymous Under the Green- 
wood Tree was Thomas Hardy. He then wrote to ask for 
a novel for the Cornhill, and the first section of Hardy's 
Far from the Madding Crowd duly appeared in January, 
1874. It at once attracted notice through the suspicion 
that it was the work of George Eliot, and the rumour soon 
passed from mouth to ear that Mrs. Lewes was pubhshing 
in this unusual and anonymous manner in order to test the 
reality of her reputation. The Spectator (January 3), was 
more than usually confident on the point. It asserted that 
the character of the novel in conception and composition 
showed irrefutable evidence of the authorship of George 
Eliot. The complete novel, when published, bore the name 
of Thomas Hardy. 

James Payn, as the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, intro- 
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duced to the public, under an anonymous or fictitious con- 
cealment, many an author whose real name has since become 
a passport to fame. He himself during the early years of a 
life passed in authorship, published under a mask. His 
most popular novel was Lost Sir Massingberd, which was 
issued in 1864, and received with such popularity as to justify 
a fourth edition in 1878. For many years his novels were 
published as "by the author of Lost Sir Massingberd." 

One of James Payn's chums in life was William Black. 
Until Black had retired to live at Brighton and until Payn 
was incapacitated by illness they met almost every day at 
the same luncheon table in the beautiful coffee room of the 
Reform Club. What secured for Black fame and fortune 
was his A Daughter of Heth (1871). It appeared in 
driblets in the weekly edition of the Glasgow Herald, but 
without adding to the circulation of the paper, and some of 
its subscribers showed their want of appreciation by asking 
when the concluding part would appear. The novel was 
without an author's name in the paper, and it crept silently 
and anonymously into the world of London, for Black 
thought that he had enemies on its Press, and notably on the 
Saturday Review, where a sneer had been inserted on a Scotch 
writer who had the presumption to write English novels. 
It was the sensation of the season, and before 1872 had passed 
away the eleventh edition had come out. 

When the publisher seeks out the author, it is a clear sign 
of fame. This was the case with Hamerton, a writer of 
especial grace, gifted with an exceptional knowledge of 
France. One of the firm of Roberts brothers of Boston, in 
the States, wrote in 1876 to say that he was contemplating 
a series of novelettes to be published anonymously, to 
be called The No Name Series, and to be issued in "neat 
square i8mo volumes of about 250 pages, to sell for one 
dollar." I do not think that this suggestion ever blossomed 
into fruition, but it probably inspired Hamerton with the 
desire of concocting the novel of Marmorne ; the Story 
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is told by Adolphus Segrave, the youngest of Three Brothers. 
The scene was laid on the imaginary estate of Boisvipere, 
in that district of Burgundy that Hamerton loved so well, 
and it was published for him in 1878. George Eliot and 
George Lewes recognized the author at once, and Lewes 
wrote a letter to " Mr. Adolphus Segrave, care of P. G. 
Hamerton, Esq." It was published in England and America 
and in two issues in France, but the sale disappointed the 
publishers. The profits to the author were considerably 
less than £200. 

Sir John Skelton loved to conceal himself. The preface 
to Thalatta ! or the Great Commoner, a Political Romance, 
1862, was signed with the single letter S. It was under 
the mask of Shirley that he published both his Nugce CriticcB 
(1862) and his Campaigner at Home (1865), and his tract on 
Benjamin Disraeli, the past and the future (1868) was issued 
as by " a democratic Tory." Thalatta was a strange mix- 
ture of beauty and what is not beauty, with an idealised 
portrait of a politician, embodying some of the characteris- 
tics of Canning and some of Disraeli, who is the subject of 
unbounded eulogy in a prefatory note. Its descriptions 
of nature and of life on sea — the sea smiles and sparkles 
on every page — ^delighted Froude. " The yacht scene made 
him groan " over days that had past and would probably 
have no successors. 

C. L. Dodgson, of Christ Church, when he began to write 
for The Train, a magazine edited by Edmund Yates, which 
lasted from January, 1856, to June, 1858, found the need 
for a literary disguise. He proposed " Dares " (the first 
syllable 'of his birthplace), but the suggestion did not meet 
with his editor's approval. A choice of four names was 
then submitted : (i) Edgar Cuthwellis ; {2) Edgar N. C. 
Westhall (both of which were formed from the letters of 
his two Christian names, Charles Lutwidge) ; (3) Louis 
Carroll, and (4) Lewis Carroll, which are merely variants 
of the same names (Lewis =Ludovicus=: Lutwidge ; Carroll 
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=Carolus= Charles). The last pair was adopted and was 
used by Dodgson in a poem called " Solitude " {The Train, 
March, 1856). For all time the name will be famous among 
youth and children of a later growth. 

From Mr. Grant Allen's pen there flowed a never-ending 
stream of works, scientific and otherwise. Through fear 
lest his reputation for serious science should be damaged he 
adopted a cloak for his works in the realm of fiction. The 
pseudonyms for his first essays in fiction were J. Arbuthnot 
Wnson and Cecil Power. These continued for a time, but 
with the increased appreciation by the Hterary world of 
hisvaried powers, the mask was thrown on one side. Later 
in life he returned to concealment. As Martin Leach 
Warborough he wrote a tale for children called Tom Un- 
limited; as Olive Pratt Rayner he brought out The Type- 
writer Girl and Rosalba. It is on record that when James 
Payn succeeded Leslie Stephen in the editorial chair of the 
C or nhill Magazine t]ies3.ra.Q post brought to Mr. Grant Allen 
two letters. One addressed by Payn to him in his 
real name was to inform him with regret that his scientific 
articles would not suit the new character of the magazine. 
The other, sent to J. Arbuthnot Wilson, was to invite con- 
tributions from that gentleman as the author of a tale called • 
Mr. Chung. 

To Frederick William Robinson may be assigned the- 
palm for fecundity of writing in his day. He gained a wide 
popularity for his novel of Grandmother' s Money, by the 
author of One and Twenty, i860, but feared lest he was 
producing too rapidly for consumption by the novel-read- 
ing world. He accordingly took another string for his bow 
and published in the same year, without his name, the well- 
known novel of High Church. With this he broke ground 
in a new world, attracting a fresh class of readers whose 
interests were in religious topics, even though they were 
treated as fictions. It was followed by No Church, 1861, 
which showed his acquaintance with the life of the poorer 
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classes in the slums of London, and by a series of what he 
called " my Church Novels." When these stopes were 
worked out, Robinson explored fresh mines. He started 
a third series of works in fiction, dubbed " The Prison 
Stories," which attained an equal success. The set began 
with Female Life in Prison, by a Prison Matron, 1862, 
which was accepted by the rulers of the leading papers of 
England and by the subscribers to Mudie as the genuine 
experience acquired within its walls of such a being, and 
was followed by Memoirs of Jane Cameron, Female Convict, 
1864. His highest triumph in imposing upon the unwary 
is the fact that Halkett and Laing were misled into assigning 
these works to the expert in prison life, Mary Carpenter. 

The anonymous novel of Ready-money Mortiboy, re- 
printed from the pages of Once a Week — what a wealth of 
merit lies lost in that much-loved periodical of our earlier 
days ! — brought fame and money in 1872 to Walter Besant 
and James Rice. When that partnership ceased and 
Besant laboured by himself, his great success was in the 
anonymous Revolt of Man [1882], showing the world turned 
upside down and man endeavouring to regain his supremacy. 
Its first appearance was chilling. If any journal noticed 
the book it was to " damn " it without faint praise. At 
last an article in the Saturday Review, written in absolute 
ignorance of the authorship, " struck the first note in the 
chorus of praise. Besant asked his " friend, the editor, 
to lunch and confessed the truth. In five or six weeks we 
had got through about nine thousand copies." 

Some years ago York Powell wrote to J. B. Yeats, the 
Irish artist, " Do they know in Dublin who Fiona Macleod 
is ? She, or he, has done some few beautiful things." In- 
quiry was in vain. The unknown person afterwards figured in 
Who's WAo as a veritable author taking recreation in "sailing, 
hill walks, and listening," and the name, with a host of 
Celtic tales entered under it, appeared in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library as a real entity. The rumours 
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attaching to her personaUty are set out in a letter by 
Katharine Tynan entitled William Sharp and Fiona 
Macleod, {Fortnightly Review, March, 1906). After the 
death of William Sharp in December, 1905, it was an- 
nounced that he and Fiona Macleod were one and the 
same. Speculation was at rest. 

A brieflife of abundant popularity was the fate of Frederick 
JohnFargus. One year he put out his leaves ; next year 
the tree was dead. He was a Bristolian, born on December 
26, 1847, and as Bristol is a city still enjoying a savour of 
the sea, he fell under the inspiration of the nautical novels 
of Marryat. When not quite fourteen years old he went 
to the school-frigate Conway, and when he required a pseu- 
donym the name of Conway, with the Christian prefix of 
Hugh, was his choice. Called Back, by Hugh Conway, came 
out in January, 1884. " By March, 1884, thirty thousand 
copies, and by June 27, 1887, three hundred and fifty-two 
thousand copies had been sold." A French translation by 
B. Pauncefote appeared at Brussels in 1885 and it was 
rendered into German, Italian, Swedish, Spanish and 
Dutch. As a drama it ran for nearly 200 nights. Far- 
gus died at Monte Carlo on May 15, 1885, from a chill 
caught in the treacherous climate of the Riviera, and was 
buried in the cemetery at Nice, with an epitaph by Lord 
Houghton. 

Canon Ainger wrote to his old friend, Du Maurier, in 1882, 
" Have you seen and read a new story called Vice Versa ? 
It is one of the cleverest and most humorous books I have 
read for many a long day." With more than feminine 
curiosity he implores his friend to find out who wrote it. 
" F. Anstey " must be a nom de plume, writes Ainger. He 
was correct. It was in part the author's name, Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie. Vice Versa took the world by storm. 
It gladdened the jaded novel-reader and it diverted those who 
only read a novel as an occasional exhilaration. It was often 
reprinted, was dramatised in 1884, and was the first, I must 
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add the best, of many a piece from his sportive pen. " The 
man has extraordinary talent in my judgment " was the 
verdict of Ainger. 

The work of Henry Harland in the eighties was pubhshed 
under the pseudonym of " Sidney Laska," a name not, so 
far as human knowledge goes, appertaining to any hving 
person, past or present, but dreamed of by Harland " hke 
a bad dream." It was dubbed "lurid," and its colours, 
broad and thick, obtained considerable popularity in America. 
He determined upon entering into a new line under his own 
name and with The Cardinal's Snuff-box, 1900, produced a 
sweet and touching story, the like of which he never again 
accomplished. Marion Harland, an American lady, whose 
writings rejoice in America in a circulation reckoned by tens 
of thousands, is described by the authorities of the British 
Museum as the disguise of " Mary Virginia Hawes, after- 
wards Terhune." 

Publishers sometimes throw light on the authorship of 
the works published by their houses. Mr. William Tinsley 
tells the story of the novels which he brought out as by 
Edmund Yates, though, unknown to him, they were con- 
structed in partnership with Mrs. Cashel Hoey. She was 
certainly the part author of Black Sheep {i86y) , Rock Ahead 
(1868), Forlorn Hope (1867), Land at Last (1866) and the sole 
author of A Righted Wrong (1870). Tinsley published the 
last novel, and one which bore Mrs. Cashel Hoey's name on 
the title-page within a few weeks of each other, and " nearly 
double the number of copies was sold " of the work, which 
purported to be by Edmund Yates. 

Mr. Henry Vizetelly reveals the mystery of the composi- 
tion of Four Months among the Gold- finders in Alta California. 
A perusal of Colonel Fremont's history of his expedition in 
that country suggested to him the idea of setting out the 
experiences of a raw hand in endeavouring to make his 
fortune in the new fields. He took Mr. David Bogue into 
partnership, spent the greater part of ten consecutive nights 
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in the composition of the fictitious narrative, and issued it 
"as by a young M.D., calling himself J. Tyrwhitt Brooks 
. . . quite the kind of name likely to disarm suspicion." 
The deception caught on. The Times gave it a review of 
nearly three columns in length, the Quarterly quoted it in 
support of sundry views on Sunday postal labour, and The 
AthencBum gave it the first place in a list of publications on 
that district. It met with a large sale in America, and was 
translated into several foreign languages. Haydn's Diction- 
ary of Dates epitomized Brooks's account of the gold 
discovery and it appears in the admirable catalogue of 
the London Library as a genuine chronicle. 

My poor friend, Hugh Stowell Scott, kn own to the world 
as Henry Seton Merriman, died young, ere his vein of 
literary ore had panned out. His father possessed a lucrative 
business in the city and Scott for some time rowed in the 
family boat. But his hatred of business life got the mastery 
of him and he ceased to attend at daily practice. His 
father was wont at times to reproach him with frivolling 
in literature instead of dabbling, like his brother, profitably 
in stocks and shares. One day he said, " Now, if you could 
produce a book like this," holding up the Sowers, purchased 
at a bookstall, "you might call yourself an author." Even 
then the youth kept silence. But he went on working. 
And at last the father gloried in his son's fame. 



VI 

The Poet Shrinking in Anonymity 

Dread of adverse criticism is the motive for concealment 
among poets. The poetical enthusiast creeps into the 
world with blushing countenance and beating heart. His 
memory is full of the finest passages of his predecessors, 
and, conscious too often of his own defects, he fears the 
censure of the reviewers. 

Cooper's Hill was written by Sir John Denham in the 
distracting days of 1640. It was spread about in manii- 
script for two years and was then published without his 
name on the title-page from, it is alleged, a " false transcript 
which stole into print by the author's long absence from 
this great town " of London. In this form it was printed 
and reprinted more than once. The poem in its final shape 
appeared in 1655 with an unknown J. B. as its editor. 

The famous apostrophe to the Thames, the only fragment 
of the poet which lingers in the world's memory, was 
inserted for the first time in this edition. Few Hues in 
English poetry are more celebrated ; " without o'erflowing, 
full " was the description applied by Disraeli in one of his 
budget speeches to the condition of the treasury. Pope 
said that these changes of Denham were effected " with 
admirable judgment." 

Many of Dryden's poems appeared without his name. 

Among them were (i) Absalom and Achitophel ; (2) The 

Hind and the Panther ; (3) Mac Flecknoe, and (4) The Medal ; 

111 
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and his favourite disguise, if disguise it can be called, was 
" by the author of Absalom and Achitophel." This prac- 
tice carried its penalty with it, for when John Sheffield, then 
the Earl of Mulgrave, circulated his Essay on Satire, the 
world persisted in attributing the production to Dryden, who 
indeed may have revised it. At all events, under the im- 
pression that it was by Dryden a troop of bravos, hired by 
the Earl of Rochester, severely beat him " in a narrow street 
off Covent Garden on a winter's night in 1679." The 
bibliography of the writings of Dryden is a work yet to be 
accomplished. It will tax the energy and talent of some 
enthusiast. 

To describe in full the mystifications of Pope would 
require a volume all to itself. The subject has engaged the 
attention of many keen critics, the chief of them being Mr. 
Dilke, but the story of the entanglements which the poet 
wove round himself is far from complete. His Essay on Criti- 
cism was published anonymously in 1711, but it hung fire 
until its author adopted the expedient of sending round 
copies to well-known members of the literary world. Addi- 
son praised it, and poor old John Dennis attacked it, and 
this combination of talent helped to make it famous. When 
the seventh edition was issued in 1722 the author's name 
was published urbi et orbi. 

When Dennis printed in the summer of 1713 a severe 
attack, but with " some very fair points," on Addison's 
Cato — an unsuccessful dramatist among the Whigs pouring 
out the vials of his wrath against a more fortunate brother 
in play-writing and politics — the wasp of Twickenham 
revenged himself. He concealed himself in the anonymous 
" narrative of Dr. Robert Norris concerning the strange 
and deplorable frenzy of Mr. John Denn^ — , an officer of 
the custom-house " and stung the soured critic in " the 
style of coarse personal satire. . . . Dennis is described 
in his garret, pouring forth insane ravings . . . but not a 
word is said in reply to Dennis's criticisms. It was plain 
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enough that the author, whoever he might be, was more 
anxious to satisfy a grudge against Dennis than to defend 
Dennis's victim." Addison thereupon caused Steele to 
write a note to Lintot, disavowing the pamphlet and 
stating that he had refused to look at it when it was offered 
for his inspection.! 

During the years 1730 and 1731 Pope was mainly occu- 
pied in composing and revising his philosophical venture 
in poetry. The first part appeared in February, 1733, as 
An Essay on Man ; Address' d to a Friend (pt. i, n.d), and 
other parts quickly followed, the fourth in 1734. The friend 
was Lord Bolingbroke, who had instigated the publication 
and probably set out the framework. The mystery of the 
authorship was well planned. Pope himself hinted at a 
well-known divine. He had gone to a new publisher and 
he was known to be " issuing at the same time other pieces 
of some length " with his old publisher. He told his friend, 
Harte the poet, that in order to complete the disguise he 
had inserted a bad rhyme,^ and Harte remembered that he 
had often heard it urged that the essay could not be Pope's 
on account of this very passage. Ail these tricks worked 
together and the authorship of the poem was given to 
every one except him who had written it. Suspicion, 
however, by degrees fastened on the real author, and with 
the fourth part Pope claimed the work as his own. 

The following anecdote does not rest on a foundation of 
fact, but every one would wish it to be true. To the delight 
of every one, so runs the fable, David Mallet fell into the 
trap. He had attached himself to the great poet and paid 
him familiar visits. One day Pope asked him in a casual 

1 Mr. Dilke put forward some grounds for believing that tlie 
paper against Dennis was by Steele {Papers of a Critic, I, 253-65). 
If so, he must have felt much natural shame in sending his com- 
munication to Lintot. Dennis alleged that Pope had prompted his 
attack on Cato. 

2 A cheat ! a whore ! who starts not at the name 
In all the inns of court or Drury Lane. 

I 
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way what was the newest thing in literature. The answer 
was something called an Essay on Man, but that as he, 
Mallet, had inspected it he could testify to the incapacity 
of the author, " who had neither skill in writing nor know- 
ledge of his subject." Pope gratified himself and rebuked 
Mallet by revealing the secret. 

Mallet was disliked by every one. The genial Garth was 
everybody's friend. But the credit of his anonymous poem 
was assigned by the envious to others and Pope has pre- 
served this slander in the line 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Young's The Complaint, or Night-thoughts on Life, Death 
and Immortality came out, like Pope's Essay on Man, 
anonymously and in parts. The first four nights were 
issued in 1742, a fifth in 1743, two more in 1744 and the last 
brace in 1745. They obtained great popularity among 
Englishmen and exercised even greater influence over 
Klopstock and the rising talent of France and Germany. 
Translations, in whole or in part, of Young's works were 
printed in French, German, Italian, Swedish, Spanish and 
Portuguese. His influence in Germany was set out by 
Johannes Barnstorff in a tract printed at Bamberg in 1895. 
The chief life of him is in French, by W. Thomas, the 
maitre de conferences in the University of Rennes. 

Gray, who followed the course of current literature with 
close observation, refers in his correspondence with Thomas 
Wharton to " a bulky poem upon health, wrote by a physi- 
cian ; do you know him ? " This was the anonymous Art 
of Preserving Health (1744), in which John Armstrong, M.D., 
showed a grasp of blank verse beyond the reach of his con- 
temporaries. Many years later Gray when mentioning the 
name of Launcelot Temple, who wrote Sketches or Essays on 
Various Subjects, 1758, confesses to having heard but for- 
gotten his real name and to have attributed it to Fulke 
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Greville, who brought out a cognate volume in 1757. It 
was in reality the disguise of Armstrong, and the sketches 
were so sprightly that the world of London insisted on 
imputing to his friend, John Wilkes, most of the merit of 
their composition. In 1771 the name of Launcelot Temple 
was retained by Armstrong for his Short Ramble through 
some parts of France and Italy. 

Akenside pairs off with Armstrong, both as a poet and a 
physician. He began his poetic career, ere he was sixteen 
years old, as a contributor of " patriotic " verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, in which the youth aped the follies 
of his seniors. His great work, The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, was published by Dodsley in January, 1744. It was 
anonymous, but within four months it was followed by a 
cheap edition bearing the author's name. ^ Dr. Johnson had 
heard the publisher say that when the manuscript was offered 
him the price demanded (£120) seemed to him so large that 
he consulted Pope, who after an examination of the poem 
advised him not to make a niggardly offer, for " this was no 
everyday writer." 

Johnson was another instance of Pope's appreciation of 
struggling merit. His poem of London came out on the same 
day of 1738 on which Pope produced the first dialogue of his 
satire on that year. Johnson's poem sold well, reaching a 
second edition in a week, and the society-dabblers in literature 
became eager to know its authorship. They contrasted 
its success with the public's tardy recognition of the new 
poem from Twickenham and more than hinted at the 
superiority of the unknown bard. Pope felt the curiosity, 
entrusted a friend to make inquiries, and, on learning that 
it was the work of some " obscure man " named Johnson, 
remarked, " he will soon be deterre." 

Wharton, as a north-country man dwelling at Durham, 
asked Gray his opinion of the poem of Akenside, a native 

1 Its theft by Rolt is narrated on page 216. 
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of the adjoining county of Northumberland. The answer 
was couched in Gray's quaintest style : " . . . You desire to 
know, it seems, what character the Poem [the Pleasures of Im- 
agination] of your young Friend bears here. I wonder to hear 
you ask the Opinion of a Nation, where those who pretend 
to judge, don't judge at all ; and the rest (the wiser Part) 
wait to catch the judgment of the world immediately above 
them, that is Dick's Coffee-house, and the Rainbow ; so that 
the readier Way would be to ask Mrs. This and Mrs. T'other, 
that keeps the bar there. However to shew you I'm a Judge, 
as well as my Countrymen, tho' I have rather turn'd it 
over than read it (but no matter ; no more have they), it 
seems to me above the middleing, and now and then (but 
for a little while) rises even to the best, particularly in De- 
scription ; it is often obscure and even unintelligible, and 
too much infected with the Hutchinson- J argon i ; in short, 
its great fault is that it was publish'd at least nine 
years too early, and so methinks in a few Words, a la Mode 
du Temple, I have very pertly dispatch'd what perhaps 
may for several years have employed a very ingenious Man 
worth 50 of myself." 

Gray wrote at the same time that he read " a small poem 
called ' The Enthusiast ' which is all pure description and as 
they tell me by the same hand ; is it so or not ? " The 
" same hand " was Mark Akenside, but his informants were 
wrong. " The Enthusiast, or the lover of nature," a poem, 
1744, was an early work by Joseph Warton, written in 
1741, when he was about eighteen years old. 

Gray himself shrank from the publicity of publication. He 
involved himself in anonymity. Horace Walpole per- 
suaded him to allow Dodsley to print in the summer of 
1747 his "Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College" 
anonymously as a thin folio tract priced at sixpence. This 

1 The allusion is to the style of Francis Hutcheson, the professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. 
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was his first venture in print. The " Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard " was begun at Stolce Poges in the 
autumn of 1742, continued in the winter of 1749 and by the 
following summer was perfected. It circulated in MS., 
and a copy reached the hands of the directors of the Maga- 
zine of Magazines, who thereupon informed Gray of their 
intention to include it therein. In an agony of apprehen- 
sion he wrote to Walpole : — 

"As you have brought me into a little sort of distress, 
you must assist me, I believe, to get out of it as well as I 
can. Yesterday I had the misfortune of receiving a letter 
from certain gentlemen (as their bookseller expresses it), 
who have taken the Magazine of Magazines into their hands. 
They tell me that an ingenious poem, called ' Reflections 
in a Country Churchyard,' has been communicated to them, 
which they are printing forthwith ; that they are informed 
that the excellent author of it is I by name, and that they 
beg not only his indulgence but the honour of his correspond- 
ence, etc. As I am not at all disposed to be either so indul- 
gent, or so correspondent, as they desire, I have but one 
bad way left to escape the honour they would inflict upon 
me ; and therefore am obliged to desire you would make 
Dodsley print it immediately (which may be done in less 
than a week's time) from your copy, but without my name , 
in what form is most convenient for him, but on his best 
paper and character ; he must correct the press himself 
and print it without any interval between the stanzas, 
because the sense is in some places continued beyond them ; 
and the title must be — ' Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard.' If he would add a line or two to say it came into his 
hands by accident, I should like it better. If you behold 
the Magazine of Magazines in the light that I do, you will 
not refuse to give yourself this trouble on my account, which 
you have taken of your own accord before now. 

" If Dodsley do not do this immediately, he may as well 
let it alone " {Letters, ed. Tovey, I, 208-9). 
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Dodsley lost no time. It was published anonymously in 
February, 1751, price 6d., and " went thro' four editions in 
two months." 

Not many years passed away before this timid poet 
attracted the attention of the satirists. There came out 
in July, 1760, price one shilling, a slim quarto anonymous 
volume containing " two odes," the themes being obscurity 
and oblivion, and the intention being to satirize Gray and 
Mason respectively. The first of them was by George Colman 
the elder, the second by Robert Lloyd, the unhappy friend 
of the reckless Charles Churchill. The Monthly Review chal- 
lenged the poets to reply, but the prudent Gray warned 
Mason against it. 

Lloyd acquired some reputation by his anonymous poem 
of The Actor, a Poetical Epistle to Bonnell Thornton, 
1760, another member of this little set of wits. It is said 
to have stirred Churchill into writing the Rosciad. That 
pungent piece was declined by one publisher after another, 
although the author, then a modest man, asked but five 
guineas for it. Churchill had reliance in his abilities and 
produced it anonymously at his own expense in March, 1761, 
Its success was instant and a greedy public clamoured for 
the name of the author. The writer in the Critical Review 
insinuated that the poem was by " one of the new triumvirate 
of wits who never let an opportunity slip of singing their 
own praises." Lloyd and Colman disclaimed the author- 
ship ; Churchill advertised it as his and promised to con- 
tribute an " Apology addressed to the Critical reviewers." 
There was commotion in the ranks of the staff of that review. 
Smollett, its editor, got Garrick to tell the author that he 
was not the writer of the obnoxious notice. The great 
actor, who trembled for his own skin, went about London 
proclaiming that he was Churchill's admirer. The lucky 
author in two months cleared £2,000 by the sale of his poems. 

Lady Austen interested Cowper one day in the autumn of 
1782 with the story of John Gilpin, John Gilpin, Citizen 
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of London, as it is gravely entered in the catalogue of the 
British Museum Library. Next morning Cowper came 
downstairs with the famous ballad in his hands. It was 
sent to Unwin on November 4, 1782, with the intimation 
that he could do what he liked with it. " Auctore tantum 
anonymo imprimantur, and when printed send me a copy." 
Unwin " laughed tears " over the perusal, and it was inserted 
in the Public Advertiser. That year and for long after- 
wards the story was reproduced anonymously in a variety 
of forms. Even a version into Latin passed through two 
editions and, strange symptom of appreciation, the piece 
was " translated into the oldest form of the Orkney 
dialect." 

Cowper's first period of mental depression was passed in 
the private asylum of Nathaniel Cotton, poet and phy- 
sician. Cotton's chief volume, Visions in Verse, a moral 
rendering of the fables of Gay, stole from the press anony- 
mously in 1751. A ninth edition came out in 1776, and it 
was reissued so late as 1810. Very little is known about 
this kindly and cultivated gentleman. " He never put his 
name to his own published writings ; his tombstone gives 
neither date nor description ; and his son, when editing his 
collected works, gives no life of the author." 

Two dwellers in Sussex, who dabbled in poetry, were 
among Cowper's friends and imitators. James Hurdis, the 
vicar of Bishopstone, near Seaford, brought out in 1788 a 
poem called the Village Curate, which passed through four 
editions. He communicated the authorship to Cowper, who 
replied with professions of respect for the abilities of the 
author, and avowed that before the receipt of the " obliging 
letter I knew your name, your place of abode, your profes- 
sion, and that you had four sisters ; all which I learned neither 
from one bookseller, nor from any of his connexions ; you 
will perceive, therefore, that you are no longer an author 
incognito ; the writer indeed of many passages, which have 
fallen from your pen, could not long continue so. Let 
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genius, true genius, conceal itself where it may, we may- 
say of it, as the young man in Terence of his beautiful 
mistress, diu latere non potest." The other Sussex poet 
was more intimate with Cowper. This was William Hay- 
ley, one of the few poets who have received for their writings 
more than they deserved. His friends endeavoured to 
prevail on Dr. Johnson to read the Triumphs of Temper. 
The sage held out for some time, but at last consented. He 
read the first two pages and put the work aside with a few 
words of contempt, which were duly conveyed to the writer. 
Hayley endeavoured to revenge himself by portraying « 
Johnson as Rumble in his comedy of The Mausoleum, and 
by publishing without his name A Dialogue in the Shades 
between Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson [see anecdotes by 
Mrs. Rose, in Birkbeck Hill's Johnsonian Miscellanies, 
II, 420-1]. 

Sussex gives place to Scotland, and the friends of Cowper 
to those of Johnson. An Ode to Tragedy, by a Gentleman 
of Scotland, was printed at Edinburgh in 1761 (pp. 12, 
price 6^.), with a dedication to " James Boswell, Esquire." 
It afterwards appeared that the ode was written by Bozzy 
himself. He announced its coming in a letter to a friend, 
with a full-length description of himself such as he only 
could write : "At length it comes, it comes ! The author 
is a most excellent man. He is of an ancient famUy in 
the west of Scotland, on which he values himself not a 
little. His parts are bright, and his education has been 
good. He is fond of seeing much of the world. He eats 
of every good dish, especially apple-pie. He drinks old 
hock. He has a very fine temper. He is somewhat of 
a humorist, and a little tinctured with pride. He has 
a good manly countenance, and he owns himself to be 
amorous. He has infinite vivacity, yet is observed at 
times to have a melancholy cast. He is rather fat than 
lean, rather short than tall, rather young than old. His 
shoes are neatly made, and he never wears spectacles." 
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The dedication with somewhat of this spirit dwells on his 
" old-hock humour," his love of boasting at the fine eyes 
which have shone upon him, and his desire " to display- 
extensive erudition." It praises " the noble feelings of 
that honest, open heart of yours." The life of the piece is 
in the dedication. 

Beattie was a man of a different cast, but his chief work 
was anonymous. In 1771 there appeared in this manner 
the first book of The Minstrel ; no ordinary poem descrip- 
tive of no ordinary boy, for the touches of Nature with which 
it abounded were the recollection of the long hours that he 
himself had spent, night and morning, as a boy in sauntering 
among the fields. Four editions of it appeared before the 
publication in 1774 of the second canto, with the addition 
of his name. Richard Cumberland, another member of 
the set which hung round Johnson, dabbled in every kind 
of literature. His earliest " offering to the press " was an 
anonymous imitation of Gray, " another churchyard elegy, 
written on St. Mark's Eve, when, according to the rural 
tradition, the ghosts of those who are to die within the year 
ensuing are seen to walk at midnight across the churchyard." 
The author acknowledges that the piece did not take with 
the pubHc, and that poor Dodsley did not profit by its 
publication. When a new king arose in 1760, Cumberland 
undertook in poetic strains to teach him his duty. He 
published without his name a poem in blank verse, setting 
out the proper principles of conduct for the young monarch. 
With great prudence the fretful bard did not on this occasion 
apply to Dodsley for the extent of its circulation, or search 
the reviews for any aotice of it. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in November, 1781, that whilst at 
Lichfield he had been pestered to read a poem, but that 
he had replied, declining to " review the work of an anony- 
mous author." His reason was odd. " Why should I put 
my name in the power of one who will not trust me with 
his own." Birkbeck Hill thought that the work might 
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have been Erasmus Darwin's Loves of the Plants, which 
lived for many years in manuscript, though it was not 
pubHshed, and then anonymously, before 1789. My name 
was withheld, says Darwin, " though it will be known to 
many," because its appearance would lead the world to 
believe that I " thought it a work of consequence." Its 
success was great. A fourth edition of Part I appeared 
in 1799, and one thousand guineas were paid before pub- 
lication for the part called the " Economy of Vegetation," 
which was published last. Thomas Thomson, the Edinburgh 
Advocate, in reviewing Miss Seward's Memoirs of Erasmus 
Darwin {Edinb. Rev., Apt., 1804), pointed out the similarity 
of the Botanic Garden with an anonymous poem The Uni- 
versal Beauty, 1735, and confessed ignorance of the author- 
ship of the poem on beauty. It was by Henry Brooke, 
author of The Fool of Quality, and the lines are said to have 
passed under Pope's revising hand. 

Darwin's lines were in Popeian measures. Another of Eng- 
land's poets, a man whose later strains were marked by his 
own individual feelings, began his career as an avowed imitator 
of Pope. This was Crabbe, who while picking up scraps of 
medical knowledge and collecting simples among the lanes 
and heathlands of Suffolk, brought out anonymously at 
Ipswich in 1775 a didactic satire of some four hundred lines, 
in which whole passages from the Essay on Man and The 
Dunciad were quoted and copied. The name was Inebriety, 
a little quarto pamphlet priced is. 6d., " printed and sold 
by C. Punchard, bookseller, in the Butter Market, 1775." 
Its value now is what the wealthy American book-collector 
chooses to give for it. 

When Crabbe came to London in search of fortune, his chief 
stock in trade was an anonymous poem, The Candidate. It 
was a "poetical epistle to the authors of the Monthly Review," 
and it was published by H. Payne, " opposite Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall." The managers of that periodical, then 
the arbiter of literature, treated this appeal to their atten- 
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tion with repelling frigidity. If the piece had any sale 
whatever, all was lost through the bankruptcy of the pub- 
lisher. An appeal to Burke for assistance brought the 
desired aid in money, and secured the pubhcation of one of 
Crabbe's poems. The great man himself took The Library to 
Dodsley, read to him many of the lines, and expatiated 
on their merits. It was published anonymously in 1781, 
priced 2s. — the charge for a copy now is over 30s. — and 
the whole profits were given by the kindly bookseller to 
the necessitous poet. Through Burke's well-timed efforts 
Crabbe's success was assured. 

Few poetical satires have been more popular than the 
anonymous Pursuits of Literature which came out in parts, 
running from 1794 to 1797. The sixteenth impression 
bears the date of 1812. Even in 1797 Gibbon's Lord Shef- 
field did not know the name of the author ; by him this 
new writer was deemed " as masterly and as unknown as 
Junius." Fuseli was quoted as the authority for some of 
the remarks in the notes to the poem, and that acute man 
at once spotted the author. It must be Mathias, was his 
remark, for he recollected the time, the place and the occa- 
sion on which that particular conversation occurred. Many 
of the literary people of the date thought that Mathias 
must have had assistance in its composition, but after 
his withdrawal to Italy the family made no secret of the 
authorship'and repudiated any assistance in its composition. 

Samuel Rogers as a youthful poet was too timid to obtain 
the interview with Dr. Johnson which he desired. He put his 
feet on the doorstep of the great Cham's house, but did not 
venture to lift the knocker. As an old man with a reputation 
in poetry, which he was afraid to mar by injudicious haste 
in composition, the house of Rogers which faced the Green 
Park was in its turn the resort of many a youthful aspirant 
in Uterature. The Pleasures of Memory was published 
early in 1792, as by the author of An Ode to Superstition 
with some other Poems. The 250 copies printed were sold 
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at once. Within sixteen months it had passed into a fifth 
edition, and the author's initials were affixed to the pre- 
fatory hnes. The nineteenth edition was born in 1806, 
and by this time 22,350 copies had been put into circulation. 

The first part of Italy was published anonymously in 
1822 while Rogers was still travelling in that country. It 
was a " small duodecimo volume of 164 pages . . . little 
more than a mere rough sketch of the first part, as it was 
issued in the illustrated edition " some years later. Even 
the publishers, Longmans, knew not the author at first. 
They sent it to Tom Moore asking for his advice as to pub- 
lication, and when he opened the parcel the manuscript, 
to his surprise, proved to be by Rogers. To mystify those 
acquainted with the poet's movements, the traveller was 
depicted as entering Italy by the great St. Bernard, whereas 
on both journeys he crossed into it by the Simplon. The 
critic in the Literary Gazette (January 19, 1822) did not 
shrink from attributing the authorship to Southey. The 
second part of the poem (1828) had the name of Rogers 
on the title-page. The illustrated edition, the joy of many 
an English household, offers, says Hay ward, " a rich treat 
to the scholar, the virtuoso, and the lettered traveller." 

The first volume of the Poetical Sketches (1783) of William 
Blake was given to the world as "by W.B." Its cost was 
defrayed by two of his friends, Flaxman and the Rev. Henry 
Mathew (who wrote an advertisement which was pre- 
fixed to it), and the copies were given to Blake to dispose 
of as he Uked. Johnson, the bookseller in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, is said to have pubhshed for him in 1791 the first 
book of an anonymous poem on The French Revolution, 
no copy of which has survived. A very strange work was 
that called The Revolution, issued by Johnson in 1790. Long 
extracts from it are in the Monthly Review, v, 375-82 (1791), 
and the Rev. William Pow was suggested as its author. 

Tom Moore revelled in the pseudonymous. " Thomas 
Brown the younger " was one of his adopted titles. Under 
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that designation he brought out his volume of Intercepted 
Letters, or the Two-penny Post-Bag, in 1813, and ere the year 
was out the eleventh edition had seen the light. The six- 
teenth edition bears the date of 1818. The World at West- 
minster (1816) and Fables for the Holy Alliance (1823), both 
published under that disguise, fell comparatively flat. 
Renewed popularity was the lot of the younger Brown's Fudge 
Family in Paris (1818), eight editions of which came out 
in a year, and a second edition in 1835 marked its sequel, 
The Fudges in England. In order that the New Englanders 
might not complain of neglect The Fudge Family in, Wash- 
ington was issued in 1823 by some one screening himself 
under the name of Harry Nimrod.^ 

Every one of mature years knows that the Poetical Works of 
the late Thomas Little (1801) was by Tom Moore. The fifteenth 
impression came out in the year of its majority, 1822, and 
it was again issued in 1828. Tom Crib's Memorial to Con- 
gress saw four editions in the year of its publication (1819). 
The wittily-titled Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion (1833) provoked Blanco White's volume of 
Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman, and a Reply by 
Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, the high-sounding name of con- 
cealment for Bishop Kaye of Lincoln. 

With Moore let us associate the name of Henry Luttrell. 
the prince of diners-out and of society-poets. There was 
an ineffable charm in his jests and his verses. He softened 
even Rogers into praise ; he made Lady Blessington think. 
His anonymous Advice to Julia, 1820, afterwards expanded 
and improved into Letters to Julia, is a reminiscence of the 
eighth ode of Horace, book i, and it need not fear a com- 
parison with the best lines of Praed. The delights of life 

^ Perhaps the best-known satirical lines of Tom Moore are, — 

But bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling upon places Whigs grow dumb. 

They occur in another of his anonymous works, Corruption (1808), 
and were prompted by the " cruelty " of both factions to Ireland. 
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in London for all classes are depicted in every stanza. I 
wiU quote ten lines by him. His prayer against the man 
of cant — 

O that there might in England be 
A duty on hypocrisy, 
A tax on humbug, an excise 
On solemn plausibilities — 

shall be followed by his pity for those suffering from ennui 
or depression. 

In vain the chesnut on their sight 
Bursts in full blossoms silver bright ; 
Lilacs their purple cones unfold, 
Or rich laburnums stream in gold ; 
No smile is on their lips, no word 
Of cheerful sound among them heard. 

When the Edinburgh Review criticized Lord Byron's 
volume of Hours of Idleness with flippant harshness, the 
poet retaliated in the publication, but without his name, 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. It was successful 
at once, and the second edition bore his name. " The 
misery is," writes the Duchess of Devonshire, " that his 
severest lines were on Lord Carlisle, and therefore Lord 
Morpeth has not yet and can't bear to meet him. But Lord 
Byron has bought up all the third [? fifth] edition, which 
is a great sacrifice to have made, and ought to conciliate 
everybody." 

Byron often affected to hide himself. The Waltz, an 
Afostrophic Hymn, was published in the spring of 1813 by 
Sherwood, Neely & Jones, pubhshers not identified with 
his name, and as by Horace Hornem; Esq. He feigned 
annoyance at the rumour " that a certain malicious pub- 
lication on waltzing " was attributed to him, and suggested 
that Murray should contradict it, " as the author, I am 
sure, will not like that I should wear his cap and bells.'' 
It must have been to this piece that Ward referred in his 
letter to Ivy (April 22, 1813). " Have you seen Waltz, a 
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poem without a name, but evidently Lord Byron's ? It 
is coarse and careless, but marked clearly enough with the 
hand of the master. Both for facility and power, he is 
really a most extraordinary person." 

Byron heard with indignation that the great Napoleon 
had abdicated and not died " as honour dies." He dashed 
off an Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, and forwarded it 
to Murray with the lordly intimation that he could print 
it or not as he pleased, but that if it appeared by itself it 
must be anonymously. Printed it was and issued on April 
16, 1814, only five days after the abdication had been signed. 
Byron had no objection to " its being said to be mine," 
and there was no mystery about it. The ode was accepted 
by the critics as his, and treated accordingly. The thirteenth 
edition soon saw the light. So recently as 1903 a transla- 
tion into Hindustani was printed at Lahore. 

Two anonymous poems by two eminent authors were 
published together on August 6, 1814. One was Lara, by 
Byron, the other Jacqueline, by Rogers. This union of 
fire and water only existed for a short time. A divorce 
then ensued. But the first separate impression of Jacqueline 
was also anonymous. 

The mock heroic poem which was entitled Prospectus and 
Specimen of an intended National Work by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft of Stowmarket in Suffolk,^ Harness and Collar- 
makers, intended to comprise the most interesting particulars 
relating to King Arthur and his Round Table and written in 
an " excellent manner," reviving in English poetry the octave 
stanzas of Pulci and others, was by John Hookham Frere. 
Byron avowed that it had inspired his own humorous Beppo, 
a Venetian Story. This was published anonymously on May 
4, 1818, and the seventh edition appeared before the year 
was out. 

1 A lady of Suffolk caused much amusement among her friends 
by making a journey to Stowmarket to see " those very intelligent 
harness-makers." 
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Don Juan burst upon the world in the summer of 1819. 
Byron consulted Hobhouse and others on its publication, 
and they were unanimous in advising its suppression. He 
put their advice on one side with the remark that their 
opinion was desired on " the poetical merit, and not as to 
what they may think due to the cant of the day." If 
Murray agreed to publish he was to omit the stanzas on 
Castlereagh and " the two concluding words (Bob Bob) 
of the two last lines of the third stanza of the dedication 
to S." [Southey]. He might, however, wrote Byron, " publish 
anonymously or not at all : in the latter event print fifty 
on my account, for private distribution." When the earlier 
issues of the first five cantos came out they were doubly 
anonymous. " Neither author or publisher subscribed their 
names on the title-page " {Works, Letters, iv, 275-6, Poetry, 
vi, p. xviii), and the dedication to Southey was omitted. 

Campbell published anonymously at Edinburgh in 1803 
a little volume entitled Poems. It consisted of two stirring 
poems, Lochiel's Warning and Hohenlinden, which fanned 
into a fire of enthusiasm the feelings of Walter Scott. Still 
more conspicuous was the success of John Wilson Croker's 
anonymous Battles of Talavera, a Poem, 1809. No short poem 
that had ever appeared in print had fastened with such a 
grasp on the mind of the public. The sixth edition corrected, 
with some additions, appeared in 1810, the tenth in 1816. 
Croker was a past master in the composition of anonymous 
literature. His Familiar EpisUes to F. J[one]s, Esq., on 
the present State of the Irish Stage (1804) was an imitation 
of Churchill, but it went through five editions in less than 
a twelvemonth, and was reprinted in 1875. An Intercepted 

Letter from J T — — , Esq., from Canton, a satire by 

Crol^er on Dublin society, ran through seven editions in 
the same period of time. The anonymous A Sketch of the 
State of Ireland, Past and Present, 1808, reached a higher 
level. Twenty editions spread the knowledge of this 
rhetorical pamphlet far and wide. 
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Lander's Gebir, a poem in seven hooks, published in 1798 
and sold for a shilling, was praised by Southey both in 
public and in private. " I would go a hundred rrules to 
see the (anonymous) author," he wrote to Cottle. "It 
has miraculous beauties " was his expression to Grosvenor 
Bedford. De Quincey wrote that Southey and himself 
had for some years been its sole purchasers, but that malicious 
little critic did not stick at a trifle. It came into a second 
edition in 1803, and was translated into Latin verse in the 
same year. -Two later volumes of poetry by Landor (1800 
and 1802) were printed as " by the author of Gebir." A 
few years before the appearance of his great poem Landor 
had printed without his name A Moral Epistle to Earl 
Stanhope, but I cannot find any copy of it in the British 
Museum. 

Landor's clerical brother, Robert Eyres Landor, dabbled 
in tragedy. His play, " The Count Arezzi," was brought 
out by Booth of Duke Street in 1824. Both author and 
publisher were surprised at the rapidity of the sale, and 
the author was told that if he meditated any change or 
corrections in the text a second edition must be got ready 
for the press. He learnt at the same time that the play 
was supposed to have been an anonymous production of 
Lord Byron. At once he gave orders that the piece should 
be advertised as his own, and that a new title-page with 
his name should be prefixed to all the unsold copies. The 
fountain of popularity dried up. After that not a copy 
a year was disposed of. 

Harrison Ainsworth published, under the pen-name of 
" Cheviot Tichburn " — a name no doubt suggested by the 
recollection of " Chidiock Tichborne," the poetical con- 
spirator against Queen Elizabeth — a slender volume of 
verse (1822) which he dedicated to Charges Lamb. Lamb's 
great work was in prose, but he did publish anonymously 
one or two pieces in poetry. Beauty and the Beast, or a 
RoughOutside with Gentle Heart " [1811], a little duodecimo 

K 
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of thirty-two pages which was printed for M. J. Godwin 
at the Juvenile Library, 41, Skinner Street, "price 5s. 6d. 
coloured, or 3s. 6d. plain," a price which must have ensured 
an enormous profit for the publisher, is attributed to him. 
His too, was Satan in Search of a Wife, with the whole Pro- 
cess of his Courtship and Marriage, and who Danced at the 
Wedding, by an Eye-witness, which came from Moxon's 
press in 1831 at the modest price of a shilling. This quaint 
little poem has now become very rare. It was reprinted 
by William Bates in his Maclise Portrait Gallery, 1833, 
pp. 495-502. 

When Shelley purposed about 1812 to publish his shorter 
poems he " thought it wrong to publish anything anony- 
mously." These views had not long been his. He had 
become an atheist, and had printed in 1811 a pamphlet (" The 
Necessity of Atheism ") setting out his opinions. It was 
distributed anonymously to " men of thought and learn- 
ing," Copleston amongst others, and it was brought under 
the notice of the master and fellows of University College. 
Shelley was sent for, refused to acknowledge the publication, 
and expelled. No other university was ever so harsh to 
men of genius as that of Oxford. 

His ironical Refutation of Deism, a Dialogue, is dated in 
1814. The title-page announced in the veil of a Greek 
word that the tract was meant for the understanding few, 
and the preface expressly stated in plain English that " it 
has been printed in costly form in order that it might be 
kept from the gaze of the vulgar." Mr. Dowden doubts 
whether it was ever offered for sale. Probably not a single 
copy of this anonymous skit was purchased ! 

The trial of Queen Caroline stirred Shelley to fierce in- 
dignation. He satirised this extraordinary procJeeding in 
Qidipus Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant, a Tragedy in 
two Acts translated from the original Doric. With Horace 
Smith acting as intermediary it was " pubUshed for the 
author by J. Johnston, London, 1820." The Wardmote 
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of Cheap in the City of London passed resolutions for in- 
stituting a prosecution, whereupon a long forgotten alder- 
man induced the publisher to suppress it. No less than 
seven copies had been sold ! 

John Keble's poetry was more after Oxford's heart. In 
1827, when the two volumes of The Christian Year were pub- 
lished anonymously, eight years had passed away since he 
entered upon their composition. Even then it was only in 
obedience to his father's wishes that they were published. 
Keble prophesied to his fellow Tractarian and poet, Isaac 
Williams, as they were coming out of Baxter's printing 
press at Oxford, that the book would be still-born. Williams 
took it with him to Llandrindod Wells, and found to his 
great surprise" that his acquaintances in the boarding-house 
were delighted with it. Not one of his Oxford friends 
had anticipated success, still less such an astounding 
success. The editions] have been well over a hundred, 
and the number of copies in each edition amounted fre- 
quently to thousands. 

Of Matthew Arnold's first venture. The Strayed Reveller, 
and other Poems, by A. (1849), only 100 copies were printed, 
and it was withdrawn from circulation after a few of them 
had been sold. It was a tiny volume, the contents of 
which were confined to 128 pages. His next and better- 
known work, Empedocles on Etna, and other Poems (1852), 
was also " by A." When Coleridge, the first peer, met him 
a few weeks later and said that he had received the first 
of these collections, " Ah, yes," said Arnold, " by an Ameri- 
can I presume." Ellis Yarnall, who heard this anecdote 
from Coleridge, reminded the poet of it at a dinner given 
in his honour at Philadelphia as a proof of his eagerness 
to connect himself with their great country. 

R. D. Blackmore's father was a fellow, and he himself 
a scholar, of Exeter College, Oxford. His first three works 
were in poetry. "Melanter" was his pseudonym, and the 
first two syllables were no doubt suggested by the Greek 
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word for black. The titles of them were (i) Poems by 
Melanter (1854), ^ copy of which I saw recently priced at 
ten pounds ; (2) Epullia (1854) ; (3) The Bugle of the Black 
Sea, or the British in the East (1855), the last two appearing 
as "by the author of poems by Melanter." None of these 
had much sale, and the poet for a time abandoned literature 
for the cultivation in his garden at Teddington of fruit for 
sale in Covent Garden. He was strong in horticulture, 
and to refresh himself in rural life read the Georgics of 
Virgil. In 1862 he published a translation of the first two 
books {The Farm and Fruit of Old) as "by a Market Gar- 
dener." It is now a very rare book, and any one buying 
it for less than 35s. may bless his stars. I add a line to say 
that Blackmore's first novel, Clara Vaughan (1864), was 
anonymous. 

George Cox, son of the amiable old gentleman George 
Valentine Cox, an esquire bedel, who emulated Gunning of 
Cambridge in publishing recollections of the ' ' Characters ' ' of 
his university, was a fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
the author of an anonymous satire which caused a great 
sensation in the academic groves by the Isis. The name 
was Black Gowns and Red Coats, or Oxford in 1834, the title 
being an allusion to the sombre garb of the university and 
the red coat of its new chancellor, the duke, and it con- 
tained some passages of great beauty, in the metre which 
Pope brought to perfection. Its author was ardent for 
reform, but he turned aside from the expression of his 
aspirations for a moment to deliver a warm eulogy on 
Gladstone, for — 

" A friendly Whig may chant a Tory's praise." 

Tennyson began his poetic career under the veil of anony- 
mity. His earliest productions were contained in a volume 
born into the world in 1827, and ushered in as Poems by 
Two Brothers, although three of them, Alfred, Charles and 
Frederick, had contributed to its completion. It was 
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printed by J. & J. Jackson, of the Market Place, Louth. ^ 
After this hesitating appearance in print, most of his pub- 
lications bore his name. There was, however, one notable 
exception. Arthur Henry Hallam died in 1833, but it 
was not until long years afterwards that Tennyson's dirge 
on the loss of his friend was printed. In Memoriam was 
distributed among a few friends in May, 1850. Shortly 
afterwards it was published anonymously by Edward 
Moxon of Dover Street, but the secret of its authorship 
quickly leaked out. 

Tennyson's friend " Fitz " began authorship in more 
discouraging circumstances. His translation of Omar 
Khayyam lay neglected for a year with the rulers of Fraser's 
Magazine. It was then rescued from the dust of a pub- 
lisher's office and printed at Fitz Gerald's expense by Bernard 
Quaritch at Castle Street, Leicester Square (February 15, 
1859). The author sent it to a few friends, but the neg- 
lected lines found no favour in the eyes of the public. The 
remainder was given to Quaritch, who tried in vain to sell 
the copies, first at 2s. 6d. and then at is. Most of them 
reached the penny box outside his door, and were gradually 
disposed of to more appreciative minds. By slow degrees 
it was absorbed. Nine years elapsed before the issue of 
the second edition, and nearly twenty before that of the 
fourth. Now his description in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library is " translator of Omar Khayyam," and some 
pages of the Catalogue are filled with the issues of the work. 

Fitz Gerald's first venture was his anonymous Euphranor, 
a dialogue on youth (1851), which has the glow of youthful 
years in every page. His next work was Polonius, a col- 
lection of wise saws and modern instances (1852). This also 
was anonymous, and its preface bubbled over with good 
nature. In 1862 he amused himself by a free translation of the 

^ Guesses at Truth by Julius Charles and Augustus William Hare 
was the work of " two brothers." Poems by three Sisters, 1864, 
were the creation of three sisters of the house of Tupper. 
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Agamemnon of ^schylus for the use of some of his friends 
who were unacquainted with Greek. As a long manuscript 
would be inconvenient reading, it was printed " by a cheap 
friend, and issued without name of author, title-page or 
imprint, in a staring ultramarine paper cover." It was 
published in 1865, and republished in 1876. 

Dante Rossetti came across in the British Museum Library 
an anonymous poem entitled Pauline, and was so much 
struck with its beauty that he copied it from beginning to 
end. He recognised one or two verses which he had read 
in the acknowledged poems of Robert Browning, and from 
this fact, as well as from the internal evidence in other 
respects, he realised that it must be Browning's composi- 
tion. Rossetti in the summer of 1850 wrote to the poet, 
who was then at Venice, and received the welcome assurance 
that his surmise was correct. By this time Pauline, a 
Fragment of a Confession, had been published for seventeen 
years. 

lonica was published anonymously in 1858, but was soon 
known to be the work of William Johnson, then a master 
at Eton and fellow of King's College, Cambridge. After- 
wards, on the acquisition of some property, he took the 
name of Cory, and as William Cory he is known to us. 
The book became extremely rare, and was reprinted in 
1891 and again in 1905. The Bon Gualtier ballads of Wil- 
liam Edmondstoune Aytoun and Theodore Martin have 
delighted myriads of readers since their first publication 
in 1845. Sir Theodore Martin, happily still alive and 
vigorous enough to fight against his pet aversions of motor 
cars and motor omnibuses, found the name in the prologue 
to the first book of Rabelais. 

Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific, by an old Con- 
tributor to Maga, was published in 1868, and a fourth edition, 
enlarged, appeared in 1875. Some of them had afforded 
amusement to private friends, and the volume spread 
enjoyment among thousands. One of the best pieces was 
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" I'm very fond of water," and each verse ended with 
the way in which the author liked the liquid mixed. At 
breakfast it was with " good mocha or bohea " ; at lun- 
cheon with beer ; at dinner with Sherry wine ; after dinner 
with " Glenlivet or Cognac " ; before bed with gin. The 
author was Lord Neaves. 

With the doleful Ballad of Reading Gaol, published early 
in 1898 as by C. 33, the tragic career in literature of a bril- 
liant writer came to a sad end- Many editions of it were 
sold in England, and it was translated into French, German 
and Spanish. 



VII 

The Concealed Theologian 

In the days of the Tudors the theological controversialist, 
whether on the side of the Catholics in obedience to the Church 
of Rome, or on that of the Puritans introducing evangehcal 
dissent from the established Church, was driven into anony- 
mity. He wrote with his life in his hand. He knew that 
were the writing of the condemned treatise brought home 
to him, his liberty, if not his existence, would be in danger. 

The writers in the Marprelate controversy printed in 
secret and launched into the world in quietness a long string 
of stinging pamphlets unacknowledged by their authors. 
The details of these tracts may be read in the History of the 
Martin Marprelate controversy in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by the Rev. William Maskell, 1845, or in the Intro- 
ductory Sketch to the Martin Marprelate controversy, which 
Mr. Edward Arber included in his English Scholars' Library, 
1880, No. 8. The first is written from the standpoint of the 
episcopal bench, the second favours the views of their 
antagonists. Mr. Arber added to his work " a provisional 
chronological list of the works comprising the controversy." 

The chief author of these tracts was John Penry, a Welsh 
zealot, who graduated at both Cambridge and Oxford. He 
opened his attack on the Church of England in 1587 by 
publishing anonymously A Treatise Addressed to the Queen 
and Parliament on its defects in the Principality, and the 
consequent ignorance which prevailed among his fellow- 
countrymen. For this offence Archbishop Whitgift issued 
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a warrant, calling in the printed books and ordering the 
arrest of the author, who was promptly sent to gaol by the 
Court of High Commission. 

On his liberation Penry and his friends set to work with 
renewed vigour. The first of the Marprelate tracts was 
struck off by compositors supplied by Robert Waldegrave, 
a well-known printer in London, at a secret printing-press 
at East Moulsey. This plan did not last long. The woman 
in whose house the press was set up soon took fright, and it 
was removed to Fawsley in Northamptonshire, then, as now, 
the seat of the powerful family of Knightley, whose head 
sympathized with the schemes of the Puritans. From this 
place of concealment and from others — some, like Coventry, 
among the busy haunts of men, others in the rural 
retreats of Haseley or Wolston, another in the Huguenot 
stronghold of La Rochelle in France — tract after tract was 
scattered broadcast throughout England, and provoked many 
rejoinders from the champions of episcopacy. The scent 
became too hot, and to escape fresh incarceration Penry fled 
to Scotland, whose monarch, on the Queen of England's appli- 
cation, ordered his banishment from the realm, but through 
the influence of the Scotch clergy the decree remained a 
dead letter. For more than two years he remained there in 
seclusion. He then returned to England, was arrested on 
March 22, 1592-3, by the vicar of Stepney, and on the follow- 
ing May 29 was hanged at St. Thomas a Watering, the 
legal place of execution for Surrey, fixed near the second 
milestone on the Old Kent Road from London. 

Robert Parsons, the Jesuit rector of the English College 
at Rome in 1588, and again from 1597 until his death in 1610, 
was the English champion in literature of the Roman 
Catholics. His industry was immense. On one of his visits 
to England he set up a secret printing-press at a hired lodg- 
ing in East Ham in ^Essex. When safety was no longer 
possible in England, he crossed the channel to Rouen and 
continued writing there. In Halkett and Laing's Dictionary 
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of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature there can be 
found under his name no less than twenty-two entries. His 
famous Conference 'abovt the next Svccession to the Crowne 
of Ingland (1594) was published under the disguise of R. 
Doleman, and with the approval, if not with the assistance, 
of Cardinal Allen and Sir Francis Englefield. A volume of this 
meddlesome and dangerous character asserting the power of 
the people to alter the line of succession and pointing out the 
Infanta of Spain as the proper successor to queen Elizabeth, 
aroused condemnation within his own religious body, as well 
as among the nation at large. Parliament promptly made 
it high treason for any one to have a copy in his possession. 

A curious popularity attended his First Booke of the 
Christian Exercise, Appertayninge to Resolution, which was 
printed for Parsons at Rouen in 1582. It was brought out 
under his initials of R. P., and the secret of the authorship 
was not generally known. An Oxford graduate, Edmund 
Bunney, at one time a probationary fellow at Magdalen, 
afterwards a full feUow of Merton, was ignorant of its origin. 
He re-issued it with alterations at London in 1584 and at 
Oxford in 1585 ; and seven later editions were printed at 
London between 1586 and 1630. To one of these issues 
Richard Baxter was indebted for his first religious impressions. 
Parsons did not approve of these changes in his treatise. He 
brought out in 1585 a new edition of it, calling it A Christian 
Directory with Reprofe of the Falsified Edition published by 
E. Buny, and the Oxford don retahated with A Brief e Answer 
unto those Idle and Frivolous Quarrels of R. P 

When Bishop Hall, the champion of the Evangelical faith 
on the bench of bishops, pubHshed in An Humble Remon- 
strance to the High Court of Parliament, 1640, his vindication 
of Hturgies and episcopacy he was promptly answered by 
five divines among 'the Puritans, who coined for them- 
selves the appaUing name of Smectymnuus. It was com- 
posed of the initials of their names, which were Stephen 
Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
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comen, and William Spurstowe. The Puritan answer pro- 
voked an episcopal rejoinder, and this in its turn was the 
cause of another answer and another reply. Ussher inter- 
posed in aid of his episcopal friend, and Milton lent his 
mighty pen to the cause of the divines. Many of his 
prose pieces were pubUshed as by J. M. and the third set 
(1668) of the first edition of Paradise Lost was so issued. 

Who wrote the Eikon Basilike ? Was it a genuine com- 
position of King Charles I, or did it proceed from the prefer- 
ment-hunting talent of Dr. Gauden ? This is a subject on 
which many an ink-pot has been shed. The claim of Gauden 
seems to have been admitted by some of the leading royalists 
after the Restoration, and it was supported by Anthony 
Walker, who had been his curate at Bocking. Many acute 
minds, including men of such varying views and talents as 
Toland, Lingard and Hallam, have taken this view, and in 
May and June, 1883, it was warmly supported in the pages 
of The Academy by Mr. Charles Edward Doble, a very 
patient investigator in such matters. The supporters of 
Charles are no less important in position or talent. Wag- 
staffe, a nonjuring divine, maintained in 1697 that it was 
the King's composition. Christopher Wordsworth, the Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, took the same line in three 
publications (1824, 1825, and 1828), and in our own day 
Mr. Edward Almack has argued warmly for the king in his 
Bibliography of the King's Book, or Eikon Basilike (1896). 
The arguments of these disputants will never cease. 

The Latin tract Fur Prcedestinatus, sive dialogismus 
inter quendam ordinis Prcedicantium Calvinistam et Furem 
ad Laqueum damnatum habitus, which was printed anony- 
mously at London in 1651, is usually attributed to the pen of 
Archbishop Sancroft, and the latinity may have been his. It 
attacked Calvinism " as subversive of morality," and its 
opponents hailed the work as a signal refutation of that 
" dismal creed." One English translation came out in 1658 
and another in 1814. The merits of the rival creeds of 
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Calvinism and Arminianism proved a subject of keen debate 
during the first half of the seventeenth century among the 
fierce theologians of the United Provinces, and this tract was 
the composition of one of their number. The original work 
was Den Ghepredestineerden Dief, 1619-22, 3 parts, and its 
authorship is usually attributed to Henry Slatius, one of the 
leaders of the party called Remonstrants. Thomas Jack- 
son, the learned Wesleyan minister of Richmond, in Surrey, 
about i860 privately printed eight pages of argument to 
prove that Archbishop San croft was " not the author of the 
predestinated thief ." The authorship of the tract formed the 
subject of a communication to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1830, pt. 11, p. 593. 

The begetting of The Whole Duty of Man, the first edition 
of which was pubUshed anonymously in 1658, has stirred 
the curiosity of many an antiquary. It formed the subject 
of conversation among the devotees of Dr. Johnson in 1773 
at a dinner given byTopham Beauclerk. Some of the set 
wondered " why the author of so excellent a book should 
conceal himself." The sage, whose mother confined him, 
when he was a boy, at home on Sundays so that he might 
improve himself by a study of its pages, gave three reasons, 
anyone of which might set their doubts at rest. "He may 
have been a clergyman, and may have thought that his reli- 
gious counsels would have less weight when known to come 
from a man whose profession was theology. He may have 
been a man whose practice was not suitable to his principles, 
so that his character might injure the effect of his book, which 
he had written in a season of penitence. Or he may have 
been a man of rigid self-denial, so that he would have no 
reward for his pious labours while in this world, but refer 
it all to a future state." 

This treatise dominated the reUgious life of the English 
race for several generations. Throughout that period 
speculation was rife as to the authorship. Malone thought 
that Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York, was the 
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author. Beaupre Bell suggested, and Dr. Barrett, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, supported the suggestion that it 
was the work of Bishop Chappell of Cork. It was assigned 
in turns to several other occupants of the episcopal 
bench, such as Sterne, Archbishop of York, Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, and Henchman, Bishop of London. 
Among clergymen of lower rank Abraham Woodhead, 
Obadiah Walker, William Fulman and Richard Allestree, 
had their respective supporters. But the favourite supposi- 
tion gave it to Dorothy Lady Pakington. During the 
Protectorate her house of Westwood, near Droitwich, afforded 
hospitality to the leading divines of the Caroline church. 
Henry Hammond was one of them, and to this great treatise 
there was prefixed a letter from Hammond to the publisher. 
Now, however, current opinion attributes its composition to 
Richard Allestree, the regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford and the provost of Eton, assisted by the supervising 
care of Bishop Fell. This was the view put forward by Mr. 
C. E. Doble in three articles in The Academy during Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

Scores of editions of The Whole Duty of Man were ab- 
sorbed after the year of its first publication, and the title gave 
rise to a score of imitators. The New Whole Duty of Man 
came out about 1744, and passed through many issues. 
Then followed The Whole Duty of Prayer, The Whole Duty of 
Mourning, and The Whole Duty of Woman. The Gentle- 
man's Calling (1660) was put forward as " written by the 
author of The Whole Duty of Man." So was The Government 
of the Tongue, which reached a fifth impression in 1677. 

Henry Hammond, a great name in the records of Anglican 
Churchmanship, comes again before us in connexion with 
an anonymous work of wide celebrity. The Puritans 
were conspicuous for their zeal in preaching ; the High 
Church section of the established Church dwelt much on the 
virtue of catechising. Hammond compiled a Practicall 
Catechisme, drawn up " for his own private convenience out 
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of those materials which he had made use of in the catechetic 
institution of the youth of his parish," and Dr. Potter, the 
Provost of Queen's College at Oxford, having seen the manu- 
script, offered to bear the care and charge of its publication. 
It was published anonymously at Oxford in 1644, and was 
often reprinted, particularly after the Restoration. The six- 
teenth edition is dated in 1847. 

During his lifetime theology divided with chemistry 
the affections of the Hon. Robert Boyle, but his fame as a 
chemist is all that survives now. Many of his works were 
published with initials only, although their authorship must 
at once have become a matter of general knowledge. The 
initials T. H. R. B. E. appeared on his Excellence of Theology, 
1674, and these were the first letters of The i?onourable 
i?obert Boyle, Esq. Some Considerations about the reconcileahle- 
ness of reason and religion, 1675, was professedly by " T. E., a 
Layman," and these were the last letters of Robert Boyle. 
His Sceptical Chymist, 1680, was without name or initials. 
Another of his works. Reasons why a Protestant should not 
turn Papist, 1687, was by "a person of quality," and he 
was probably the " person of quality," for whom the " case 
of the lawfulness of the Toleration of the Jews," was written 
in 1655 [Jewish Hist. Soc, Trans, ii. 151-4). His Curiosi- 
ties in Chymistry, 1691, were heralded to the world as 
" written by a person of honour." 

The first part of Divine Breathings ; or A Pious Soul 
Thirsting after Christ, was published without any clue as to 
the authorship in 1672. Often has it been reprinted, and it 
was edited by Mr. W. J. Loftie in 1879. The second part 
came out as by T. S. in 1680, and these initials are said to 
stand for Thomas Sherman, but I have failed in my attempt 
to recover any biographical details about him. This too 
was many times reissued, and it appeared so recently as 1885. 
Strangely enough the separate parts seem never to have been 
united in one volume. 

A small tract stole into the world at Dublin in 1750. It 
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was entitled Maxims Concerning Patriotism, forty in all, 

spread over four pages. The brochure is to be found 

in every edition of Bishop Berkeley's works and is much 

in the manner of his acknowledged pamphlets. But the 

first edition of it bears on the title-page the words, by " a 

lady." Was this a disguise of the good bishop, or had his 

wife imbibed the spirit of his style ? At all events the tract 

was included two years later in his Miscellany. 

Part I of The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 

Compared, the anonymous diatribe of George Lavington, 

Bishop of Exeter, came out in 1749. Within a year there 

appeared a second part, and a third came out in 1752. John 

Wesley himself, George Whitefield and Vincent Perronet, 

with several others among the Methodists, defended their 

religious body from his censures, and the bishop replied to 

their attacks. Richard Polwhele, who from his youth up 

was ever ready to take up the pen, and perhaps somewhat 

provoked by the Methodists among his parishioners, brought 

out the three parts together in 1820, and added " notes, 

introduction, and appendix " of a length portentous enough 

to vie with the notes of Samuel Parr. In 1750 the coarse 

criticisms of the bishop represented the views of a majority 

of his countrymen. That was a period in our history when 

enthusiasm in religion was discouraged. By 1820 a new 

spirit had arisen. 

A concerted movement for the abolition of tests in the 

English Church was organized about 1770. The anonymous 

work, entitled The Confessional, 1766, by Archdeacon 

Blackburne, gave life to it. He argued that a profession of 

belief in the Scriptures as the word of God and an assurance 

to teach therefrom was the only pledge that should be 

required from a Protestant minister. A list of the writers 

on this subject is in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1780, pp. 

225-6, and the controversy was summarised by Dr. Disney 

in a Short View. At a meeting held at the Feathers' Tavern 

in 1772 a petition was signed by 200 very influential persons 
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expressing their desire that Blackburne's views should 
receive the sanction of Parhament. The debate in the 
Commons took place on February 6, 1772, but the proposi- 
tion was rejected by 217 votes to 71. Edmund Burke was 
vehemently opposed to it. 

The anonymous Essay on the Revenues of the Church of 
England, 1795, the composition of the Rev. Morgan Cove, 
then a curate at the stannary town of Heist on in Cornwall, 
dealt with a subject always of interest to the clergy. This 
pamphlet at once brought preferment to its author. The 
then Bishop of Exeter bestowed on him, ere the year was 
out, the adjoining vicarage of Sithney. Four years later 
Cove was drawn by the Bishop of Hereford into his diocese 
with the gift of the rectory of Eaton Bishop, and he was 
further rewarded by a prebendal stall in that cathedral and 
by its chancellorship. The pamphlet, which drew atten- 
tion to his knowledge and shrewdness, passed into a second 
edition in 1797 and a third in 1816. Next year it was re- 
issued in the same volume with his Inquiry into the Necessity, 
Justice and Policy of a Commutation of Tithes. 

About 1814, Jeremy Bentham moved from London to the 
stately mansion of Ford Abbey, placed amid that riant 
landscape— as John Stuart Mill styles it — on the borders of 
Dorset and Devon and by the side of one of their loveliest 
streams. To this sweet seclusion he attracted many kindred 
minds, and in its freedom from active abstraction, the ideas 
of theology, which had been seething in his mind since his 
admission in 1760 at Queen's College, Oxford, took definite 
shape. Here he wrote Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined, and Not Paul, hut Jesus. A copy of the first of 
them, which is preserved at the British Museum, contains 
some letters and notes of Bentham, chiefly on the danger of 
a State prosecution of the book. Sir Samuel Romilly and 
others endeavoured to restrain him from publishing it. 
" For a time," says Sir John Macdonell in the D.N.B., " the 
book was sold privately [in 1817]. Subsequently it was 
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advertised as by an " Oxford graduate " [1817], and no 
prosecution having been instituted it was published [in 
1818] with Bentham's name." Extracts from it were 
pubhshed in 1823 and 1831, the first with the fantastic title 
of Mother Church Relieved by Bleeding, the second as The 
Book of Church Reform, and it was said to be edited by one 
of his disciples. 

Not Paul, hut Jesus, purported to be by Gamaliel Smith 
It was published in 1823, and in the next few months there 
appeared several replies to it. Francis Place was at one 
time led to claim the authorship, and he probably assisted in 
the composition. But Sir JohnBowring had no hesitation 
in inserting it among the works of Bentham. A contributor 
to Notes and Queries (4th ser. iv. 550), signing himself an 
' Inner Templar," asserted that his friend Richard Doane, 
a barrister-at-law, was when a youth an inmate of Bent- 
ham's house, and that he used to help the old man in putting 
together and pasting on cartridge-paper the various slips 
of paper that made up the complete treatise. Its object was 
to show that the apostle had varied the teachings of his 
Master. 

Joseph Blanco White, whose family went from Ireland to 
Spain and changed their name to Blanco, a translation of 
that of White, after his flight to England made many 
friends in London and at Oxford, where he played the violin 
with Newman and explained the breviary to Hurrell Froude. 
But his chief and most permanent friendship in England was 
with Whately, afterwards the Archbishop of Dubhn, whose 
theological tenets he much influenced. While a member of 
the National Church he shared the rehgious views of the 
archbishop, but in later years he passed into the realm of 
Unitarianism. The first book which made his name gener- 
ally known in his adopted country was the Letters from Spain, 
by Don Leucadio Doblado ("a Grseco-Spanish appellation — 
Wbite doubled "), which Ticknor, a competent judge, pro- 
nounced " full of the most faithful sketches of Spanish 

L 
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character and manners." Blanco White's changes of religious 
view were set out in his Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
in Search of a Religion, 1833. To this were added notes 
and illustrations, which the title-page playfully said were 
" not by the editor of Captain Rock's ' Memoirs,' " a state- 
ment which at once invested his work with some of the 
interest which attached to Tom Moore's volume. This 
work was written " with the sanction and under the 
superintendence of Archbishop Whately." 

Whately himself had often taken shelter in anonymity. 
The anonymous Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian, 
1826, the main contention of which was that " Church 
and State should be independent of each other," created a 
great stir in the cloister and the parsonage. Hurrell Froude 
remarked to Newman that they would make his blood boil, 
and they certainly had a great effect on his mind. He eagerly 
combated the current belief at Oxford that they had been 
written by Whately, but the contrary opinion was too strong 
for him, and he reluctantly acquiesced in the general view. 
They were reviewed in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xliv., by 
Dr. Arnold. 

Whately's most amusing effort was his Historic Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. This was published with- 
out his name in 1819 during his days as a don at Oriel College. 
His object was to show that the same doubts which 
had been brought against the credibility of our Lord's career 
might be applied to one whose acts, as a living man in that 
generation, had attracted the world's attention. The 
references throughout this brochure were to the arguments 
raised in Hume's Essay on Miracles. The little pamphlet 
passed through many editions, ten in thirty-one years, and 
its popularity was not exhausted even then. One facetious 
writer is said to have been prompted by its success to contri- 
bute to a popular magazine an article entitled, " Historic 
Doubts Relative to Archbishop Whately." 

Whewell attached in his own mind the highest interest to 
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his anonymous treatise 0/ the Plurality of Worlds, An Essay, 
1853. His argument was against their existence. He set 
out his views with much care, consulted his friends on the 
pubhcation and acted upon their suggestions, adopting the 
recommendation of Sir James Stephen, that he should cancel 
about seventy pages of print. He sent Sir Henry Holland 
a copy and asked for his opinion on the hypothesis in order 
that it might be transmitted to the author. A very " free 
criticism " was returned, and Sir Henry some years later 
added his belief that the author had not been convinced by 
his own arguments. The essay attracted the greatest atten- 
tion among scientific men, and wasnoticed in the chief reviews 
in England by several persons conspicuous in our national 
literature. Humboldt sent the author a letter from BerHn. 
A sort of supplement to the essay was issued in 1854, and 
a fifth edition came out in 1859. 

Very few persons are now alive who can remember the 
torrent of excitement which burst over the land on the 
appearance of the Vestiges of the Natural History of the 
Creation, 1844. Extraordinary measures were taken to 
maintain the secrecy of the authorship, and for forty years 
the mystery was unrevealed. " Nobody knows who wrote it," 
was the expression of the twelfth Duke of Somerset in 1845. 
It was ascribed to Thackeray, Lady Lovelace, Edward 
Bunbury, Sir Charles Lyell, George Combe, Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, and with especial vehemency and frequency to 
Sir Charles Lyell and Prince Albert. Some fancied it 
written by Brougham. Owen was not surprised at its anony- 
mity,as it was against the adopted views of "men of science," 
and agreed with the multitude that it was by Vyvyan, a 
man then conspicuous as a politician and a dabbler in science. 
Sir Charles Wheatstone thought that in that case the con- 
clusions " must have been modified by some one else, other- 
wise it would have been milder." All of them united in the 
belief that it was " well written and ingeniously reasoned." 

Charles Darwin, as was natural, often referred to it in his 
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letters. " The writing and arrangement are certainly admir- 
able," was his phrase in 1844. Next year he records that it 
" has been by some attributed to me — at which I ought to 
be much flattered and unflattered." In that year he wrote 
that Forbes was convinced, " from a similarity in error, 
that Chambers must be the author." In December, 1846, 
Hooker said that it was by Robert Chamljers, and Leonard 
Horner at once remarked that this supposition would explain 
the Scotticisms in the style. " Darwin made the acquaint- 
ance of Chambers in 1847, and thereupon received a presen- 
tation copy of the work. " Somehow I now feel perfectly 
convinced he is the author." When Huxley reviewed the 
volume in 1854 {British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, xiii. 425) Darwin acknowledged his ability, but 
thought him " rather hard on the poor author." Huxley 
himself in after days had qualms of conscience on its " need- 
less savagery." 

Whewell condemned the work. Murchison urged Owen 
to review it, and Adam Sedgwick dubbed it " that beastly 
book." Sedgwick was asked to review it in the Edinburgh 
Review, and at first declined. Later on he wrote to Macvey 
Napier that he would review it, though he detested the 
book, and review it he did with a vengeance (July, 1845). 
Although Chambers became more and more identified with 
it in general opinion, and the suspicion of its paternity 
caused his exclusion in 1848 from the office of Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, he was not officially acknowledged as the 
author until 1884. It ran through at least twelve editions, 
and a sequel was published in 1845. In this country replies 
to it teemed from the press. It was translated into German 
by Carl Vogt in 1851. 

Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1866 that Ecce Homo, a Survey 
of the Life and Work of Christ, had created more stir in the 
social life of England than any theological publication since 
The Vestiges. It divided the thoughtful into two camps. 
One section deemed it wanting in " orthodox " belief. An- 
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other thought that it dealt too kindly with the " super- 
stition " that crusted over the great churches of Europe. 
There were many and wild suggestions as to the authorship. 
Some attributed the volume to George Eliot, others to 
Goldwin Smith. Rogers, afterwards Lord Blachford, 
thought that Newman was the author. He impressed this 
conviction upon Mr. Gladstone and Dean Church. " If 
he be not Bran, he is Bran's brother " was his exclamation. 

The effect of the book on many minds was but transient. 
Chief Baron Pollock in March, 1866, pronounced the book 
" wonderful and extraordinary . . . startling at first by 
novelty and boldness, but beyond measure attractive " ; 
but two months later some of the glamour had vanished, 
" some of it is fanciful, some feeble." Though Henry 
Sidgwick in February, 1866, spoke of it as a great book, 
profoundly stirring the younger minds, a different conclu- 
sion was forced upon him by the following May. Mr. 
Gladstone was impressed by it from the first, and from 
January to March, 1868, he contributed to Good Words a 
series of articles setting out its views and conclusions, and 
was reproached by Dean Milman for having brought back 
to life a volume " falling swiftly into oblivion." Lord 
Shaftesbury denounced it from the platform of Exeter 
Hall, and the accustomed condemnation of originality 
appeared in the Quarterly Review. The veil covering its 
authorship was soon thrown aside. Macmillan declined 
to reveal the name, but by May, 1866, the paternity was 
acknowledged by (Sir) John Robert Seeley. It ran through 
five issues in 1866, and the eleventh edition is dated 1873. 

Another learned work in theology came out in 1874, and 
attracted wide attention, partly arising from the anonymity 
of the author. This was a treatise in two volumes entitled 
Supernatural Religion, an Enquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation, to which a third volume was added in 1876, 
and in them the author summarised and criticised the 
teachings of the four Gospels. It was attacked by Light- 
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foot, afterwards the Bishop of Durham, and defended by 
the author in a reply (1889). It was assigned to a variety 
of people prominent in the religious world. First came 
Dr. Thirlwall, but this was promptly denied. Then came 
Muir, the Sanscrit scholar. Last of all it was fathered on 
Dr. Vance Smith, but he refused to accept the parentage. 
For a time even the publishers were unaware of the name 
of the writer whose theological convictions they had given 
to the world. But at last the enquiry was acknowledged 
by Walter Richard Cassels, a merchant of Bombay, who 
at the age of forty-nine returned to England to devote 
himself to theology and literature. 

A still larger sale, although with circles of life not so 
conspicuous in public estimation, awaited the anonymous 
publications in theology of the Rev. William Branks, 
minister of the Parish of Torpichen. Of one of them. 
Heaven our Home, printed at Edinburgh in 1861, consider- 
ably more than 100,000 copies were sold. 



VIII 

The Politician in the Dark 

The popularity of the political pamphlet has passed away. 
It has been killed by the daily newspaper and the monthly 
review. In these ephemeral publications the party-man 
or the constitution-monger is sure of a reading public. 
With the pamphlet he has to trust to chance, with the 
result that in previous generations a brochure of merit 
has often died unknown and unlamented. For good or 
for evil this class of literature is now a thing of the past. 
A swarm of political pamphlets buzzed through the 
streets of London during the Civil War and the Protectorate. 
They had titles of enormous length, mixed with lengthy 
quotations from the Scriptures. Thousands of them were 
collected by Thomason, the bookseller of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, annotated always on the title-page with 
the date of purchase, and sometimes with the author's 
name, and after many vicissitudes his collection passed to 
the British Museum. Acatalogueof the tracts has just been 
compiled by Mr. Fortescue, the keeper of printed books. 
Lilburne and Hugh Peters are conspicuous among the names 
opposed to the cause of the Royalists, and their diatribes 
met with answers equally hot on the side of the church 
and the king. Perhaps the most famous of all these pro- 
ductions. Royalist or Roundhead, was the tract entitled 
Killing noe murder, briefly discourst in three questions by 
William Allen [June, 1657], and dedicated to Cromwell, 
in which a pseudo-William- AUen justified tyrannicide It 
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was printed in Holland and sent over to England in the 
summer of 1657. Its chief author was Edward Sexby, long 
an ardent supporter of the Protector and his cause, but 
by 1655 a zealous plotter against his government, although 
there was probably in it a dash of Captain Silas Titus. 
Sexby died a prisoner in the Tower in January, 1658, a 
victim to a distracted mind and a decayed body. Titus, 
who by the end of 1647 had passed from the Parhamentarians 
to the side of the king, lived long in court favour after the 
Restoration. This celebrated pamphlet was often reprinted 
down to 1743 and 1749, was translated into French in 
1658, and was included in the Harleian Miscellany and in 
Henry Morley's Famous Pamphlets, 1886. 

When the Tory party was forcing through Parliament 
in the year 1702 a bill for the suppression of occasional con- 
formity, Defoe, as a " high-flyer," brought out his anony- 
mous Shortest Way with the Dissenters, in which he pleaded 
for their extirpation. Some of the more ardent supporters 
of the Church of England took the pamphlet gravely, and 
their anger burned the more furiously at their self-deception. 
When their eyes were opened they saw that the arguments 
of the writer were a burlesque on their opinions. The 
exaggerated churchman turned out to be an execrable 
schismatic. It was burnt by order of the House of Com- 
mons, and the author was indicted at the Old Bailey on 
February 24, 1703. His trial took place at the sessions of 
the following July. The authorship wasq acknowledged, 
and Defoe was sentenced to a fine of 200 marks, to stand 
in the pillory three times, to be imprisoned during the 
Queen's pleasure, and to find sureties for good behaviour 
during seven years. On the last three days of July, 1703^ 
Defoe stood in the pillory, first before the Royal Exchange, 
then against the ancient conduit in Cheapside, and on the 
last day under the shade of Temple Bar. Many of the 
citizens stood around him, the pillory was covered with 
garlands, and his health was drunk and re-drunk. The 
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victim published A Hymn to the Pillory, great numbers of 
which were openly sold to the bystanders. The scene lives 
again in Mr. Eyre Crowe's popular picture. 

Swift's political writings dominated the age in which he 
lived. At the instance of Lord Berkeley he fleshed his 
sword in politics with the anonymous A Discourse of the 
Contests and the Dissensions between the Nobles and the Com- 
mons in Athens and Rome, 1701, in which he applied the 
incidents of ancient history to those of his own day, identi- 
fying the Whig peers attacked by the impeachments of 
the House of Commons with those prominent names in 
Athenian history that fell victims to the rage of the people. 
The pamphlet was much praised and circulated by the 
Whigs, on whose behalf Swift wrote, and was fathered on 
Somers and Burnet. The authorship is said to have been 
first acknowledged at the dinner table of Bishop Sheridan, 
when Swift, for expressing doubts of its having been written 
by Burnet, was accused of being a " positive young man." 

His Conduct of the Allies was published anonymously on 
November 27, 1711, with the printed date of 1712, and the 
seventh edition was published in the same year. It was 
followed by Some Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. The 
first of them was translated in the same year into French 
and Spanish, the second into Spanish, and both of them 
were attacked in several anonymous diatribes. 

Swift's Irish pamphlets are inspired by Sceva indignatio. 
It is, says Sir Henry Craik, the " deliberate incisiveness 
of their irony, the despairing bitterness that give them 
finish and completeness." In one [Maxims Controlled in 
Ireland, 1724] he shows how the ordinary rules governing 
other nations break down when applied to Ireland. In 
another [A Short View of the State of Ireland, 1727] he 
points out that the very opposite of the ordinary conditions 
of prosperity exists in that country. The third [A Modest 
Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor People [in Ire- 
land] from being a Burthen to their Parents or the Country, 
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1729] was published at a time when hundreds of persons 
starved to death through the famine were left unburied 
in the streets. Some have condemned the last of these 
anonymous pamphlets as the callous sport of a cynic over 
misery. Others speak of its grave bitterness. 

Greatest of all Swift's efforts was the series of Drapier's 
Letters {ly 24). The occasion was very simple. One William 
Wood had secured a patent for supplying Ireland 
with £108,000 in copper coinage. His antecedents were 
against him. He was described as " hardwareman and 
bankrupt," and one of the royal ladies, of undoubted 
unvirtue, was known to have a share in the plunder. The 
Irish Houses of Parliament appealed against the scheme, 
but Walpole was inflexible. Out came Swift in July, 1724, 
with an anonymous letter addressed to " the shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, farmers and common people of Ireland," and 
signed " M. B.,drapier," in which the Dublin draper anti- 
cipated ruin if fraudulent Englishmen were allowed to buy 
his wares across the counter, and foist on him in exchange 
a sackful of Wood's counterfeits. Next month he pro- 
duced a second letter to " Mr. Harding, the printer," and 
a third to the " nobility and gentry of Ireland." Six weeks 
later in October came the Drapier's fourth letter " to the 
whole people of Ireland," for the discovery of the author 
of which Lord Carteret, the new Lord-Lieutenant, offered 
a reward of £300. Harding the printer was indicted, but 
nothing came from money offer or from legal action. A 
fifth letter was circulated in December, 1724, and a sixth, 
though written in that year, was not printed until 1735. 
The popular ferment got the mastery over Walpole's resolute- 
ness. Wood's patent was withdrawn, and Swift, known 
everywhere as the author of the letters, was the hero of 
Ireland. 

When Swift published anonymously in 1733 his On 
Poetry, a Rhapsody, Pope wrote him, " Your method of 
concealing yourself puts me in mind of the Indian bird I 
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have read of who hides his head in a hole while all his feathers 
and tail stick out." 

During the administration of Sir Robert Walpole the 
leading politicians set out their views in rival pamphlets. 
Early in 173 1 there appeared an anonymous pamphlet 
with the pleasant title of Sedition and Defamation Dis- 
played and with a dedication " to the Patrons of the 
Craftsman." This was rumoured among his opponents 
in Parliament to be the work of John, Lord Hervey, the 
"Sporus " of Pope's verse, and the dedication is now accepted 
as his, although the main body of the pamphlet is assigned 
to Sir William Yonge, a forgotten placeman of the period. 
Pulteney was severely denounced in the dedication, and 
fiercely retorted in the anonymous diatribe A Proper Reply 
to a late Scurrilous Libel, in which Hervey was censured 
in no measured terms. A duel took place in the Green Park, 
and but for a slip of his foot Pulteney would have run 
his antagonist through the body. Greater scandal was 
prevented by the interposition of the seconds. 

At the close of her life the imperious Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, thought it desirable that posterity should 
learn from herself the reasons for her conduct in court 
pohtics. She sent for Nathaniel Hooke, a man of talent 
among the Roman Catholics and a man of good style among 
English writers. With indomitable energy she caused her- 
self to be lifted from her bed, and for six hours she spoke 
on her past hfe without the aid of any notes. The result 
was seen in the anonymous Account of the Conduct of the 
Dowager Duchess of Marlborough from Her first Coming to 
Court in the year 1710 (1742), and for his labours Hooke 
was paid the handsome sum of £5,000. 

Thomas Winnington passed from the circles of Toryism, 
in which he was bred, to a conspicuous place among the 
Whig followers of Walpole. His wit was unpremeditated, 
his parts were quick, and the success of his career in Par- 
liament marked him out as the future Prime Minister of 
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England. But he died when but fifty years old, under 
the hands of an incompetent physician. Very soon after- 
wards there shot from the press An Apology for the conduct 
of a late celebrated Second-rate Minister, from the year 1729, 
at which time he commenced Courtier, till within a few Weeks 
of his death in 1.746. . . . Written by himself, and found 
among his Papers [1747], which professed to set out his 
genuine convictions and to contain " many curious and 
interesting particulars relative to the times and persons 
in the highest stations." Winnington's executors at once 
advertised the world in the Gentleman's Magazine that it 
was " an impudent, false, scurrilous pamphlet," and that 
" no part, nor the least line or trace of the said hbel " had 
been found among his papers. They offered the sum of 
£50 as a reward for the discovery of the author, but he 
lay quiet. Several other tracts arose out of it, and among 
them was A Proper Answer to a late Scurrilous Libel, which 
was the work of Henry Fielding. 

Faction Detected by the Evidence of Facts, 1743, seventh 
edition 1744, ranks among the most popular pamphlets 
ever published and created as much noise in the political 
world as the vainest of authors could have desired. It was, 
says Horace Walpole, " a vast pamphlet in defence of the 
new administration," and popular rumour assigned its 
composition to Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, and the materials to Lord Bath, whose conduct 
it defended. Rumour was wrong ; it was the work of 
John Perceval, the second Earl of Egmont, a politician 
equally successful in speech and in print. The part an- 
swering the Hanoverian pamphlets was especially admired 
by Horace Walpole. The chief of these productions. The 
Case of the Hanover Forces in the Pay of Great Britain exam- 
ined (1743), was written by the great Earl of Chesterfield 
and Edmund Waller, M.P., of whom Chesterfield said that 
he could " not say the commonest thing without laughing." 
It passed through three editions, and called forth an anony- 
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mous answer, The Interest of Great Britain steadily Pur- 
sued, from the old Horace Walpole, which in three weeks 
appeared in the same number of issues. The diatribe of 
Chesterfield and Waller was vindicated by them both in 
a production, also passing through three editions, and by 
Chesterfield alone in another pamphlet, which enjoyed only 
one life. Flushed by the fame of his political invective 
Perceval went on pamphleteering all his life, but never 
achieved such a prodigious success. 

The question of the naturalisation of the Jews shook 
the fabric of English life from the foundations to the roof. 
With the approval of Henry Pelham, the Prime Minister, 
a bill [26 George II, cap. 26] was passed in their favour, 
in 1753, but the mob with the encouragement of those 
occupying the leading positions in commerce and agriculture 
rose in fury against it. Innumerable articles and speeches 
for and against their claims, pamphlets of all kinds 
and by all manners of persons, roused the passions of 
the people. The measure was " unchristian " ; that lie 
always drops from the mouths of bigots, and under its 
influence with the foolish, the bill was repealed in the 
following year. 

A score or so of pamphlets dealing with it, all of which are 
anonymous, will be found in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum under the heading of " Jews." Among their oppon- 
ents was Jonas Hanway, who subscribed the petition against 
them, and attacked them with vigour in three pamphlets. 
Strange indeed was it that a man who devoted the best 
energies of his life to social reforms in spite of persistent 
obloquy should begin what proved an active career of bene- 
volence by a determined effort on the side of intolerance. 
This time he was on the popular side. When he introduced 
the practice of carrying umbrellas, the populace threw 
mud or stones at him. Another of this score of pamphlets 
was by William Romaine, the favourite advocate of Cal- 
vinistic evangelicalism. Its name was An Answer to a 
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Pamphlet [subscribed philo-patrice and] entitled Considera- 
tions on the Bill to permit persons professing the Jewish 
religion to be Naturalized, and it too had three editions. 
Dr. Thomas Birch's annotated copy is in the British Museum 
Hbrary, and he, when ascribing it to Romaine, such is the 
language of one parson writing of another, saw in it " all 
the distinguishing characters of that writer — impudence, 
buffoonery, virulence and insincerity." 

With the accession in 1760 of an English-bom king, new 
ideas spread through the national life. Englishmen had long 
chafed at the burdens cast upon them through the connexion 
of their monarchy with the Electorate of Hanover. But dur- 
ing the lifetime of the second George they had not the power 
of weakening the chain which bound them to this petty Ger- 
man state. An anonymous pamphlet. Considerations on 
the Present German War, which appeared in 1760, had six 
editions within the space of twelve months, and at least 
four answers had appeared in that time. It was followed 
by Occasional Thoughts on the! Present German War (1761), 
of which four editions came out ; and this in turn was 
succeeded by The Plain Reasoner, or Farther Considerations 
on the Present German War. All of them were written by 
Israel Mauduit, a descendant of a French Protestant refugee 
and a man who, passing from preaching to commerce, 
acquired an ample fortune. The first and most famous 
of them was published with the encouragement of the first 
Lord Hardwicke, whose politics were then variable. Mr. 
Lecky says that its influence " was probably greater than 
that of any other English pamphlet since Swift's Conduct 
of the Allies." The views which it gave currency to were 
those in the mind of the new Ministry, and the author is 
said to have been rewarded by place or pension. Mauduit 
was busy with his pamphleteering pen for many years 
after this date, but never again accomplished such a success. 

John Douglas, successively Bishop of Carlisle and Salis- 
bury, sunned himself while a young man in the influence 
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of Pulteney, Lord Bath. His life was for many years a 
life of literary conflict. He exposed the forgeries of Lauder, 
the detractor of Milton, and engaged in a war of pamphlets 
on the imposture of Archibald Bower, the ex-Jesuit. After 
1756 he entered upon anonymous pamphleteering. His 
was the pen that put into language the views of his patron, 
who became after 1760 in political sympathy with the 
opinions of the new Ministry. The Letter Addressed to Two 
Great Men [Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle] on the Approach 
of Peace, 1760, which Douglas wrote and Bath inspired, 
was widely circulated and exercised much influence over 
the public mind. He argued for the retention of Canada ; 
others preferred that " Guadaloupe, with perhaps Martinico 
and St. Lucia " should be kept. The latter view was put 
forward " with distinguished talent " in a pamphlet {Re- 
marks on the Letter Addressed to Two great Men) which is 
sometimes assigned to Charles Townshend and sometimes 
to William Burke. 

Next year Douglas produced a second remarkable pam- 
phlet called Seasonable hints from an honest man on the 
new Reign and the new Parliament, in which the " honest 
man " once more set out the views of Bath. It was in 
these pages, which contained a defence of the Bute Ministry, 
that there first appeared the germs of the idea of establish- 
ing a system of " friends of the King " which might influence 
or even dictate the policy of the Ministry for the time being. 
Edmund Burke in his Thoughts on the Present Discontents 
referred to this pamphlet as almost a manifesto written 
with no small art and address. Douglas was a prolific 
writer of anonymous pamphlets and of anonymous letters 
in the newspapers. 

William Burke was allied by blood and by friendship 
with the more illustrious Edmund Burke. They travelled 
together in 1752, and Edmund revised An Account of the 
European Settlements in America, which his kinsman pub- 
lished anonymously in 1757 in two volumes. This proved 
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very popular, and in the lapse of twenty years six editions 
appeared. Edmund Burke depended at this time for his 
living on his pen, and for many years he wrote anonymously 
the " survey of events " which formed the chief attraction 
of the Annual Register. In this year (1757) he brought 
out without his name his Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful, which 
was often reprinted and was translated into German (1773) 
and French (1803). His association in 1765 with Lord 
Rockingham, the Prime Minister, seemed to open an avenue 
to fortune ; but next June the Ministry was ejected, and 
Burke had to retire into private life. In his indignation 
he issued without his name A Short Account of a Late Short 
A dministration . 

Burke's Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents 
(pubhshed anonymously April 23, 1770) ran through four 
editions ere that year was out, and by 1784 had reached 
a sixth edition. It was twice reprinted, with annotations, 
in 1904. In it he justified the discontent which then raged 
through England, but by his trust in the wisdom of the 
people increased the suspicion with which the leading Whig 
families regarded his conduct. "In aU disputes between 
the people and their rulers the presumption is at least upon 
a par in favour of the people." He advocated the con- 
tinuance of party government as the best means of enforc- 
ing the views of the nation at large, and he argued at great 
length and with much vehemence for lowering the " influ- 
ence " of the court, by which an interior cabinet controlled 
or over-ruled the policy of the existing administration. 
His views were censured by Lord Chatham, and he was 
violently attacked by Catharine Macaulay in one of her 
anonymous diatribes. 

Volumes have been written on the question of the 
authorship of the letters of Junius. It has taxed the 
ingenuity of many a distinguished man of letters, but the 
mystery is still unsolved. The greatest body of opinion 
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remains in favour of the claims of Sir Philip Francis, but 
against his name stands the critical acumen of Mr. Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, supplemented by the patient researches 
of my late friend, Mr. Eraser Rae. In the second volume 
of Halkett and Laing is printed a list of forty-six claimants 
for the authorship, with the names of their backers, and 
seven other names — including such names pour rire as 
George HI and Suett the comedian — are mentioned in a 
note. Mr. John Edmands contributed to the bulletin of 
the mercantile library of Philadelphia (vol. ii, 1890), a 
Junius bibliography of 297 articles, in which he set out the 
editions of the letters which had been published in England 
and in America, as well as the various works on their history 
and authorship. Almost every celebrity in the annals of 
this period, and many others that were not famous, have 
been suggested as the author, but over the letters still 
remains in its fuU significancy the author's Latin quotation, 
stat nominis umbra. Among the manuscripts at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is one. No. 499, containing a mass of 
papers written by J. G. Powell to Dr. W. H. Thompson in 
and about i860, maintaining the view that Bishop Hinch- 
liffe was their author. Names more and less credible have 
been suggested. 

All Dr. Johnson's political tracts were published without 
his name, although their authorship was not a secret 
even for a moment. The False Alarm, 1770 (2 eds.), was 
answered by Wilkes and John Scott of Amwell. Thoughts on 
the Late Transactions respecting the Falkland Islands was 
printed at London in 177 1, and pirated at Dublin in the 
same year. The Patriot, printed in 1774, reached a third 
edition in 1775, and was also answered by Scott of Amwell. 
By far the most famous of them was Taxation no Tyranny, 
which passed through four editions in the year of pub- 
lication (1775), and produced at least six repHes. Next 
year they were all published in one volume entitled Political 
Tracts, but here again they were unfathered. During his 

M 
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lifetime his full name did not appear on any one of them. 

Of Bentham's anonymous Fragment on Government five 
hundred copies were printed, and the authorship was kept 
a strict secret. It was ascribed to Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Camden and Dunning, Lord Ashburton. Shelburne was 
so much struck by it that he sought out Bentham and made 
him an inmate of his house of Bowood. The Fragment 
was more than an attack on his bete noire. Sir William 
Blackstone ; it developed a new system of jurisprudence. 

Poetical satire in politics flourished in the early decades 
of the third George. The success of Richard Tickell's 
anonymous Anticipation was enormous. He gave in it a 
satirical forecast of the chief speeches on the opening 
day of Parliament. The leaders in the House of Commons 
were pleased with the imitations of their style, but " serious 
patriots," wrote Gibbon, " groan that such things should 
be turned to farce." Tickell was afterwards numbered 
among the principal inspirers of the famous Whig satire, 
the Criticisms on the Rolliad. This composite production 
of the wits of the day had an amazing popularity, and the 
laughter at the forwardness of Pitt and the dulness of 
Rolle was universal. The first part was produced in 1784, 
and reached an eighth edition in 1788. The names of the 
contributors were set out in communications to Notes and 
Queries, ist S., II and III, by C. [Croker] , Lord Braybrooke, 
J. H. M. [Markland] of Bath, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, W. A., 
and Dawson Turner, and in the publication of a manuscript 
note by Sir James Mackintosh. Several celebrated satires 
by the wits on the other side were published in later years. 
The poetry of the Anti- Jacobin survives in the effusions of 
Canning. Lord Palmerston's name is associated with the 
unfathered New Whig Guide. 

William Knox, for many years a leading official in London, 
promulgated a long series of anonymous pamphlets. For 
two of them, in which he defended the Stamp Act, he was 
dismissed by the Georgia Assembly from the post of its agent 
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in Great Britain. His Tracts on The Conversion and In- 
struction of the Free, Indians and Negroe Slaves [1768] were 
suggested by Archbishop Seeker. In The Present State of 
the Nation, 1768 (4th ed. 1769) , he was assisted by George 
Grenville, and for it he was assailed by Burke in a pamphlet 
of Observations on the Present State of the Nation, which sold 
in several editions. His next production, The Controversy 
between Great Britain and her Colonies reviewed, also owed 
some of its reputation to the assistance of Grenville. It 
was considered by Mr. Lecky as " perhaps the ablest 
statement of the case against the colonies." 

The action of some of the judges, notably of Lord Mans- 
field and Sir Francis BuUer, in endeavouring to reduce 
the functions of the jury in trials for libel, provoked much 
indignation from the Whig lawyers. It burned with in- 
creased intensity through the trial in 1784 of Wilham Davies 
Shipley, the Dean of St. Asaph, for reprinting a political 
tract by Sir William Jones entitled The Principles of Govern- 
ment, on which occasion BuUer limited the finding of the jury 
" to the pubUcation and the truth of the innuendoes." The 
tract had been printed in EngHsh by the Constitutional 
Society, and Sir Samuel Romilly thereupon sent to it anony- 
mously A Fragment on the Constitutional Power and Duty 
of Juries upon Trials for Libels, and 1,500 copies were 
printed by the society for circulation. A few of Romilly 's 
friends knew of the authorship, and one of them mentioned 
it to Lord Lansdowne ; this laid the foundation of their 
warm friendship. The tract bore fruit very slowly. It 
was not until 1792 that Fox's Hbel Act established without 
demur the power of the jury, and not of the judge, to decide 
what was libellous. 

The Rev. Martin Madan is best known now by the con- 
troversy over the advocacy of polygamy in his volume of 
Thelyphthora, but his anonymous Thoughts on Executive 
Justice with Respect to our Criminal Laws, Particularly on 
the Circuits, by a sincere Well-wisher to the Public (1785, 
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second ed. 1785) provoked much admiration and condemna- 
tion among his contemporaries. Lord Lansdowne came 
in the first list ; he was " dazzled and imposed upon," and 
even recommended Romilly to print something on the same 
theme. Romilly took up the book, but was " so much 
shocked at the folly and inhumanity of it " — Madan argued 
for severe sentences — that he brought out an anonymous 
refutation entitled Observations on a Late Publication 
entituled ' Thoughts on Executive Justice,' 1786, and added to 
it an unsigned letter from Benjamin Franklin. His chief 
friends highly approved of it, but he never publicly owned 
the authorship. It was much commended in the public 
prints, but the public ignored it. " Not more than a hundred 
copies were sold." 

Wonderful popularity attended an anonymous pamphlet 
{A Short Review of the Political State of Great Britain) which 
was written by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall and published on 
January 22, 1787. Eight editions of it came out in London 
in that year, and it was also issued at Dublin. A translation 
in French was on sale in Paris before the end of February, 
1787. Several answers were rushed through the Press, one 
is said to have been the work of Erskine, another of Sir 
Philip Francis. That entitled A Reply to a Short Review 
sold almost as well as the original tract. Six editions of it 
are dated in 1787. The character and conduct of the Prince 
of Wales were contrasted by Wraxall, with those of 
his father, who, in spite of the loss of his colonies, the surren- 
der of whole armies and the vast expenditure of " a hundred 
and thirty millions of pounds," had retained the affection 
of his people, and the prince is said to have threatened the 
publisher with a prosecution for libel. Such a step would 
only have increased the sale of the tract, and the prosecution, 
if ever contemplated, was as speedily abandoned. The 
secret of the authorship may have been well kept, the author 
boasted that he was " neither to be found on the terrace at 
Windsor nor at the suppers of Carlton House," or it may 
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have been deemed prudent to soften so powerful an oppo- 
nent. Wraxall became a great favourite at Carlton House 
at suppers and on other occasions, and in 1799 the Prince 
" designated him under official seal his future historio- 
grapher." 

James Currie, M.D., of Liverpool, is still remembered as 
the biographer of Burns. That slight sketch of the poet's 
career, which he drew up for charity's sake, has been re- 
printed a score of times, and it secured for the widow much- 
needed assistance. In his lifetime he was best known as a 
political pamphleteer, and suffered for his opinions. In 
June, 1793, when war with France had been resolved upon, 
he published, under the disguise of Jasper Wilson, A Letter, 
Commercial and Political, addressed to Mr. Pitt, in which 
he argued that such a step was against the true interests of 
his country. The pamphlet secured attention at once. It 
ran through three editions, and ten thousand copies were 
sold. The minister's friends were not backward in defend- 
ing his policy. Various pamphlets were issued on his side, 
and one of them was by Vansittart, afterwards the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, written, says Currie's son and biographer, 
" in the spirit and manner of^ a gentleman." In a town 
like Liverpool, then, as now, saturated with the politics of 
Toryism, this difference from the views of the majority of 
his fellow-citizens led to his suffering in practice for the 
courage of his opinions. 

The sympathies of John Reeves were cast with the other 
side in politics. The main tenet of his Thoughts on the 
English Government addressed to the quiet, good sense of the 
People of England, Letter i [October 29, 1795], to which he 
did not put his name, was that the Government depended 
" wholly and solely on the King," and that the Houses of 
Parliament and juries were but adjuncts to him and depend- 
ent on his power. The House of Commons resented this 
depreciation of their powers, and on the complaint of one of 
their number a committee was appointed to inquire into the 
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authorship. John Reeves was reported as the author, and 
on May 20, 1796, on the prosecution of the crown, he was 
tried for libel. The verdict of the jury was that the letter 
was " a very improper publication, but being of opinion that 
his motives were not such as laid in the information they 
found him not guilty." With this immunity from punish- 
ment Reeves continued his purpose. The second and third 
letter came out in 1799, the fourth in 1800. All of them were 
anonymous, but they were universally accepted as by Reeves. 
Opinions of this kind naturally provoked comment. They 
had both answers and defences. 

At the beginning of 1803 Pitt and Addington were on 
terms of friendship. By the end of that year they were es- 
tranged and their friends were engaged in a war of pamphlets. 
A clever production, entitled A Few Cursory remarks 
upon the state of Parties during the Administration of the 
Right Hon. Henry Addington, by a near Observer," came 
out in the autumn of 1803. It took a very unfavourable 
view of the state of affairs when that minister assumed the 
government, and severely commented on Mr. Pitt's with- 
drawal of assistance from an administration to which he had 
pledged himself to render his " constant, active and zealous 
support." The facts are said to have been supplied by 
" brother Bragge " and the venom to have been inserted by 
a disappointed applicant to Pitt for place. Erskine wrote 
to Nathaniel Bond, then a Lord of the Treasury, sitting for 
the family borough of Corfe Castle, that he was suspected 
of being the author. Although " there is a great deal of 
truth and a great deal of good writing in it," Erskine could 
not accept this current belief, for it was not consonant with 
Bond's character to have written the passages which must 
" wound the personal feelings of so very great and so very 
good-natured a man " as Mr. Fox. Lord Auckland wrote 
to the Right Hon. John Beresford on August 11, 1803, 
that the pamphlet, though severe " on some old friends and 
connexions of ours," could not but raise a smile from " its 
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acuteness and wit." A month later Beresford was informed 
that it had given extreme displeasure and must " influence 
the temper and turn of debates in the next session." Another 
month passed away and he was told that the diatribe was 
attributed^to Hobhouse. " Mr. Addington swears he knows 
not the author, though Hatchard, his bookseller, does." 
These guesses were wrong. The author of this terrible tract 
was Thomas Richard Bentley, a grandson of the old Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Little seems to be known of 
him. He was at Westminster School and Lincoln's Inn 
{Westminster Register, ed. Barker and Stenning), and he died 
at Calais in 1831, aged 72 (Gentleman's Magazine, 1831, 
part II, 382). 

Canning, not always discreet, was stung to fury by this 
effusion. Pitt himself was much enraged. In a conversa- 
tion with old George Rose, he dubbed it " one of the most 
malignant, false and artful statements he ever saw," and 
declared that he had refused to hold any political communi- 
cation with any member of the Government until Addington 
should have disowned it. Canning hoped that he would be 
chosen to answer it, but Pitt was too judicious for this, and 
Canning's irritation broke out in abuse of " the most atrocious 
instance of private ingratitude and personal injustice that 
ever was published." The choice of defender fell on Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, then a young man, but afterwards 
known as an official and a lover of letters. His production, 
" written from Long's notes under Pitt's superintendence," 
was entitled A Plain Answer to the misrepresentations and 
calumnies contained in the " Cursory Remarks of a near 
Observer," by a More Accurate Observer, 1803. It was said 
to have " none of Canning's sparkling wit, none of his keen 
lashes," but to be conspicuous for " the dignified self- 
restraint of its tone." 

This reply widened the breach. The late friends now stood 
aloof, " like cliffs that had been rent asunder," and more 
angry pamphlets issued from the Press. Robert Bisset, 
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LL.D., an unfortunate author of some talent, rushed into 
the fray with A Plain Reply to a Plain Answer, and Bentley, 
the original stirrer-up of strife, again threw down the gaunt- 
let in Reply to a Plain Answer, and The Reply of a Near 
Observer. These were all on the side of Addington. But 
Pitt found an advocate in " a member of parliament," 
Robert [Plumer] Ward, who published A View of the Rela- 
tive Situations of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington on the Night 
of Mr. Patten s Motion. This was answered in A Letter 
to Robert Ward, Esq., M.P,, occasioned by his Pamphlet. Two 
other pamphlets on Pitt's side were A Brief Answer to a 
Few Cursory Remarks, and Fitz- Albion' s Letter s,^^}!!^! were 
first published in The True Briton. 

Out of this turmoil must have been born the Sketch of 
the state of Parties, by an M.P. [1803], which I have not been 
able to find. It is stated by Dean Pellew, in his Life of 
Lord Sidmouth, to have been prepared by Sir Hugh Inglis, 
Bart, M.P., an East Indian Director and a father of Sir 
Harry Inglis, who ousted Peel from the representation of the 
University of Oxford. As Sir Hugh was an old friend of 
Sidmouth, and his son acted for some time as that minister's 
secretary, his information is probably correct. 

When the " Ministry of AU the Talents " was ejected from 
office through the bigotry of the English nation over the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to emancipation, " Harry 
Bennet " — this familiar designation refers to the Hon. 
Henry Grey Bennet, son of the Earl of Tankerville, who for 
some years was one of the leading Whigs in the House of 
Commons — drew up in the month of April, 1807, on the 
model of Burke's pamphlet, A Short Account of a Late 
Administration. This he handed to Francis Horner for 
amendment. Bit by bit it was altered, until nearly all of 
the original had disappeared, and Horner wished that he 
had written it all himself in his own way, when it " would 
have been more uniform, the only merit such a thing can 
have." 
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The success of this joint production was dimmed by the 
satirical letter which appeared in the autumn of the same 
year. This was the first of a series of Letters on the Subject 
of the Catholics, which Peter Plymley^ addressed from town 
to his " brother Abraham who lives in the country." Its wit 
and its reasoning attracted the attention of the many, and 
the interest was heightened by those that followed. Five 
of them appeared in that year, five more in the opening 
weeks of 1808, and twenty thousand copies were issued in 
twelve months. The whole ten of them were then reissued 
in a volume sold at the popular price of a shilling. All the 
world knows now that these fly-sheets were the composition 
of Sydney Smith, and his chief friends knew it at the time. 
But Sydney at the time desired secrecy, and he wrote 
jestingly that having obtained the first of the letters " from 
the adjacent market town and read them with some enter- 
tainment," his conjecture of the authorship lay between 
" Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Arthur Pigott and Mr. Horner, 
for the name is evidently fictitious." His fourth selection 
was even more whimsical. He threw, or asserted that he 
had thrown, poor Dugald Stewart into fits of apprehension 
through repeated assurances that he " was the author of 
Plymley's letters, or generally considered so to be." A 
second production by Sydney Smith is little heard of now. 
This was Mr. Dyson's Speech to the Freeholders on Reform, 
1831, which passed into a thirty-fifth edition. 

John Wilson Croker was the author in this year of a 
remarkable pamphlet on the burning question of the dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics. This was the anonymous 
A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and Present [1808], 
which reached a twentieth edition and was reprinted so late 
as 1885. In this he argued that " the CathoUc lawyer, 

^ Peter is a favourite Christian name in pseudonymity. We 
need only mention Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot), Peter Porcupine 
(Cobbett), Peter Parley (several claimants, the best-known being 
S. G. Goodrich) and Peter Positive (James Montgomery) . 
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soldier, sailor, gentry, priesthood and nobility should be 
admitted to all the honours of their professions and ranks." 
His further view that " the priesthood should be independ- 
ent of foreign control and paid by the state," found expres- 
sion in many speeches and articles at the time of the dis- 
estabhshment of the Irish branch of the Anghcan Church, 
but has never obtained favour with the masses of the 
people or their leaders. Croker's pamphlet attracted the 
attention of Spencer Perceval. 

Copleston, the Bishop of Llandaff, was a man of varied 
knowledge and a fighter by nature. His was the keen pen 
that defended the system of education at Oxford against 
the sneers of the Edinburgh reviewer. Throughout life 
he passed among men as a classical student of past ages 
and as an expert in the political questions of the day. His 
skill in Latin composition was equal to that of Gray ; his 
knowledge of political economy was superior to that of the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer. He published in 1819 two 
letters to Sir Robert Peel " by one of his constituents." 
The first set out The Pernicious Effects of a Variable 
Standard of Value ; the second described The Causes of the 
Increase of Pau-perism. Wellesley Pole, in a debate in the 
House of Commons, remarked " that he had read pamphlet 
after pamphlet about bullion and cash payments, but was 
never the wiser." Tierney sarcastically, more smoV advised 
him to read one more, that of Copleston, which did honour 
to the University. Mackintosh declared in a later debate 
that " although the author concealed his name, he could 
not conceal his talents." A third edition of the first letter 
was soon called for, and it evoked several replies. 

In the darkest days of Tory supremacy in politics, Lord 
John Russell turned aside to the bypaths of literature. 
An anonymous volume of Letters, Written for the Post and 
not for the Press, 1820, letters descriptive of Scotland and 
Wales, and of the duties of a wife towards her husband, has 
often been attributed to him. The question is still at issue, 
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but the balance of probability seems against his authorship. 
The places described in it do not correspond with those which 
he is known to have visited. It is not to be found among the 
Russell literature at Minto or Woburn and it was not at 
Pembroke Lodge. The statement made by the late Sir 
Spencer Walpole that the volume is not at the British 
Museum is erroneous. There is no mention of it in the 
Catalogue under Lord John's name, but a copy acquired 
soon after, if not at the time of issue, of the second edition 
is entered under the word " letters." It seems to have been 
printed at first for private reading. 

An undoubted production from Lord John's pen was 
the slender and anonymous tale of The Nun of Arrouca 
(1822) which he composed during a visit to Paris. 
A second was entitled Essays and sketches of life and 
character, and was first published in 1820 on the sug- 
gestion of Tom Moore. They were fathered by " a gentle- 
man who has left his lodgings " and the editing of them was 
assigned to his landlord, one Joseph Skillett, " in the hope 
that he might through it recover some portion of his rent." 
These essays attracted some attention. A second edition 
came out from which Skillett's preface was banished and a 
dedication to Moore took its place. Poor Moore ! When 
his deputy at Bermuda in 1819 committed defalcations to 
the extent of thousands of pounds, an anonymous Epistle 
to Thomas Moore, Esq., in imitation of the Thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal, was struck off in fifty impressions for distribu- 
tion among his friends. It was by Lord John Russell, and 
it must have proved but a sorry consolation, although the 
language of reproach in the original was altered into praise. 

Even after the triumph of Whig principles had ensured 
for Lord John a prominent place in politics, he dabbled in 
anonymous literature. In the Causes of the French Revolu- 
tion (1822) he depicted French Society in the eighteenth 
century both in the centres of profligate fashion and in the 
salons of philosophical literature, but laid himself open to 
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the censures of the Quarterly Reviewer through omitting to 
show the connexion between these sections of life and the 
revolution which followed after. His reviewer chaffed him 
on the length, " thirtieth or thirty-fifth quarto " to which his 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe since the Peace of Utrecht, 
would have run, and dubbed this last product of his pen 
" an impudent catch-penny." This attack was from the 
pen of the fifth Earl Stanhope, and it was at once printed 
separately. 

When Huskisson proposed to stop the circulation of one 
pound notes in Scotland, the patriotic spirit of Sir Walter 
Scott was stirred throughout its depths. Under the name 
of Malachi Malagrowther, Esq.,^ he contributed three letters 
in succession to the pages of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
in February and March, 1826. In them he exposed the 
dangers of the proposition of the Tory Ministry and pre- 
dicted an attack by it on Scotch currency. He protested 
that it was a deliberate design to affront their country. 
The substitution, he cried, of sovereigns for notes would fill 
Scotland with a new breed of highwaymen. Such views 
could not have any weight with the acute or the impartial, 
but his wit and his Scotch independence appealed to every 
living person across the Tweed. Croker, adopting the signa- 
ture of Edward Bradwardine Waverley replied in two letters 
to the Courier which were afterwards published in book- form, 
and it was rumoured that Canning was ready to answer 
Malagrowther on the floor of the House of Commons. 
Reply and rumour proved ineffectual. The measure was 
dropped. Scott noted in his journal that his opponents 
might call him " ungrateful, unkind, and all sorts of names," 
but he cared little provided that the plan was dropped. 
" It is very curious that each of these angry friends, Melville, 

1 Malachi Malagrowther may pair off with Mordecai Mullion, the 
pen-name of John Wilson (Christopher North) in his attack on J. R. 
MacCulloch. 
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Canning, Croker, has in former days appealed to me in con- 
fidence against each other." 

Early in March, 1830, a httle pamphlet on the Portuguese 
question appeared without any author's name on the title- 
page. A copy was sent to Ward, the first Earl Dudley, 
but he let it lie unheeded on his table. No sooner had he 
left his house to pay his accustomed calls than he was 
" assailed on all sides with the question, have you read Lady 
Canning's pamphlet ? " He had to hurry home and pass 
half an hour in its perusal. It took the world by storm. 
Ward wrote to Ivy, that " it is written with great spirit 
and in a clear, natural, vigorous style, and with a force of 
reasoning which Brougham (who is very much struck by it) 
has the impertinence to say is by no means frequent in a 
woman." Lord Holland went about saying that " there must 
be another debate in the House of Lords on the strength of 
it." Brougham wrote to Macvey Napier that he must say 
something in the Edinburgh Review on the Portuguese 
question, and that the text would be " Lady Canning's very 
remarkable pamphlet (it is not known to be hers publicly)." 
In November, 1833, Charles Greville heard Sydney Smith 
say at dinner that not a word of it had been written by her. 
It was tlie work of Stapleton, her dead husband's private 
secretary. Greville was able to contradict this. He " had 
been privy to the composition of it, had seen the manuscript, 
and had at her request undertaken the task of revising and 
correcting it." 

Lady Canning's pamphlet was entitled. An Authentic Ac- 
count of Mr. Canning's Policy with respect to the Constitutional 
Charter of Portugal, in reply to " Observations on the Papers 
lately submitted to Parliament, upon the subject of the Affairs 
of Portugal," and Brougham's eulogy was justified. The 
anonymous author of Observations was Frederick Jame? 
Lamb, who had been sent to Lisbon as English ambassador 
in December, 1827. In 1839 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Beauvale, and he succeeded to the title of Lord 
Melbourne in 1848. 
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Lord Brougham's superabundant energies found vent in 
composing anonymous pamphlet after pamphlet. While 
the Duke of Wellington was in office he burst in with two 
flashes of lightning, The Country without a Government, or 
Plain Questions upon the unhap-py state of the Present 
Administration (1830), and The Result of the General Election, 
or what has the Duke of Wellington gained by the Dissolu- 
tion ? (1830). In the summer of 1831, when sitting upon 
the woolsack and meditating on the probable rejection by 
those sitting around him of the ministerial Reform Bill, he 
startled them with a third production. Friendly A dvice most 
Respectfully Submitted to the Lords on the Reform Bill, which 
rapidly spread through three editions. It was " very well 
done, moderate and even courteous in its tone," says one 
of their number, but in unmistakable language it warned 
them, that should they exercise their undoubted right of 
rejecting the Bill, their days would be numbered in a very 
small total. 

A composite pamphlet, The Reform Ministry and the 
Reformed Parliament, excited much curiosity at the time. 
Seven editions of it were issued in 1833, and a cheap edition 
followed with the same date. Next year a German trans- 
lation of it appeared at Carlsruhe. Its object was to show 
that the prophecies of the Tories over the direful results 
which would follow on the passing of the Reform Bill 
had been falsified by events. There was no difficulty in 
proving this, although the Tory leaders, WelUngton and Peel, 
did supply Croker with some materials for an article in the 
Quarterly in refutation of the claim. It was a joint-stock 
pamphlet in which Althorp, Stanley, Palmerston, and Sir 
Janies Graham took part, and it was edited by Denis Le 
Marchant, the Principal Secretary to Brougham as Lord 
Chancellor. Numerous quotations from its pages appeared 
in the public prints, and the ministry " practically adopted 
the brochure as their own." 

In 1835 in the absence of Sir Robert Peel in Italy the Duke 
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of Wellington assumed for the moment all the offices of the 
ministry. The comitry was in the throes of excitement over 
the possible formation of a Tory Ministry. Out came Lord 
Brougham with another diatribe. This time he assumed the 
disguise of " Isaac Tomkins, Gent," and his pamphlet, 
entitled Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England, dealt with 
hereditary privileges and the virus which they infused into 
the national life. This was the most successful of his efforts. 
It ran within the year into an eighth edition, was followed 
by a second part, which also within the year was sufficiently 
popular to justify the printing of three editions, and elicited 
numerous replies. The Tory Ministry was duly formed, but 
its life flickered out in the cradle. 

At this date Cobden opened his public career with two 
pamphlets in which he concealed his name under the cloak 
of " a Manchester Manufacturer." The first of them, 
England, Ireland and America (1835), expounded the view 
that England's policy should be one of free trade. The second 
of them, Russia (1836), laid down the doctrine that there was 
no necessity for us to enter into an armed struggle with that 
Power. Lord Durham, then on a mission to St. Peters- 
burgh, read it and subsequently noticed in Tail's Magazine 
that it was the work of a Mr. Cobden. His views were 
warm in eulogy. " If he is a political writer and not really 
engaged in trade, he should be encouraged, for his powers are 
great. If he really is a silk manufacturer, all I can say is — 
he has more of the statesman in him than most Cabinet 
Ministers." They met in 1837 in a long evening's discussion 
of pubHc affairs, and Durham, when they parted, had no 
hesitation in predicting, " Mark my words, Cobden wiU one 
day be one of the chief men in England." The first of these 
treatises reached a sixth edition in 1836 ; the second passed 
through two issues and provoked some answers. 

The Letters of Runnymede which appeared in the first five 
months of 1836 and were issued collectively in that year 
were never acknowledged by Disraeli, but were never dis- 
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avowed. In them the author, with his accustomed grandilo- 
quence, refers to his letter to Peel as " written by one whose 
name, in spite of the audacious licence of frantic conjecture, 
has never yet been even intimated, can never be discovered, 
and wiU never be revealed." 

Charles Greville, familiar now to all readers as the political 
diarist, produced three anonymous pamphlets of some note. 
One of them dealt with " the precedence question " as affect- 
ing the position in 1840 of Prince Albert. This was a burn- 
ing question at that time, and Greville's pamphlet, which 
was the result of his investigation into the authorities, was 
sent by Lord Melbourne to the Queen. The curious in 
such matters can read it in the appendix to the first volume 
of the second series of The Greville Memoirs. The second, 
entitled Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland, 
which came out in March, 1845, was partly inspired by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. Greville wished for his name to 
appear on the title-page, but the Government hesitated in 
giving their sanction to such a step, and it was hinted that 
the Duke of Wellington would have been one of the warmest 
in expressing disapproval. In a few days after its publica- 
tion the effect of his tract was apparent. The Whigs were 
delighted. The Tories were furious. Lady Jersey dubbed 
it " a blackguard book." Early in 1846 he produced his 
third anonymous political tract. This was Sir Robert Peel 
and the Corn Law Crisis, (2nd ed. 1846), and it was a warm 
vindication of the Minister's policy as " in the main wise 
and just, because it was comprehensive and considerate," 
and a contemptuous depreciation of any ministry which might 
be formed by the protectionists. Sir Robert Peel wrote that 
he had " seldom seen within the same number of pages 
so much truth told with so much ability " [Life of Sir James 
Graham, ii, 32). 

Mr. William Edward Hartpole Lecky's first volume was 
veiled in anonymity. This was The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland (1861). It was then but a tiny volume. 
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but it grew with each issue. The edition of 1871, which 
was " revised and enlarged," appeared with his name. In 
the edition of 1903 the treatise had been expanded into two 
volumes. A German translation of the second edition 
was issued in 1873 at Posen. The revision which this 
work underwent was a change of opinion rather than of fact, 
and the author was often twitted by his compatriots in the 
House of Commons with this lapse from the doctrines of the 
majority of his countrymen. 

Leslie Stephen differed from most Englishmen in the 
politics of the 'sixties. He was an ardent sympathizer with 
the Northern States of America in their great struggle with 
the South, and many of his companions at Cambridge used 
to play upon his feelings. He was especially provoked by 
the action of The Times and poured out the vials of his 
wrath in a pamphlet. The Times on the American War, an 
historical study by L. S., 1865. His name was suppressed 
through the anxiety of his friends lest at the outset of his 
career as a journalist he should incur the ire of a prominent 
journal. 
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IX 

Disguises in Miscellaneous Literature 

I DWELL with delight on the life and work of Democritus 
Junior, the appropriate disguise of Robert Burton. He 
lived " silent, sedentary, solitary," a scholar revelling 
in the libraries of his University of Oxford and " tumbling 
over " piles of books, devoid of ambition for preferment. 
As " I am not poor, I am not rich, nihil est, nihil deest, I 
have little, I want nothing ; all my treasure is in Minerva's 
tower." Why, then, did he write on The Anatomy of 
Melancholy ? He chose his subject " by being busy to 
avoid melancholy," and so he dissected melancholy in 
every part of its frame, enlivening the subject with the 
infinite products of his reading. Still, he could not drive 
melancholy away for long, and, perhaps, if we probe deeper 
into his mind, he would not, if he could be gay. 

Burton's book brought a fortune to its publisher, and 
has passed through edition after edition. Dr. Johnson 
was drawn out of his bed to read it. Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy was steeped in plagiarism from its pages. Charles 
Lamb loved him, and imitated his peculiarities. No 
living man could track out all his quotations. Mr. A. R. 
Shilleto, son of the famous classical coach at Cambridge, 
spent years in seeking for them, and found more pleasure 
than profit in the pursuit. But even his labours proved 
ineffectual for the exhaustion of Burton's learning, and 
manv valuable additions have been made in the columns 
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of Notes and Queries by Mr. Edward Bensly, formerly of 
the University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Burton, when in company, was " merry, facete and 
juvenile." When despondent he hastened " to the bridge- 
foot at Oxford " to hear the bargees slanging one another, 
and would " set his hands to his sides and laugh most 
profusely." Still, he lived in melancholy, and his epitaph 
at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, which he composed 
for himself, records the facts " paucis notus, paucioribus 
ignotus, hie jacet Democritus Junior, cui vitam dedit et 
mortem Melancholia." 

One learned doctor may suspect another of cunning. 
The Religio Medici, of Sir Thomas Browne, composed in 
the first instance for his private gratification, appeared in 
an anonymous form in 1642. Dr. Johnson thought that 
it had been brought out in this manner with the connivance, 
if not at the suggestion, of its author. He probably had 
in his mind the manoeuvres by which Pope had obtained 
the publication, by Curll, of his correspondence and had 
disowned the act afterwards. But in the case of Browne 
there seems no reason to doubt that the bookseller, one 
Andrew Crooke, had got into his possession one of the 
manuscript copies of the treatise which are known to 
have been in existence, and that the author's disclaimer 
of any knowledge of its publication was true. 

The anonymous volume at once attracted the notice 
of the learned and the curious, among whom were the 
Earl of Dorset and Sir Kenelm Digby, and it was speedily 
reprinted. Browne thereupon determined to publish his 
own treatise in his own way, but the impetuous Digby 
rushed into print with his observations upon Religio Medici 
before he could bring out his correct edition. It had been 
begun many years previously, and his earlier views had 
been modified. The published volume of 1642 contained 
some misprints and some opinions which he had ceased 
to entertain. He set before himself the task of altering 
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the erroneous, and expressing his matured opinions. The 
Religio Medici, in the acknowledged edition of 1643, was 
the work of a physician who continued to be a scientific 
student but, with increasing experience of hfe, was more 
in sympathy with Christianity. The fourteenth edition 
was published in 1736, and in our day Dr. Greenhill, a 
physician of great learning and a Christian without guile, 
spent many years of leisure in its annotation. A transla- 
tion into Latin, by John Merryweather, was printed at 
Leyden in 1644, and reprinted at Paris in 1645. A Dutch 
translation came out at that mighty Dutch school of 
medicine in 1665. It was the rendering of some one who 
had met Browne at the house of a friend in Voorburg, 
near the Hague, and had been recommended by the author 
to read his work. From this Dutch version it was turned 
into French in 1668. Translations of the Religio Medici 
also appeared in German and, it is said, in Italian. 

The fame of this work and of the Vulgar Errors, which 
Browne brought out in 1646, exposed him to the fraud of 
another bookseller. The sinner's name was Edward Farn- 
ham, who issued in 1657 ^^ elementary treatise of physio- 
logy, which he entitled Nature's Cabinet unlock'd, and 
attributed to " Tho. Brown, D. of Physick." To heighten 
the belief that the author was the celebrated physician of 
Norwich certain recognizable phrases of his composition 
were inserted in the preface, and at the foot of the page 
appeared in large letters the words ' ' Religio Medici . ' ' Browne 
was greatly upset at this impudent attempt to deceive. 
When he published his Urn-burial and Garden of Cyrus 
in 1658, he appended an angry protest against the pub- 
lisher's proceeding, and to this falsification is due their 
appearance. 

The most popular account of Charles II's escape from 
the hands of his enemies after the battle of Worcester 
is contained in Boscobel, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in 1660 and the second in 1680. The king's own 
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copy of it from the Bunbury library at Barton Hall, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, was sold in July, 1896, for £14. 15s. 
It was often republished, and was translated into French 
and Portuguese, the last being the work of Peter Giffard, 
the Roman Catholic squire of that picturesque district in 
Shropshire to which Boscobel and the remains of the 
Cistercian nunnery of the White Ladies still attract the 
curious tourist. The preface of the first part (1660) is 
signed Tho. Blount, and although Blount roundly asserted 
that he did not " so much as know the author," the literary 
world has not accepted the repudiation, and it is every- 
where known as Blount's Boscobel. He published often 
and anonymously. " T. B., esq.," was all that appeared 
on the title-page of his Animadversions upon Sir Richard 
Baker's Chronicle. " T. B., of the Inner Temple, barrester," 
concealed his identity on his Glossographia (1656 ; 5th 
ed. 1681), and several others of his compilations ap- 
peared without his name. 

An interesting volume to all followers of Izaak Walton's 
beloved pastime was The Angler's vade Mecum, by a Lover 
of Angling, 1681. The author's name was not revealed in 
this, the first edition, " not that he is ashamed to own it," 
but from the laudable reason that he wished " the reader 
would regard things more than empty names." In later 
issues, the third came out in 1700, his name was given and 
the reason was equally praiseworthy. It did not spring 
" out of the common itch or ostentation to be seen in print," 
but to evidence that he was not ashamed to own the work. 
The writer was James Chetham, a kinsman of the founder 
of the delightful Chetham Library at Manchester. His 
age, when he published it, was forty-one. He is entitled 
to the credit of being an original writer on his favourite 
sport. 

Edward Chamberlayne, a writer whose chief work has 
had the honour of a bibliography all to itself, running 
through several numbers of Notes and Queries, had 
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travelled much in Europe and written several anony- 
mous historical tracts. One of them had the grand 
title of England's Wants, or several Proposals probably 
Beneficial for England. Humbly offered to the Considera- 
tion of all Good Patriots in both Houses of Parliament 
by a True Lover of his Country, 1667 ; 2nd edition, 
1668. It has been described as " a very enlightened and 
interesting pamphlet, proposing numerous reforms in 
our social, political and juridical customs." His famous 
compilation was the Anglice Notitia, the first edition of 
which was published anonymously in 1669, when it was 
at once translated into French. Edition after edition, 
with his name on the title page, appeared during his life 
time, and after his death the publication was continued 
by his son. The last issue, the thirty -sixth, came out in 

1755- 

Chamberlayne did not long escape the vile pecus of imita- 
tor es. Guy Miege, a native of Lausanne, who taught French 
in Panton Street, off the Haymarket, brought out his rival 
volume. New State of England, in 1691. It was often re- 
printed, was translated into French and German, and 
continued by a later hand a generation after his death. 
Our knowledge of Chamberlayne's anonymous publications 
is derived from a whimsical circumstance. He directed 
that, for the benefit of posterity (etiam et posteris studiosus 
fuit), copies of his works enclosed in wax should be buried 
with him in his vault, near the south wall of the old church 
at Chelsea. His Latin epitaph is printed in full in Faulk- 
ner's History of Chelsea (pp. 60-1), and details of the 
six works are printed in the same volume (pp. 345-6). 
Alas for posterity ! The tomb gave way, and the damp 
and moisture admitted through the apertures " totally 
obliterated every appearance of the volumes." 

The political necessities of the times compelled John 
Locke to publish his great work abroad and without his 
name. His Letter on Toleration was first printed in Latin 
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in the year 1689 at Tergou, known to us now as Gouda, 
in Holland. The title ran Epistola de tolerantia ad 
clarissimum virum T.A.R.P.T.O.L.A., scripta a P.A.P.O. 
J.L.A. The first set of letters is interpreted as "Theologise 
apud Remonstrantes professorem, Tyrannidis osorem, Lim- 
burgium Amstelodarnensem," and the last set as "Pads 
amico, persecutionis osore, Joanne Lockio Anglo." Locke 
was highly displeased with Limborch for having disclosed 
the authorship of this treatise, and he was careful to insert 
in the codicil to his will that the English translation by 
William Popple (1689) was effected " without my privity." 
This testamentary document set out that in compliance 
with the request of Dr. Hudson, the keeper of the Bodleian 
library, he had sent to that institution the books published 
in his name and afterwards those that were anonymous. 
The latter set comprised (i) his two letters to Jonas Proast 
in defence of the essay on toleration, (2) his Two Treatises 
of Government (1694), several editions of which had been 
printed very incorrectly, and (3) the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as delivered in the Scriptures (1695), and the two 
vindications of it (1695 and 1697). The codicil adds " these 
are all the books whereof I am the author which have been 
published without my name to them," but he seems to 
have published anonymously some tracts on currency (1692 
and 1695) and the oft-printed, both in England and abroad. 
Some Thoughts concerning Education (1693), in which he 
surveyed the proper progress of life from the cradle to 
matrimony. The anonymous history of navigation which 
was prefixed to the collection of voyages published by 
Churchills, the booksellers (1704, etc.), is also attributed 
to him. 

Addison's father, Lancelot Addison, the dean of Lichfield, 
published for the most part anonymously. He went to 
Tangier in 1662 with Lord Teviot, as the English chaplain, 
and in his volume of The Moores Baffled, being a Discourse 
Concerning Tangier, 1681, penned an entertaining descrip- 
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tion of life in our new dependency. The second edition 
in 1685 gave the author's name. Another work by him, 
The First State of Muhametism, or an Account of the Author 
and Doctrine of that Imposture, 1678, was also without his 
name, but here again the second edition (1679) with the new 
title of Life and Death of Muhamed confessed the authorship. 
A third anonymous volume of his composition, A Modest 
Plea for the Clergy, 1677, championed the cause of his order. 
In this instance too, the authorship was subsequently 
acknowledged, but another, and a neighbouring dean, Hickes 
of Worcester, when reprinting it in 1709, " declared that 
after making due inquiry he had been unable to discover 
its author's name or even whether he was a clergyman." So 
slowly did literary information travel in those days. 

What pen can throw open to the world the details of all 
the anonymous works of Dean Swift. No less than eighty- 
three references occur under his name in the index to 
Halkett and Laing's Dictionary of Anonymous Literature, 
and the number might no doubt have been increased. The 
Battle of the Books had been written shortly after 1694 and 
the Tale of a Tub was completed in 1697, but both remained 
in manuscript until the spring of 1704. Both of them were 
then committed to the press, but the authorship was carefully 
concealed and their author departed to Ireland. Specula- 
tion was soon busy in London over them. Atterbury wrote 
to Bishop Trelawny on June 15, 1704, that the Tale of a Tub 
is " bating the prophaneness of it, a book to be valued, 
being an original of its kind, full of wit, humour, good sense 
and learning." A fortnight later he communicated the 
news that the authors are " supposed generally at Oxford 
to be one [Edmund] Smith and one [John] Philips, the first a 
student, the second a commoner of Christ Church," names 
familiar to all those who love the lives in Johnson's Poets. 
Three days afterwards he had suspected Swift, who " hath 
reason to conceal himself because of the profane strokes 
. , . which would do his reputation and interest in the 
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world more harm than the wit can do him good." Mean- 
time other persons had suggested other names. The 
desire for injury may have been the motive for mentioning 
Smalridge. The wish for notoriety may have prompted 
Swift's cousin, Thomas Swift, to acquiesce in the imputa- 
tion of the authorship. Others with far-reaching absurdity 
assigned it to two noble lords, Somers and Shrewsbury, 
who had thought it out in their youthful leisure spent amid 
the secluded scenery of White Ladies, where " they had 
found the prototypes for Martin, Jack and Peter." The 
suspicion of Atterbury was soon shared by the world at 
large and his forebodings were quicldy realized. 

When Swift's friends in the Tory Ministry wished to confer 
an English bishopric on him they were prevented by Arch- 
bishop Sharp and the Duchess of Somerset, who used the 
character of this volume to obtain the Queen's refusal to 
appoint him. The book itself reached an eighth edition in 
1741 and others followed. Foreign translations were issued 
at Amsterdam, the Hague, Altona, Hamburgh and Zurich. 
It also formed a part of The Miscellaneous Works, Comical 
and Diverting, by T.R.D.J.S.D.O.P.I.I., mysterious let- 
ters which stand for "The Reverend Doctor Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of Patricks In Ireland." 

Gulliver's Travels appeared early in November, 1726. 
Most of the wits and fine ladies of the day knew the 
secret of its authorship, but the manuscript was con- 
veyed to the printer, " he knew not from whence, nor 
from whom, dropped at his house in the dark from a 
hackney coach." It was entitled Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World. In Four Parts. By Lemuel 
Gulliver, first a Surgeon, and then a Captain of Several 
Ships, 1726. To ensure its use by the public as a genuine 
narrative the frontispiece was a portrait of " Captain 
Lemuel GuUiver of Redriff [i.e. Rotherhithe] setat. suae 
58." and the preface was signed by one Richard Sympson, 
who claims that " the author of these travels, Mr. Lemuel 
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Gulliver, is my antient and intimate friend." The name 
was probably suggested by that of Lawton Gilliver, a book- 
seller of the day, but Gulliver itself was not uncommon in 
several parts of England and, if my memory serves me 
aright, has been especially connected with Banbury. Lemuel 
Gulliver was used as a pseudonym by Fielding and Arbuth- 
not, while Lemuel Gulliver, Jun., and Martin Gulliver were 
favourite names for adoption. Who can place any bounds 
on the popularity of Swift's conception ? It has been 
reprinted scores of times, has been abridged turned into 
a chapbook, issued with spurious additions, parodied 
and commented upon, and translated into nearly every 
European language, while a Hebrew version appeared at 
New York. Henry Carey wrote poems upon it. P. F. 
Guyot Desfontaines wrote in French The Travels of Mr. 
John Gulliver, son to Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and versions 
of his book were rendered in 1731 both in English and 
German. Who can tell the mind which it will not attract ? 
Mr. Henry Thomas Riley, in his day one of the best-learned 
men in England in classical literature and in mediaeval 
history, speculated in Notes and Queries on the surmise that 
Gulliver was a conception of Swift to indicate that he 
desired to " gull in verity." Professor De Morgan, of 
mathematical fame, sent to the same periodical a long paper 
on Swift's mathematical and astrological references in this 
volume. 

The first work to which Swift gave his name was the 
Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining the 
English Tongue, 1712, which is number 26 in the biblio- 
graphical list appended to the Memoir of him in the D.N.B. 
Among those pieces by him which had been given to the 
world before that date are his anonymous Meditation upon 
a Broom Stick and somewhat beside, 1710, ridiculing the 
Occasional Reflections upon several subjects, an anonymous 
production of the Hon. Robert Boyle, the father of chemis- 
try. This was unkind of Swift, for one of Boyle's biographers 
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says that the dean was indebted to one of these pieces {Upon 
the eating of Oysters) for the first idea of Gulliver's travels. 

The anonymous writings of Defoe have absorbed the 
attention of many a student. Mr. William Lee, who wrote 
a life of this creative genius some years since, attributed 
to him several fresh works and took from him some which 
general opinion had assigned to his pep, but ended his task, 
after years of labour, with the conviction that his list, which 
filled thirty pages and comprised 254 works, did not include 
all the writings of Defoe. Next to Robinson Crusoe, with 
which I have already dealt, the most popular creation of 
Defoe is A Journal of the Plague Year which came out in 
1722 as the chronicle of a citizen who continued all the 
while in London and was acquainted with The Most Re- 
markable Occurrences, . . . as happened in London during 
the last Great Visitation in 1665. This work was probably 
based upon some materials which had come into his hands, 
and it was invested with that charm of vraisemblance with 
which Defoe, perhaps more than any other English writer, 
could surround his conceptions. Its tone of reality imposed 
upon Mead, the leading physician and virtuoso of the day. 

An anonymous work of fiction, with an enormous title, 
came out in 1737. For curiosity's sake I transcribe the 
title in full : The Memoirs of Sigr. Gaudentio di Lucca. 
Taken from his Confession and Examination before the 
Fathers of the Inquisition at Bologna in Italy. Making a 
Discovery of an unknown Country in the midst of the vast 
Deserts of Africa, as Ancient, Populous and Civilized, as 
the Chinese. With an Account of their Antiquity, Origine, 
Religion, Customs, Polity, etc., and the Manner how they 
got first over those vast Deserts. Interspers'd with several 
most surprising and curious Incidents. Copied from the 
original Manuscript kept in St. Mark's Library at Venice ; 
with Critical Notes of the Learned Signor Rhedi, late Library- 
keeper of the said Library. To which is prefix'd a Letter of 
the Secretary of the Inquisition to the same Signor Rhedi, 
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giving an Account of the Manner and Causes of his being 
seized. Faithfully Translated from the Italian, by E. T. 
Gent. A second edition appeared in 1748 as The Adven- 
tures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca and with a few other 
slight alterations in the title. It ran through many editions, 
the most recent in the British Museum appearing in 1850. 

The unknown land was that of the Mezoranians in the 
centre of Africa, and it was described, like the Republic of 
Plato and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, as an ideal 
community, with its foundations resting on the purest 
principles. The nature of the conception and its amiable 
spirit caused the adventures to be attributed for many a 
year to Bishop Berkeley, but the bishop's son asserted 
that his father did not write it and never read it through. 
A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine — so it said, for I am 
not able to track the reference — assigned it to Simon Bering- 
ton, a Roman Catholic priest, and this was confirmed by 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis " from the tradition of Bering- 
ton's family in Herefordshire, as I have ascertained from 
authentic information " [Treatise on the method of observation 
and reasoning in politics, ii. 273, where several pages are 
devoted to an account of Utopian literature). Berington 
was born of Roman Catholic parents, and educated at Douai 
College. He was professor of poetry there, chaplain with 
the family of Fowler in Staffordshire, and keeper of a library 
for the use of the clergy of his creed in his chambers in 
Grays Inn, where he died on April 16, 1755. 

David Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, the work of 
four years of thought, passed mostly in intercourse with 
the Jesuits at La Fleche, appeared anonymously in two 
volumes in January, 1739. "It fell deadborn from the 
press," and the disappointment weighed heavily on his 
mind, for Hume was at that date a man of small means 
trusting in the rewards of literature for the attainment of 
an honourable independence. The passing depression was 
removed by the success of his two volumes of Essays Moral 
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and Political, 1741 and 1742, which were warmly received. 
The third edition in 1748, in one volume, bore his name on 
the title-page, and the authorship of his Philosophical 
Essays, which appeared in that year as by " the author of 
the Essays Moral and Political," was thus revealed. In 
1751, when he was forty years old, Hume's tenacity was 
rewarded. By that time he was possessed of sufficient 
means to gratify his frugal habits. 

The authorship of the Economy of Human Life, 1751, 
has long exercised the attention of the literary student. 
It was at first assumed to be by Lord Chesterfield, and 
this led to its rapid sale. Dodsley, who from the position 
of a footman became a bookseller and the friend of every lead- 
ingman in London life, was afterwards accepted in the popular 
mind as the author ; and the literary gossip of the day added 
that it was for the bookseller's sake that Lord Chesterfield 
did not disclaim the publication. Mr. Tedder in his memoir 
of Dodsley in the D.N.B. reverts to the original belief assign- 
ing it to Lord Chesterfield. Be that as it may, the volume 
was marked with abundant popularity. Very many editions 
of it were eagerly welcomed, and it was reprinted so late as 
1902. It was travestied " by a lady " in the Economy of 
Female Life, 1751, and it was twice paraphrased in verse. 
One literary man turned it into Latin prose in 1752, and an 
English parson rendered it in Latin verse in 1754. Several 
times was it turned into French and Italian and once at 
least into Portuguese, German and Welsh. The original 
title is worth transcribing, it runs thus : The Oeconomy of 
Human Life. Translated from an Indian Manuscript, 
written by an ancient Bramin. To which is prefixed, An 
Account of the manner in which the said Manuscript was 
discovered. In a Letter from an English Gentleman, now 
Residing in China, to the Earl of . . . London, 175 1. 

The trials of poor Fielding through the rapacity of the 
sea-captain and of the landlady who fleeced him when 
detained on shore by contrary winds are set out with great 
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humour in his Journal of a voyage to Lisbon, 1755- No 
one would suspect now but that it was the genuine product 
of the famous novehst. At the date of publication, however, 
it was asserted to be the composition of Margaret Collier, 
daughter of the well-known Arthur Collier, the Wiltshire 
metaphysician, who had accompanied the dying man on 
the journey, and the reason given was that it "was so inferior 
to his other works." 

The two families of Fielding and Collier were, however, 
united in literary enterprise. The Cry, a New Dramatic 
Fable (1754) , in which a young lady called Portia told the 
story of her life and adventures to the Cry, a fabled name 
for " Error and her numerous train," was the joint com- 
position of Sarah Fielding and Jane Collier. Jane's name 
still survives as the anonymous author of An Essay on 
the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting, 1753. 

The Memoirs of a Protestant (February, 1738), to which 
Goldsmith prefixed the name of James Willirigton, was a 
genuine translation from the work of Jean Marteilhe of 
Bergerac, and Willington was the name of an old class-mate 
at Trinity College, Dublin. In Mr. Hoe's copy is Goldsmith's 
receipt (Jan. 11, 1758) for £6 13s. 4^^. paid to him by 
Edward Dilly for a third share of the work. The first 
edition of Goldsmith's An Enquiry into the present state of 
polite learning in Europe appeared without his name in 
1759. It was a small book on a very large subject. Were 
the subject now to be set as a text for a thesis for a degree at a 
German universityitwould be amusingtocompare the success- 
ful essay, bristling with names and dates, and supplemented 
by notes of portentous dimensions, with Goldsmith's light 
and easy volume. But his essay was not unattended by 
success, and it introduced him to some men of letters able 
and willing to help him in his upward climb. An interesting 
touch will be found in this anonymous volume. It chronicles 
on personal experience the fact that " a man who is 
whirled through Europe in a post-chaise and the pilgrim 
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who walks the grand tour on foot will form very different 
conclusions. Haud inexpertus loquor." When the second 
edition came out in 1764 with the proud words " by Oliver 
Goldsmith, M.B.," on the title-page this derogatory Latin 
quotation was excised. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, which embodied the 
celebrated Chinese Letters that appeared in Newbery's 
Magazine, was published anonymously by him in 1762, 
though the secret of its authorship was known to every man 
of letters in London. A Poetical Dictionary that came out 
about the same time in four volumes is sometimes attributed 
to him, but was the compilation of Derrick. 

On June 26, 1764, there appeared For the Use of the young 
Nobility and Gentry in two pocket volumes, price 6s. bound, 
the History of England in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to his Son. Goldsmith in a moment of petulancy had 
remarked, " Whenever I write anything I think the public 
make a point to know nothing about it." So he played 
upon their curiosity with the bait of a peer. The book 
sold through many editions, and was assigned in turn to 
several peers with a taste for literature. Even so late as 
1793 the question of its authorship formed the subject of 
two communications in the Gentleman's Magazine (pt. 11, 
pp. 799, 1189). Chesterfield was the choice of some ; 
Orrery was selected by others ; but the general favourite 
was Lord Lyttelton. Newbery the bookseller was only 
too pleased with an attribution which increased the sale 
of the volumes, and Lyttelton himself took no pains to 
disown the work. His Dialogue on the Constitution was 
prefixed to the fourth edition in 1784, and an issue in 1808 
bore his name on the title-page. A new edition " continued 
to the end of the Reign of George the Third " was published 
in 1821 . A translation by Madame Brissot, wife of the leader 
in the French Revolution, passed through the press in two 
volumes (1786, 1790), and her husband added notes to them. 
This pseudonymous work of Goldsmith must not be con- 
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founded with the history of England which came out in 1771 
in four volumes with his name on the title-page, a history 
which survived in provincial schools fifty years ago. 

A peer of the realm was the author of a work on our 
nation's history. This was St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 
who wrote for The, Craftsman, 1730-31, Remarks on the 
History of England, from the Minutes of Humphry Old- 
castle, Esq., which was issued in book-form in 1743. 
They were commended by both Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Chatham, both of whom must have known the authorship. 

A very entertaining volume is The Life of Richard Nash 
of Bath, Esq., extracted ■principally from his Original Papers. 
It was published anonymously on Oct. 14, 1762, and the 
materials for it are said to have been collected by Goldsmith 
during a visit of five weeks which he paid to Bath in that 
year. The writer speaks, indeed, as if he had personally 
known the " Beau," but this statement must not be accepted 
as strictly accurate. The memoir displays on every page 
his singular skill in describing scenes of fashionable and 
social life with which he had little, if any, acquaintance. 
The price which Goldsmith received for it was fourteen 
guineas, and the bookseller must have been handsomely 
rewarded for his enterprise. Mr. Black says in his memoir 
of Goldsmith [English Men of Letters Series) that the little 
volume was respectfully dedicated " to the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Bath," but there is no dedication in the two 
copies of the first edition that I have examined at the 
British Museum. It is, however, to be found in the second 
edition, a copy of which, interleaved with additional papers, 
is in the library of the Reform Club. The undated tract 
of seven pages entitled A faint sketch of the life, character 
and Manners of the late Mr. Nash was the anonymous 
work of Dr. Oliver the philanthropic physician of Bath. 

Dear unto Goldsmith was the presence of the Horneck 
girls, Catherine, whom he called Little Comedy, and Mary, 
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the Jessamy Bride. Catherine married Henry WilUam 
Bunbury, the amateur caricaturist, of Mildenhall, near 
Bury St. Edmund's. A long Hst of his works is set out by 
Mr. Austin Dobson in his memoir in the D.N.B., and two 
volumes of his humorous drawings of horses and their 
riders appeared under the nickname of Geoffrey Gambado. 
This worthy was fabled to have been riding-master, master 
of the horse and grand equerry to the Doge of Venice and to 
have been drowned a few leagues from Ragusa. The first 
of these works was An Academy for Grown Horsemen (1787, 
2nd ed. 1788, later ed. 1809) ; its sequel was entitled Annals 
of Horsemanship (1791), and the illustrations were of the 
kind now associated with the name of Dr. Syntax. About 
1866 a humorist physician reproduced these drawings 
in a volume with new letter-press as a simple remedy for 
hypochondriacism and melancholy splenetic humours. Bun- 
bury's genial temper made him a fast friend to many of the 
leading men in London life about 1780, and his good-natured 
sketches endeared him to the public. 

Most of Dr. Johnson's writings were published without 
the customary indication of authorship. Among them 
was his first publication, the translation from French into 
English of the Voyage to Abyssinia by Father Jerome 
Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, for which he received from 
Warren the bookseller, of Birmingham, the sum of five 
guineas. Anonymous, too, was the Life of Savage, of 
which he wrote forty-eight printed octavo pages at a sitting 
with such animation as to reveal to the literary world of 
London his unrivalled talent in biography. Cave paid fifteen 
guineas for it on December 14, 1743, and it was sent from 
the press in the following February. Two short sentences 
towards the end about Henley and Pope were the only addi- 
tion that Johnson ever made to it. 

The Ramblers came into the world without an avowed 
parentage and were unnoticed at first. Samuel Richard- 
son wrote to Cave in high appreciation of their merits, 

o 
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and with the intimation "The author I can only guess at. 
There is but one man I think that could write them." 
The reply was that Mr. Johnson " is the Great Rambler, 
being, as you observe, the only man who can furnish 
two such papers in a week besides his other great 
business." Other people, including Bubb Dodington, 
soon pressed for the author's name, but their curiosity was 
not gratified. Gradually, however, the secret became 
known, for Garrick and others, " who knew the author's 
powers and style from the first," went about buzzing his 
name. The Idler, which followed suit some eight years 
later, was also the product of a nameless writer, and, if Mrs. 
Piozzi can be trusted, the absence of mottoes was due to his 
desire " to conceal himself and escape discovery." Johnson 
wrote to William Strahan in 1759 that he was preparing 
a story for the press, but that he would " not print his name 
but expect it to be known." It was published in that year 
in two volumes as The Prince of Abissinia, but to the world 
it has always been familiar as Rasselas. 

Johnson's Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland (1775) 
was issued in a regal fashion. There was no name on the title- 
page ; the whole world was presumed to know its parentage. 
The first word of print was " I," and the subject of the first 
paragraph was the advantage of Boswell as a companion. 

Beattie was a second Scotchman dear to the heart of John- 
son. To assimilate the language of Scotia to that of Anglia 
he published with his initials in 1787 a little volume of 
Scoticisms . . . designed to correct Improprieties of Speech 
and Writing. The edition of 181 1 bore his name. One 
of the Scoticisms was to succumb, defined as to sink under, 
another was I wrote him yesterday, for I wrote to him 
yesterday. Nowadays these expressions would not create 
any surprise. 

Though Johnson pubHshed many of his own works without 
his name he affected not to approve of the practice in 
others. In 1756 he complained to Joseph Warton that he 
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recognized him as the author of the Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope before he had read above ten pages. 
" That way of pubHshing without acquainting your friends 
is a wicked trick. However, I will not so far depend upon 
a mere conjecture as to charge you with a fraud which I 
cannot prove you to have committed." 

Fuseli, the bizarre artist, published anonymously a thin 
duodecimo entitled Remarks on the Writings and Conduct 
of J. J. Rousseau, 1767, and never wished to be considered 
its author. It was typical of the man. Wit and sarcasm 
were on every page, but accompanied by coarseness of lan- 
guage and by broken English. There was novelty in the 
remarks and attraction everywhere. An accidental fire 
has made copies very scarce. 

Early in 1770 Gibbon sent to the press his first English 
publication, the Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of 
the Mneid, in which he attacked " the person and the hypo- 
thesis of Bishop V^'^ar burton," which is set out in the Divine 
Legation. It was his object to prove that .^neas was 
not a lawgiver, that the Sixth Mneid was not an allegory, 
that Virgil had not been initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
and that if he had been, he could not reveal them, and in 
his pursuit of the object he poured out the vials of his 
contempt on that truculent bishop. When Gibbon was 
penning his autobiography he blamed himself for this con- 
temptuous treatment of a great man, and condemned " in 
a personal attack the cowardly concealment of my name 
and character," but solaced himself with the commendation 
by Christian Gottlob Heyne, the glory of Gottingen, of the 
unknown author as " doctus et elegantissimus Britannus." 
To many students down to this generation the fatherhood 
of this tract remains undiscovered. So late as 1888 Mr. 
J. S. Tunison of Cincinnati, in a scholarly volume on Master 
Virgil . . . as he seemed in the Middle Ages, refers to it as 
by an anonymous author without any suspicion that it 
sprang from the brain of Gibbon. 
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Why Abraham Tucker, the philosophical squire of Betch- 
worth, near Dorking, should have kept back his real name 
from his publications has not been revealed to us. All 
that his grandson can say on the subject is to connect it 
with " his disinclination to attract public notice." His 
first work. The Country Gentleman s Advice to his Son, 1755, 
on the folly and pernicious consequences of party clubs, 
was without any name on it. In 1763, nine years after he 
had begun his metaphysical labours, he published, under 
the disguise of Edward Search, 1 his Freewill, Foreknowledge 
and Fate, a Fragment, with a whimsical preface from the 
author and another from his annotator, Mr. Cuthbert Com- 
ment of Search Hall. It was favourably noticed in the 
Monthly Review for July, 1763, but the author took exception 
to one passage in the criticism, and promptly brought out 
a pamphlet of Man in Quest of Himself ; or a Defence of the 
Individuality of the Human Mind or Self. By Cuthbert Com- 
ment, Gent., which the paper reviewed at greater length than 
had been allowed for the examination of the original volume. 
The fragment of free-will was superseded by the first four 
volumes of his Light of Nature Pursued, published in 
1768 as by Edward Search. Four years after Tucker's 
death three more volumes were published by the author's 
daughter, and his name was then given to the world. His 
last composition as by Edward Search was a treatise on 
vocal sounds, 1773, which he printed for the perusal of his 
friends. Tucker was praised by Sir James Mackintosh 
and Sir James Stephen as possessing many of the qualities 
of " Old Montaigne," and Paley acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to his forerunner. 

Every Man his own Gardener, being a new Gardener's 

^ The name of Search is a favourite disguise for literary persons. 
Edward Search stands for Abraham Tucker, and John Search for 
several writers, notably for Archbishop Whately and Thomas Binney. 
Sappho Search conceals the name of John Black, and Sarah Search 
that of Frederick Nolan. Warner Christian Search shrouds the 
person of Sir William Cusack Smith. 
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Kalendar, by Mr. Mawe and other Gardeners, 1767, recom- 
mended itself to the public through the reputation of Mawe, 
" gardener to the Duke of Leeds," who received the sum 
of £20 for lending his name to the publication, but it was 
the work of John Abercrombie, a practical market-gardener 
in the neighbourhood of London. Seven editions, fourteen 
thousand copies in all, had been disposed of when Aber- 
crombie threw off his native Scotch diffidence and published 
under his own name another well-known volume The 
British Gardener and Art of Pruning. 

The anonymous Essay on Medals (1784, 2 vols.), by the 
querulous John Pinkerton, originated in the tables which 
he had drawn up for his own use, and he was assisted in 
its publication by such competent authorities as Douce 
and Southgate. The book reached a third edition in 1808. 
His Letters of Literature, 1785, issued under the assumed 
name of Robert Heron, provoked much indignant comment. 
His- depreciation of the classical writers of antiquity drew 
forth the censure of Cowper, and he criticised the moderns 
with an ineffable air of superiority. His disguise of Robert 
Heron — the latter was his mother's surname — did not 
render more easy the rise in literature of his countryman 
of that name who was then struggling for fame and fortune. 
Pinkerton's next compilation was The Treasury of Wit, 
under the feigned name of H. Bennet, M.A., in which he 
collected " twelve hundred of the best apophthegms and 
jests," and prefaced them with a discourse on wit and 
humour, divided more theologico into four different heads. 

A third Scotchman, at first a minister in Perthshire, but for 
nearly forty years a literary adventurer in London, essayed 
nearly every variety of work and adopted many changes of 
name. WiUiam Thomson was a hack-writer, but with a dash 
of genius in his composition. His Man in the Moon, or 
travels into the Lunar Regions by the Man of the People 
(1783, 2 vols.), under which title Charles James Fox was 
aimed at, was a political romance with a flavour of Swift 
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about it. One of its chapters described three years spent 
with the gypsies, and promised a book on them. It duly 
came out anonymously in 1789 as Mammuth, or Human Nature 
Displayed on a grand scale in a Tour with the Tinkers into 
the Inland Parts of Africa by the Man in the Moon. From 
these voyages of the imagination Thomson lighted upon 
terra firma in the British Kingdom. His was the Tour in 
England and Scotland by an English Gentleman, first published 
in 1788 and then enlarged and republished in 1791 in a 
quarto volume as the work of Thomas Newte, Esq., with a 
preface signed and dated from Tiverton, where the family 
had been resident. His, too, is said to have been Travels 
in Scotland by an Unusual route {the coast) with a Trip to 
the Orkneys, by the Rev. James Hall, A.M. (1807, 2 vols.), 
in which the engravings in the Newte volume were repro- 
duced " by favour of the proprietor. Captain Newte." 

William Gilpin, the English clergyman whose illustrated 
volumes of topographical description delighted our great- 
grandfathers, brought out under the cloak of the Rev. 
Josiah Frampton, Three Dialogues on the Amusements of 
Clergymen, 1796. They sold well and in the following year 
he arranged, in a letter printed in the Bibliotheca Piscatoria 
of Westwood and Satchell, for the second edition. He still 
desired to remain hidden. " As the subj ect is rather offensive, 
I do not care to put my name to it, though I find it is men- 
tioned in one of the reviews. But it is one thing to own and 
another to be suspected. Two or three of my particular 
friends only, Colonel Mitford, Mr. Gisbome and one or two 
more know it certainly. I number you among them and 
you will be so good as to say, if anybody trouble their head 
with asking, that you are not at liberty to tell." In 1820, 
sixteen years after Gilpin's death, it was reissued as Three 
Dialogues between a Dean and a Curate. By Edward Stilling- 
fleet, Lord Bishop of Worcester. Its interest to Westwood 
and Satchell lay in some passages on angling and Izaak 
Walton. 
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A very popular and anonymous set of nursery volumes was 
started into being by William Roscoe in 1806. The first was 
The Butterfly's Ball and the Grasshopper's Feast, which he 
wrote for the amusement of his son, Robert. By some 
occult means it attracted the attention of the King and 
Queen, by whose order it was set to music by Sir George 
Smart for the Princess Mary. Its first appearance in print 
was in the November, 1806, number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and it was published separately in the following 
January, the text and pictures being engraved together on 
copper plates. A crowd of imitators at once buzzed into 
life. The first that came out was The Peacock at Home, 
written by a Lady, and Illustrated with Elegant Engravings, 
which are usually attributed to Mulready. The next of 
them, The Lion's Masquerade, was also " by a lady," and it 
again was "illustrated with elegant engravings," by the 
same hand. The authorship of the last two was soon 
assigned to Mrs. Dorset, a younger sister of the unhappy 
Charlotte Smith, and the Peacock at Home has often been 
reprinted with and without her name. The Lion's Masquer- 
ade had a companion in The Lioness's Rout, also by Mrs. 
Dorset, and Roscoe followed up his Butterfly's Ball with 
another little work. The Butterfly's Birthday, 1809 

The Butterfly's Funeral is said to have been written by 
Beau BrummeU. Three thousand copies of it are said to 
have been sold. A kindred piece, The Elephant's Ball and 
Grand Fete Champetre, 1807, bore the initials of an un- 
known W. B. and was also " illustrated with elegant 
engravings," by Mulready. Lastly may be mentioned, 
The Peacock and Parrot in their Tour to Discover the Author 
of the " Peacock at Home," which was written in 1807, 
but not published until 1816. Hartley Coleridge wrote of 
Roscoe's original production, The Butterfly's Ball, that 
it possessed " the true spirit of Faery poesy and reminds 
one of the best things in Herrick." 

The anonymous lucubrations of two men of eminence in 
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public life may be dismissed in a paragraph. Early in the 
nineteenth century the general assembly of the Royal 
Academy endeavoured to deprive the council of its right 
to direct and administer the Society's affairs. Copley, the 
artist, took a prominent part in the dispute and to strengthen 
the efforts of his side briefed his son to write a pamphlet on 
their behalf. The future Lord Chancellor thereupon brought 
out an anonymous Concise Vindication of the Conduct of the 
Five Suspended Members of the Council of the Royal Academy, 
1804, and was promptly answered by his father's opponents 
with A Concise Review of the Concise Vindication, the author- 
ship of which seems unknown. A Bishop in fosse answered 
a Bishop in esse when Thomas Turton, a man of learning 
and of great taste in the arts, who became Bishop of Ely, 
defended, under the mask of Crito Cantabrigiensis, the 
literary character of Person from the animadversions made 
by Thomas Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, in various publica- 
tions on the disputed text of i John v. 7. Turton, who 
rioted in controversy, for he entered into conflict with 
two Bishops, a Lord Chancellor, and a Cardinal, affected " an 
aversion to appear personally as an opponent of an English 
Bishop," and moreover, " he was not a candidate for literary 
reputation." 

Hazlitt in his Spirit of the Age groups together Elia and 
Geoffrey Crayon, though dwelling with especial pleasure on 
the Essays of his English friend. The delightful Sketch- 
book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., came out in numbers in America 
in 1820 and it formed Washington Irving's disguise for some 
years. A rumour got about that it was the work of Sir Walter 
Scott, and Lady Lyttelton wrote to Rush, the American 
minister in England, who had procured the work for her, to 
ask for information on the subject. Rush sent the letter 
to Irving. The answer from him was satisfactory. Crayon 
was no doubt suggested by the pencil ; was the Christian 
name of Geoffrey a reminiscence of Geoffrey Gambado ? 
The name gave birth to many a child. G. Crayon, junior, 
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concealed the authorship of George Darley ; Christopher 
Crayon stood for James Ewing Ritchie. The Golden Rules 
of Walter Crayon reached a fourth edition in 1881, but I 
know not the name which that disguise conceals. 

Charles Lamb and his friends loomed large in the realms 
of anonymity. The Essays of Elia were themselves among 
the creations of that domain. " Two years and a half " 
was the length of his existence in print and, says " a friend 
of the late EUa, it was a tolerable duration for a phantom." 
Elia was represented as the name of an Italian who had been 
a fellow clerk with Charles Lamb in the South Sea Office. 
Lamb, on July 30, 1821, wrote that he went to see him the 
other day, " but found that he had died of consumption 
eleven months ago." Is the creation of the name and person 
of Elia also among Lamb's inventions ? 

Most of Godwin's works were issued without any clue 
to their authorship. Concealment of his name was a neces- 
sary step were even his novels to be read. Politics ran high 
in those days, and Godwin's views in party government 
would not attract the sympathy of the moneyed classes in 
the darkest days of the last two Georges. Lord Holland 
in his Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, p. 381, points out 
how through a disguise Godwin's productions were taken 
wholesale into the English nursery. " The good little books 
in which our masters and misses were taught the rudiments 
of profane and sacred history under the name of [Edward] 
Baldwin were," says the owner of Holland House, " really 
the composition of Godwin branded as an atheist by those 
who unwittingly purchased, recommended and taught his 
elementary lessons." Hazhtt was equally amused at the 
disguises of his friend. ' ' The world do not know (and we are 
not sure but the intelligence may startle Mr. Godwin himself) 
that he is the author of a volume of sermons and of a Life of 
Chatham," was the exclamation of the essayist. The sermons 
were probably his Sketches of History in Six Sermons, by 
William Godwin, which he dedicated to Bishop Watson of 
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Llandaft, in words which must surely have been written with 
bitter irony, " as an ecclesiastic without pride, without avarice, 
without secular ambition." The other volume was an anony- 
mous History of the Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
1783. A work by Godwin, issued as the composition of one 
" Theophilus Marclifte," concealed both the author and 
the subject. What a delightfully old-fashioned flavour 
still hangs round the title 1 It ran as follows, The 
Looking-glass, A True History of the Early Years of an 
Artist, Calculated to awaken the Emulation of Young Persons 
of both sexes, in the Pursuit of every Laudable Attainment, 
particularly in the Cultivation of the Fine Arts (1805), and 
the artist was WiUiam Mulready. 

Hazlitt, who dwelt with such delight on the game of blind- 
man's buf£, which Godwin played with the public, had himself 
deluded the literary world on many an occasion and for 
very much the same reason. His Essay on the Principles 
of Human Action, being an Argument in favour of the Natural 
Disinterestedness of the Human mind, which for seven years 
was passing through the hands of the builder, was launched 
anonymously in 1805. The sale of the volume was slow and 
small, but according to the tradition of the family. Sir 
James Scarlett was among its admirers, and it was an especial 
favourite with the author of its being. Another anonymous 
treatise by him was entitled Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, 
or Advice to a Patriot, in a letter addressed to a member of the 
old opposition which was published in 1806. This is " exceed- 
ingly rare," and I have been unable to trace it in the 
catalogues of the British Museum. Hazlitt's collection 
with notes of Select Specimens from the Speeches of the 
most distinguished Parliamentary Speakers, came out 
without mention of his name in 1807, but in the following 
year it appeared with another title-page and the words " by 
William Hazlitt " on it. 

A work of a different character, one less creditable to its 
author's reputation, was the Liber Amoris, or the New 
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Pygmalion, which John Hunt pubhshed anonymously in 
1823, the copyright having been sold by Hazlitt for one 
hundred pounds. To divert suspicion of its parentage, 
there was prefixed an advertisement setting out that the 
circumstances had happened to a native of North Britain, 
who for health's sake set out for the continent, " but died 
soon after in the Netherlands." Though its pages were read 
with curiosity, one edition sufficed for sixty-one years. 
It was reprinted verbatim and with a facsimile of the original 
title-page in 1884, and again in 1893, but it had long been 
known as the composition of Hazlitt. In 1894 another 
edition was published with his name and " with additional 
matter now printed for the first time " ; it also contained an 
introduction by Richard le Gallienne. 

Hazlitt's anonymous Sketches of the principal Picture 
Galleries in England, with a criticism on Marriage a la Mode, 
was given to the world in 1824. His Spirit of the Age, or 
Contemporary Portraits, appeared anonymously in 1825 
and ere its course had run there came out a second edition, 
but with a different arrangement of the essays. In the same 
year of 1825 the Galignanis issued it at Paris. Anonymous, 
too, was the collection of papers which he styled The Plain 
Speaker, Opinions on Books, Men and Things {1826, 2 vols.). 
Two editions of his Notes of a journey through France and 
Italy were issued in 1826, and one of them " printed for 
Hunt & Clarke, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden," was 
anonymous. The letters had originally been inserted in 
the Morning Chronicle and were well known to be by Hazlitt, 
but the first issue of them in book form did not mention his 
name. The Conversations of James Northcote, R.A., appeared 
in the New Monthly Magazine in 1826 and 1827, and when 
revised and added to were published as a volume of 1830. 
How far they consisted of the words of Northcote and how 
far his name concealed the opinions of Hazlitt himself the 
critics have not definitively settled. Another edition is 
dated in 1871 and it was reissued by Mr. Gosse in 1894. 
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John Hamilton Reynolds, the bright young clerk who 
lives in memory as the friend of Keats, toyed with anony- 
mity for some years. He was an imitator, but an imitator 
with a spark of genius. His Naiad, mostly in the manner 
■of Scott and Byron, came out without his name in 1816. 
His anticipatory travesty in 1819 of Peter Bell, which he 
audaciously signed with the initials of W. W., offended the 
prim Wordsworth, but fascinated Byron, who assumed it to 
be the work of Tom Moore, and also Coleridge, who assigned 
it to Charles Lamb. His picture, under the name of The 
Fancy, hy Peter Corcoran, 1820, of the fortunes of an 
amateur in the prize-ring pleased the lovers of that sport 
at the time and came into life again in 1905. Another work 
by him. The Garden of Florence and Other Poems, 182 1, 
containing his versions from Boccaccio, appeared as by John 
Hamilton, and in conjunction with Hood he produced in 
1825 the anonymous Odes and Addresses to Eminent Persons. 
Everything that Reynolds touched carried with it the spice 
of attraction. 

P. G. Patmore was another of the young literary men of 
the period. In March, 1818, he approached William Black- 
wood with the idea of a work on England, written in the 
character of a foreigner. The Edinburgh publisher thought 
the plan excellent and the subjects " varied and extensive," 
but doubted whether it would be wise for the author to 
assume the garb of a Frenchman. Possibly this was the 
reason why his name was not associated with the work. At 
all events, Colburn was the publisher and the volumes were 
entitled. Letters on England, hy Victoire, Count de Soligny, 
translated from the original MS., 1823. A portion of the 
letters dealt with "living English poets," and the list included 
SheUey, who died in 1822. Keats died in the previous 
year and his name is omitted, but the appreciation of him, 
which at a later date appeared in the London Magazine, 
is asserted by Coventry Patmore to have been the pro- 
duction of his father. 
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Thomas Griffiths Wainewright dashed through Ufe unto 
death. At first he was an artist, and as he was endowed 
with a great capacity for making friends, Flaxman and 
Fuseli were among them. His skill in spending money was 
boundless. It drove him into the dragoons as a common 
soldier, but that soon proved irksome to him as it had to 
Coleridge, and he returned to literature and art. Under the 
pseudonyms of Egomet Bonmot and Janus Weathercock, he 
contributed to the London Magazine many ambitious essays, 
but he was always in want of money. He took to forgery 
and to poisoning the relations whose lives he had insured. 
He fled to Paris, but was soon in prison. In 1837 he returned 
to England, but was at once arrested for forgery on the Bank 
of England. His criticisms were applauded by De Quincey 
and Lamb, and his style, florid as it was, escaped under the 
influence of his personal charm, the censure of Hazlitt. His 
effusions were collected together and published under the 
editorship of W. C. Hazlitt in 1880. His career attracted 
attention. He was introduced into their novels by both 
Lytton and Dickens, and he was described by Oscar Wilde in 
an essay with the alliterative title of Pen, Pencil and Poison. 

" My pleasant friend, Jem White," was the attribution 
of Charles Lamb to one who had been educated with him 
as a blue-coat boy and whose friendship only died with 
death. White was fond of playing the part of Falstaff, and 
in 1796 he brought out, with a mocking dedication " to 
Master Samuel Irelaunde," the authorship of which is 
sometimes attributed to Lamb, the Original Letters of Sir 
John Falstaff and his Friends, now First made Public by 
a Gentleman, a Descendant of Dame Quickly. The work 
did not sell and the unsold copies were reissued with a new 
title-page in 1797 as a second edition. Charles Lamb much 
admired it and reviewed it in Leigh Hunt's Examiner in 
September, 1819, remarking that a copy fetched at the 
Roxburgh sale five guineas, but the book was not reprinted 
until 1877. It was Jem White that instituted the annual 
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feast of Chimney-sweepers where Charles Lamb ministered 
at the third table. Elia's description of the solemn cere- 
monies which the host threw round this entertainment will 
live for ever in " the praise of chimney-sweepers," but 
James White died on March 13, 1820, and " carried away 
with him at least half the fun of the world." 

Generations ago the lover of birds and of country-life 
seems to have scorned publicity for his writings. One of the 
first English chroniclers of " The Unity of the Migratory 
Movement " — to use the words of Prof essor Newton — was the 
author of A Discourse on the Emigration of British Birds, by 
a Naturalist, the title of which ran to close upon 200 words. 
The introduction was dated from Market-Lavington, Wilts, 
February 21, 1780, and it was published by Collins & 
Johnson, of Salisbury, in that year. Ordinarily but errone- 
ously this interesting tract of forty-five pages is attributed 
to George Edwards, the famous ornithologist, but a Wiltshire 
antiquary and lover of bird life, the Rev. Alfred Charles 
Smith, rector of Yatesbury in that county, discovered that 
it was the work of an unknown John Legg. This shadowy 
enthusiast lived secluded and died young and the New and 
Complete Natural History of British Birds, to which he 
refers more than once as having " lain by me finished some 
years " and as about to appear in two large volumes octavo, 
never saw the light. With pardonable pride, but I have 
no doubt with accuracy, he dwells on it as " infinitely 
superior " to other works and refers for other particulars 
of it to the Lady's Magazine for October, 1779, page 528. 
Alas ! Even the manuscript has perished. His Dis- 
course, however, was deservedly popular, for Legg was in 
advance of his time and his theory had the charm of novelty. 
Two editions appeared in 1780 and a third in 1795. It was 
appended to Thomas Lupton's Thousand Notable Things 
in 1815 and again in 1822. The article in the Lady's Maga- 
zine was on " The Natural History of the Nightingale," 
and was signed J. L — G., of Market Lavington. The 
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article on page 37 of the same Magazine in the same year, 
entitled " On the Emigration of Swallows and on the 
Existence of Unicorns and Salamanders," is probably by him. 

The Journal of a Naturalist bore no author's name at its 
birth in 1829. Caroline Bowles wrote that it charmed her. 
It " babbles of green fields " to her even in the duU room 
of sickness. Southey, not backward in reply, bore witness 
to the delight of its pages. It contained the observations 
of John Leonard Knapp, a man of some means who dwelt 
at that time in a village on the very ancient road connect- 
ing the cities of Bristol and Gloucester and running along 
a high limestone ridge with a very beautiful and 
extensive prospect. In earlier years he had joyed in long 
country excursions during the summer months. His 
botanical books and papers culminated in this journal, 
which went through three editions during his lifetime. It 
was avowedly inspired by Gilbert White's Natural History 
of Selbome, but pleasant as its pages were they fell far short 
of the value and interest of the original. 

A greater man than either of these took refuge in the 
obscurity afforded in the words "by an Angler." This 
was Sir Humphry Davy, who issued under that disguise in 
1828 his volume of Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing ; with 
some account of the Habits of Fishes Belonging to the Genus 
Salmo. These pages formed his occupation during many 
months of illness, to end a few years later in his death at 
Geneva. The character of Halieus was intended for his 
friend. Dr. Babington. The conversational manner and 
the discursive style were chosen as best suited to the author's 
condition, but they were suggested to him by the model 
that he had in his mind, Walton's Complete Angler ^ 

1 Writers on sport and pleasure have indulged more frequently 
in the use of pseudonyms than any other class of author. The follow- 
ing names at once arise in the memory : — 

Bee, Jon. John Badcock {d. circa 1830), who wrote on pugilism, 
the turf and the stable. 
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Two writers belonging to families of high repute in litera- 
ture and publishing volumes of considerable popularity on 
the world of nature, preserved their names from the 

Cavendish. Henry Jones {d. 1 899), the voluminous author on cards. 

Cecil. CorneUus Tongue (d. 1884), an authority on the Chase. 

Craven. John William Carleton {d. 1856), who instructed the world 
on shooting. 

Crawley, Captain Rawdon. George Frederick Pardon (d. 1884), 
author of a heap of books on indoor games. 

Daryl. Sir Douglas Straight, whose game was quoits. 

Druid. Henry Hall Dixon {d. 1870), whose volumes chiefly relate 
to cattle and hunting. 

Ephemera. Edward Fitzgibbon {d. 1857), the master of information 
on fishing. 

Hieover, Harry. Charles Bindley {d. 1859), a voluminous writer 
on hunting. 

Idstone. Rev. Thomas Pearce {d. 1885), his subject was the dog. 

Nimrod. Charles James Apperley {d. 1843), a- king among writers 
on hunting. 

Scrutator. Knightley William Horlock, of Ashwick House, Marsh- 
field, Gloucestershire (6Mn'«(Z Christchurch, Hants, 26 Oct., 1882, 
aged 79), who was steeped in the science of the kennel. 

Stonehenge. John Henry Walsh {d. 1888), supreme on the. points 
of horses and dogs. 

These writers lived before England became a nation of second- 
rate sportsmen. Had they lived in our times their names would 
have been flaunted at Hurlingham and Sandown, and their photo- 
graphs would have been paraded in every street. 

The Memoirs of the late John Mytton, Esq., by Nimrod, was 
one of the last books that Sir LesUe Stephen read. He repeated 
to his friends, with shouts of laughter, the chief yarns in it. 

The sporting novels Ask Mamma, Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour, 
and others by R. S. Surtees, with the illustrations of John Leech, 
were all brought out anonymously. 

Sixty -one was the pen-name of the Rev. George Henry Hely Hut- 
chinson, who graduated B.A. of Caius College, Cambridge, in 1822, 
and was Vicar of Westport St. Mary, with Charlton and Broken- 
borough, from 1837-76. He died at Rokeby on January 22, 1883. 
His volume of Twenty years' reminiscences of the Lews by Sixty-one 
(1871) passed through two if not three editions. His next work, 
A trip to Norway in 1873, which was published under the same dis- 
guise in 1874, did not deserve such popularity and did not get it. 
Further information about him will be found in the Biographical 
Hist, of Gonville and Caius College by John Venn (Volume II, p. 169), 
and in Memories of men and books by A. J. Church (pp. 133-4). 
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world. One of them, Edward Darwin, published in 1859 
The Game-preserver's Manual and hid himself from public 
gaze under the cover of the words, " by High Elms." His 
volume reached a fifth edition in 1866. The other, Robert 
Harris Valpy, came out in the sixties with a brochure en- 
titled. Notes on the Geology of Ilfracombe and its Neighbour- 
hood, by a Resident. When it reached about 1870 the 
honour of a fourth edition the pseudonym was altered to 
" a late resident." 

Two other writers joined forces in literature. They pub- 
lished without their names in the Library for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge an excellent volume on probability. 
These unknown writers were Sir John William Lubbock and 
Drinkwater, afterwards known as Drinkwater Bethune. 
By some blunder the volume was sent from the binder's 
shop with the lettering of De Morgan on Probability, and 
not even the repeated contradictions of years on the part of 
the witty and learned professor could eradicate the error. 

DeUghtful volumes were those issued as by Felix Sum- 
merly. The children of Sir Henry Cole^were numerous and 
their wants led to the publication by him between 1841 and 
1849 of a long series, twelve volumes in aU, of books en- 
titled Summerly's Home Treasury, which were illustrated 
by some of the leading artists of the day. Under this 
pseudonym he set out the charms of days spent in the coun- 
try, at Rochester or Guildford for the south, and at Harrow 
on the north of London. If you did not wish to go to these 
places you could accompany Felix Summerly on his jaunt 
to view the Architecture, Tapestries, etc., of Hampton 
Court, or you could dally with him in his Glances at the 
Temple Church. Were you from la belle France you need 
not be without the services of Felix Summerly. For this 
summer visitant from across the Channel, the far-seeing 
Felix had compiled a Guide d I'Abbaye de Westminster. 

When it was ascertained that the attractions of the 
Exhibition of 1851 would end in a considerable surplus 

P 
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above all liabilities, Sir Henry Cole came out with a pam- 
phlet in which he advocated the retention of the glass house. 
The title was somewhat flummery in style. " Shall we 
keep the Crystal Palace and have Riding and Walking in all 
Weathers among Flowers, Fountains and Scul-pture ? " was its 
plaintive appeal, and the authorship was concealed under 
the words " by Denarius." Several editions of it were 
rapidly sold by Mr. Murray, that in the British Museum 
being the third. The appeal was not without success, for 
the materials were carried to Sydenham and used in the 
construction of the Crystal Palace. Lord Stanley, after- 
wards the fifteenth Earl of Derby, scented the authorship, 
and in a rare moment of jest asked Prince Albert if Denarius 
was not the Latin for Carbon. 

Who has not read the fascinating Bubbles from the Brunnen 
of Nassau, 1834 ? It was written by Sir Francis Bond 
Head, and he could never repeat, though he tried on several 
occasions, the success which it created. The title-page 
set out that it was " by an old man," the frontispiece 
depicted a pilgrim with his staff in his hand, and his, pipe 
in his mouth, blowing bubbles, and the preface spoke of the 
" cold evening of his life," but, as a matter of accuracy, he 
was only forty-one years old, and he lived exactly forty- 
one years more. At least six editions of it were published, 
and its sunny pages revealed to the English public a new 
and invigorating place of sojourn in the watering-place 
of Schwalbach amid the Taunus hills. They rushed to it 
in crowds and, strange to say, its inhabitants were not 
ungrateful to Head. A plaque marks the house in which 
he lodged, and his bust adorns the Kursaal. 

Who that has once read can ever forget the descriptions 
by Ruskin of his impressions on what he viewed from the 
" dickey " of the carriage during his travels with his parents 
at home and abroad ? Deepest perhaps of all in his mind 
was the sense of the contrast between the cottages among 
the Lakes of England and those which the peasants dwelt 
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in throughout the plains of Lombardy. This was the theme 
of the first of his essays in literature, the opening article 
in Loudon's Architectural Magazine for November, 1837, 
and it was entitled The Poetry of Architecture, or the Archi- 
tecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its Association 
with Natural Scenery and National Character, by Kata Phusin. 
Long years afterwards he pointed out that these words 
defined the manner in which his future life was to be spent, 
and that his disguise, " according to nature," expressed 
the spirit of his work on that and every other subject. 
The adoption of a disguise was due to a confidence in his 
own judgment which a youth of eighteen would not have 
been justified in claiming. These youthful essays, he 
asserted, " though deformed by assumption and shallow 
in contents, are curiously right up to the points they reach, 
and already distinguished above most of the literature 
of the time for the skill of language, which the public at 
once felt for a pleasant gift in me." 

The same reason, that he was expressing confident con- 
victions on questions of taste and artistic knowledge that 
the world would not willingly concede to a writer of his 
age, led Ruskin, when he was publishing the first two volumes 
of Modern Painters, to describe them as " by a graduate of 
Oxford." Miss Mitford wrote to the Brownings in Italy 
about her " Oxford Student," and caught them in the 
midst of the volumes. Mrs. Browning recorded her impres- 
sions. " Very vivid, very graphic, full of sensibility, but 
inconsequent in some of the reasoning. It seemed to me 
rather flashy than full in the metaphysics. Still, for a 
critic to be so much a poet is a great thing. Also we have 
by no means, I should imagine, seen the utmost of his 
stature." 

Very unattractive was the title of Nasology, or hints 
towards a classification of noses, by Eden Warwick, which 
Bentley published in 1848. A rising author should select 
a title which an ignorant world can understand. Other- 
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wise, as in this instance, the number of his readers will be 
but small. It did, however, attract one critical mind. 
Lady Eastlake. " The book," she says, " is written on 
an excellent principle. Go to a Hebrew nose for your 
broker, to a Roman nose for a partisan, to a Grecian nose 
for a compagnon de voyage, to a cogitative nose for a friend, 
and to any nose you can get for a wife." Melibceus in 
London, as JamesPayn once acknowledged to me, was another 
infelicitous title, and it was the least popular of all his works. 
Nobody cared for Melibceus, or wished to know why he 
was in London. Nasology was a failure, but when the 
publisher advertised it in 1852 as an anonymous volume 
of Notes on Noses, every one with a nose on his face took 
an interest in the subject, and it sold well.^ Eden Warwick 
was the mask of George J abet, in itself a name which 
would have been accepted as a pseudonym. He was a 
solicitor of Birmingham, who played a prominent part in its 
literary life until his premature death in 1873. Under this 
same pseudonym he compiled a volume with the some- 
what affected title of The Poet's Pleasaunce ; or Garden of 
all sorts of Pleasant Flowers which our Pleasant Poets have 
in past Time for Pastime Planted, 1847. It was charmingly 
illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 

Two distinguished personages, hot-tempered and strong- 
languaged, had soine reason to complain of anonymous 
publications. The first of them was Lord Cardigan of 
Crimean fame, whose brother-in-law, a mild Whig and 
Evangelical peer, once told me of the difficulties he had in 
avoiding any outbreak of temper from this fiery warrior. 
Both Whiggism and Evangelicalism were unpalatable 
articles to Lord Cardigan. Shortly after the conclusion 
of peace with Russia there was published without a name 
a volume of Letters from Headquarters : or the Realities of 

^ There is nothing new under the sun. All our jokes are said 
to come from Athenaeus. So far back as 1767 some one wrote, A 
Satyrical Lecture on Hearts with a Critical Dissertation an Noses. 
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the War in the Crimea, by an Officer on the Staff (1856, 2 
vols. ; 2nd ed. 1857 '> Srded. condensed, 1858), which dealt 
with this peer in no flattering terms. Cardigan, having 
ascertained that they were written by Somerset Calthorpe, 
a son of Lord Calthorpe and nephew and A.D.C. to Lord 
Raglan, endeavoured through a friend to obtain from him 
the withdrawal of the " misrepresentations." He declined. 
The inj ured peer then appealed to the House of Lords. What 
was he to do ? He could not challenge Calthorpe to a 
duel, and the commander-in-chief had refused to subject 
him to a court-martial. Lord Panmure told him either 
to bring the matter before a civil tribunal or to rest on his 
military reputation.^ 

The rage of the other despot was even greater and even 
more impotent. This outraged person was Sir Stratford 
Canning, the great Eltche, who found himself held up to 
ridicule as Sir Hector Stubble in certain letters by a " roving 
Englishman," which appeared in Household Words from 
November 29, 1851, onwards. These were the composition 
of Eustace Clare Grenville-Murray, then vice-consul at 
Mitylene. The duties of this office were not serious, and 
the holder occupied his spare time in composing these 
letters, in which he repaid some old grievances against 
Sir Stratford. What could the victim do ? Though the 
letters were known everywhere as by Murray, they could 
not be suppressed, and their author could not be punished. 
Their victim could only endure as best he could, but those 
around him knew when another letter had given fresh cause 
for irritation. 

The name of Sir Stratford Canning, afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, recalls the memory of the historian 
who chronicled his doings. The star of Kinglake rose with 



J- Another volume of Letters from the Army in the Crimea, written 
by a Staff Officer who was there, was privately printed about 1857. 
The officer was Sir A. C. Sterling. 
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the publication of Eothen, the records of his impressions 
during travel in the East. He made his tour in 1835, twice 
tried to describe it, but failed, and on the third attempt 
succeeded to his own satisfaction. Nine years, the nine 
years of Horace passed away before it came out quietly and 
anonymously in 1844. It at once mastered the intellectual 
side of English society and has often been reprinted, a 
new edition, with an introduction and notes by D. G. 
Hogarth, appearing in 1906. 

Leslie Stephen's quiet humour bubbled up in his Sketches 
from Cambridge, which were for some time concealed as " by 
a Don." They were welcomed in print nearly half a century 
ago in the columns of the old Pall Mall Gazette and were 
collected in a book in 1865. In after life he regretted the 
publication of some of them, for the sketches had been 
suggested by characters in real life at the University, and 
the victims must have recognized their own portraits. So 
late as 1900, more than a generation after their original 
publication, they were " denounced by a distinguished 
professor" from the University pulpit. Stephen made 
his defence in a paper of " some early impressions," which 
he contributed to the National Review in October, 1903. 

Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Misfortunes, gave abun- 
dant popularity to a man long conspicuous in political life. 
Ginx is in Cornwall a playful abbreviation for Jenkins, 
a name widely spread in the duchy, and the author of the 
baby's being was John Edward Jenkins. His views on 
social matters were contained in this volume, which was 
first published in 1870, reached a 29th edition in 1873, and 
a 36th edition in 1876. From 1874 to 1880 Jenkins sat 
in Parliament in the Liberal interest for Dundee, and he 
was ranked among the most ardent opponents of the 
Beaconsfield policy. When the proposal was brought 
forward for changing the title of the Queen into the Empress 
of India, he passionately resisted the alteration. His tract 
of The Blot on the Queen's Head ; or how Little Ben, the Head 
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Waiter, changed the Sign, by a Guest, was written and printed 
in eleven hours, and at least 100,000 copies were issued. 
An attractive little volume of some eighty pages purporting 
to narrate The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco, by Himself, 
1874, which was soon followed by a translation into French, 
fluttered the dovecotes of the readers from Mudie's in its 
time. Florestan, who had been educated in England and 
had become a republican, found himself unexpectedly, 
when an undergraduate, the ruler of the little state of Monaco. 
His sway lasted for three weeks. The reforms which he 
desired were unpopular ; the Jesuits demonstrated against 
him. Annexation to France was voted by 1,131 to i, and 
the Prince — Florestan the second — left as quickly as he 
ascended the throne. The piece was full of satirical allu- 
sions, such as " the return of Mr. Gladstone by a discerning 
people as junior colleague to a gin distiller," and much 
curiosity was shown to know the name of the author. 
Paragraph after paragraph went the round of the papers, 
but at last the authorship was settled. It is the work of 
Sir Charles Dilke. 



X 

Wholesale Thefts from Others 

The works of our leading English poets and novelists are 
indebted for many of their most striking passages to the 
imaginations of their predecessors. The idea of one writer 
is stolen by its successor, and again submitted to the pruning 
and improving hand of the artificer. In the brains of Pope 
and Gray the phrases and thoughts of many an old English 
poet have been sharpened anew. The illustrations and 
quotations of Sterne have been borrowed from many an 
ancient tome reposing in the old libraries around York, and 
notably from the pages of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Such acts are allowable ; indeed they are to be expected. 
The only limitation imposed is that the expressions are 
not to be mangled by the thief. 

The robberies of inferior men have gone far beyond this. 
They have not been content to steal the occasional expression 
or to improve the solitary sentence. They have committed 
the crime of robbing the anonymous author of his entire 
volume. Like the cuckoo in bird life, they have ejected 
the framer of the fabric and made the complete structure 
their own. On them, however, retribution has come 
quickly. Unlike that prince of thieves, they have been 
made to return the stolen property and to withdraw dis- 
comfited and disgraced. A worthless and long-since-for- 
gotten scribbler was accused by Dr. Johnson of this wholesale 
theft. Richard Rolt, who dabbled in all kinds of literary 
composition from a poem on Cambria to a dictionary on 
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Trade, a " wretched compilation," for which Johnson wrote 
the preface, as he " knew very well what such a dictionary 
should be," was the culprit charged with this base deed. 
He is said, while waiting in Dublin for patronage from 
his relative, the " namby-pamby " Ambrose Philips, which 
never came, to have printed with his own name the Pleasures 
of Imagination, which Akenside had written, and upon the 
fame of it to have been entertained, although a dullard 
beyond belief, at the best tables as " the ingenious Mr. 
Rolt." 

The assertion of Dr. Johnson was too broadly made, 
and Boswell when passing his great volumes through the 
press had strong misgivings as to printing the statement. 
No copy of the printed volume was ever to be found nor 
had any of the booksellers of Dublin ever met with a copy. 
John Courtenay, the Whig politician who penned the 
" poetical review " of Johnson's character, proposed that 
Boswell should communicate with Edmond Malone on the 
matter. He did so, but still the book could not be found. 
All that Malone could suggest was that some copies of the 
anonymous poem had reached Dublin and that Rolt had 
either originated the rumour, or had not contradicted the 
current belief that he was its author. Of the graver charge 
let him be absolved. 

More daring than Rolt was the young clergyman of Bath, 
his name was Eccles, who claimed the authorship of The 
Man of Feeling. This is well known now to have been the 
production of Henry Mackenzie of Edinburgh ; but it was 
published anonymously in 1771 and the mystery of the 
authorship was maintained for some time. Eccles was 
tempted into claiming the novel as his own and to support 
his pretensions produced, as he boasted, the original manu- 
script, " with an appropriate allowance of blottings, inter- 
lineations and corrections." His friends corroborated his 
assertions with such pertinacity that CadeU & Strahan, 
the publishers, felt themselves constrained in the interests 
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of the real author to put forward an advertisement in flat 
contradiction of his statements, mentioning that they had 
purchased the " copywright of Mr. Mackenzie." Even then 
Eccles did not lose all his backers. He died at Bath on August 
^5' '^111' a-iid, according to the entry in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (p. 404), " in attempting to save a boy whom he 
saw sinking in the Avon," they were both drowned. It 
has, however, been suggested that he committed suicide. 
In the same magazine (p. 452) are printed "verses 
composed on viewing the turfless grave of the Rev. Mr. 
Eccles, by an Invalid," part of which consists of an epitaph 
beginning with the words 

Beneath this stone The Man of Feeling lies. 

These verses were also printed at Salisbury in a single 
sheet about the same time. 

A note to this poem says that " Mr. Eccles's friends live 
in Ireland," and BosweU in his Lije of Dr. Johnson, under the 
date of 1761, calls him " a young Irish clergyman." He 
was probably the " Mr. Eccles, an Irish gentleman," who 
was one of Boswell's guests with Johnson and Goldsmith, 
at the Mitre tavern on July 6, 1763, when Boswell adds 
that for his " agreeable company " he was obliged to Tom 
Davies. From Mr. Emanuel Green's Bibliotheca Somer- 
setensis we derive more precise information. The peccant 
parson was the Rev. Charles Stewart Eccles, rector of Birts 
Norton, Worcestershire, and Nash, in his history of that 
county, records that he was instituted to it on June 19, 
1771. A sermon preached by him at St. John's Chapel, 
Bath, on December 13, 1776, the day of the general fast 
and humiliation, was printed in that city in the next year. 
An elegiac ode to his memory, with a vignette of Widcombe 
old church and a memoir claiming the authorship of The 
Man of Feeling and the other works which were written 
by Mackenzie, was also printed at Bath in 1777. The 
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memoir says that he came from an ancient family in the 
North of Ireland, received a liberal -education and was 
bred to the Church. He also possessed " an uncommon 
genius for painting ' shown in many examples,' chiefly in 
crayons." An epitaph for him is in the poems (1779) 
of the Rev. William Tasker, the eccentric poet whose 
peculiarities are described with such gusto in BosweU's 
Johnson. 

A very curious story attaches to a theological treatise on 
virtue. Archibald Campbell, a young Scotch clergyman, 
travelled to London in 1726, carrying in his kit a manuscript 
of his composition, with the title of an Enquiry into the 
Original of Moral Virtue. He entrusted the precious papers 
to a " countryman and acquaintance" the Rev. Mr. Innes. 
This scoundrel, the Rev. Alexander Innes, D.D., then 
preacher-assistant at St. Margaret's, Westminster, was 
a past master in the arts of imposture, for he " was the 
clergyman who brought Psalmanazar to England and was 
an accomplice in his extraordinary fiction " {BosweU's 
Johnson, under date of 1761). He published the work as his 
own under the title of AperriXoyca, or an Inquiry into the 
Original of Moral Virtue, 1728, with a dedication to King, 
the Lord Chancellor, won reputation by it, and on the score 
of it was appointed on the nomination of the Crown to the 
rectory of Wrabness in Essex in February, 1728-9. It 
took two years for Campbell to hear of the fraud, when 
he came to London, confronted the culprit, " and made 
him tremble in his shoes." The Queen's physician, Stuart, 
was a kinsman of Innes and interceded for him. Campbell 
consented to limit his public action to an advertisement 
claiming his book and stating that " for some certain 
reasons " it had been published under the name of Innes. 
The treatise of Campbell appeared under his own name in 
1733 with a preface in which he refers to the necessity which 
he had " to claim and vindicate the book from Dr. Innes," 
and to the " great noise " made in London over his exposure 
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of the " imposture." Psalmanazar gives the thief the 
worst of characters, accuses him of " Malversation in sundry 
respects " in his parish at Westminster " still fresh in 
people's memory, " and refers to his withdrawal to Essex, 
" where, I am told, he lived very private and I hope made 
the best use of his solitude." 

Boswell mentions another case of theft to which I am 
unable to add any additional facts. I therefore quote it 
in his " very words." He says that " the celebrated Dr. 
Hugh Blair and his cousin Mr. George Bannatine, when 
students in divinity, wrote a poem entitled The Resurrection, 
copies of which were handed about in manuscript. They 
were at length very much surprised to see a pompous 
edition of it in folio dedicated to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales by a Dr. Douglas as his own." To these instances 
the greatest of biographers adds some reflections " I 
can conceive this kind of fraud to be very easily practised 
with successful effrontery. The Filiation of a literary 
performance is difficult of proof. Seldom is there any wit- 
ness present at its birth. A man either in confidence or 
by improper means obtains possession of a copy of it in 
manuscript and boldly publishes it as his own. The true 
author in many cases may not be able to make his title 
clear." 

The publication to the world of Adam Bede without the 
accustomed notification on its title-page of the author's 
name gave Mary Ann Evans a spasm of anxiety for many 
months. It got buzzed about in Warwickshire early in 
April, 1859, so she was notified by an old friend, that a certain 
Joseph Liggins was the author. A deputation of dissenting 
parsons went over to ask him to write for the Eclectic, 
a dissenting review of happy memory, but then verging on 
extinction. They found the would-be author " washing 
his slop-basin at a pump," an office not very lofty, but 
necessary, as "he has no servant and does everything for 
himself." This menial duty did not carry with it any 
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degradation, for " one of the parsons said that he inspired 
them with a reverence that would have made any imperti- 
nent question impossible." He was the son of a baker 
in his town, Nuneaton, and called himself George Eliot. 
Rumour encouraged by Liggins ran that " he gets no 
profit out of Adam Bede, and gives it freely to Blackwood, 
which is a shame." The real author remembered the 
claimant "as a vision of my childhood, a tall, black-coated 
genteel young clergyman-in-embryo." 

In Warwickshire the rumour found general credence, 
and The Times on" April 15, 1859, printed a letter from the 
Rev. H. Anders, Rector of Kirkby la Thorpe, boldly stating 
the fact that Liggins was the " author of Scenes of Clerical 
Life and Adam Bede." Next day Miss Evans sent a letter to 
The Times " denying that Mr. Liggins is the author." Even 
this did not prove decisive and four days later she wrote 
to John Blackwood urging that the matter was proving 
serious. Money was being subscribed for Liggins on the 
faith of the rumour, and to prevent it the publisher should 
write a letter in corroboration of her statement. She was 
doubtful about the fellow's character, for " the last report 
I heard of him was that he spent his time in smoking and 
drinking." On May 27, Blackwood brought her his corre- 
spondence with "ivarious people about Liggins, beginning 
with Mr. Bracebridge, who will have it that Liggins is the 
author of Adam Bede in spite of all denials." 

The myth had now got, in modern phrase, on the nerves 
of Miss Evans. It annoyed and irritated her. On June 
5 she and Blackwood concocted two letters for The Times 
to put a stop to the affair. Exactly a month later she 
wrote that Liggins was not greatly culpable and that only 
" some small sums " had been collected for him. But 
still the nuisance went on, and in October Lewes was worried 
by a correspondence with "^a Warwickshire magistrate, 
the chief propagator and maintainer of the falsehood." 
After that date the belief gradually died away. A- Mr. 
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Quirk apologized to Blackwood, saying that he had been 
imposed on by Liggins and that worthy himself sank into 
fitting obscurity. 

No sooner had this trouble faded out than another arose. 
A publisher called Newby, now happily forgotten, advertised 
in November a book called Adam Bede, junior, a sequel. 
The fraud proved not without success. The public 
demanded the work and one librarian at least was forced to 
subscribe. Dickens promised to scarify the bookseller in 
Household Words, and there was to be an article in Punch 
on it. Such were the troubles of a sensitive woman who 
became famous, though personally unknown. 

A strange story has come down to us in connexion with 
two prominent nonjurors. One of them Hilkiah Bedford, 
a fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, after refusing 
to take the oaths exacted after the Revolution of 1688, was 
deprived of his rectory in Northamptonshire. He there- 
upon kept a boarding house for the scholars of Westminster 
School and by it acquired a competency. In 1713 there 
was published a folio volume, The Hereditary Right of the 
Crown of England asserted, which seemed to the authorities 
of a treasonable character. Bedford was suspected of the 
authorship and being haled into the courts was found guilty 
of " writing, printing and publishing " the work. He was 
fined 1,000 marks and imprisoned for three years. The 
Jacobites and nonjurors of course sympathized with him, 
and their leading layman. Lord Weymouth, sent him £100 
through George Harbin, his chaplain, who was also a non- 
juring divine. 

The strange part of the story is that Harbin afterwards 
claimed the treatise as his own, producing to a well-known 
antiquary of that time " the original copy of the same 
together with three large volumes of original documents, 
from whence the same was compiled." Whatever opinion 
we may form on the wisdom of the nonjurors, their 
consistency and courage are beyond all praise. Bedford 
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probably submitted to his incarceration rather than expose 
his brother in behef to his harsh fate. He was a voluntary 
sufferer for his cause, and strange to say never made a 
public boast of his heroism. 
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